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STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  BOARD. 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Unemployment  Relief 
in  Pennsylvania 


September  1,  1932  ^ August  31,  1934 


Second  Annual 

Report  of  the  Executive  Director 

of  the 

State  Emergency  Relief  Board  of  Pennsylvania 


State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
January,  1935 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  BOARD 

HARRISBURG 

December  31,  1934. 


Honorable  Gifford  Pincbot, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Chairman,  State  Emergency  Relief  Board. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Governor  Pincbot: 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  “The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board — UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1932, — August  31,  1934.” 

In  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  for  the  Report,  I am  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Emmett  H.  Welch  and  Dr.  Roland  B.  Eutsler,  and  their  associates  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  I am  grateful  to  Dr.  W.  C. 
Plummer  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  careful  survey  of  existing  and  proposed  social 
relief  and  economic  security  measures  for  Pennsylvania,  which  is  embodied  in  Chapter  III  of  the 
Report. 


I wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his 
most  valuable  assistance  in  the  final  editing  of  the  Report. 

I wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  use  of  the  source  material  which  has  been  made 
available,  and  for  the  helpful  criticism  and  suggestions  that  have  come  from  members  of  the  Relief 
Administration,  and  from  many  of  those  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  been  closely  identified 
with  its  activities. 

It  is  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  include  in  the  body  of  the  Report  a survey  en- 
titled “Report  on  Public  Works  and  Housing”  which  was  made  by  Dr.  William  N.  Loucks  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  summer  of  1934  at  my  request.  No  discussion  of  employment 
stabilization  and  economic  security  is  complete  without  the  inclusion  of  this  subject.  Publication 
of  Dr.  Loucks’  significant  survey  has  been  arranged. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Executive  Director 
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Correction— page  34,  column  1,  lines  37-45  should  read 
as  follows  ; 

Act  No.  8,  providing  for  the  transfer  of  $14,400,000 
from  various  State  funds,  was  passed  and  was  signed  by 
the  Governor  on  September  19,  1934.  This  amount,  to- 
gether with  the  $5,600,000  estimated  to  be  available  from 
the  State  Liquor  Stores  Fund  in  accordance  with  Act 
No.  66,  assures  a total  State  contribution  of  $20,000,000 
toward  the  cost  of  relief  from  September,  1934,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1935. 


Chapter  I 

An  Interpretation  of  the  Problem 


A.  THE  BACKGROUNDS  OF  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF  IN  AMERICA 

America  was  completely  unprepared  to  deal 
with  the  unemployment  problem  at  the  outset  of 
the  present  depression.  In  spite  of  numerous 
warnings  of  the  need  for  vigorous  measures  of 
defense  against  industrial  unemployment,  in 
spite  of  the  examples  of  successful  measures  of- 
fered by  sister  nations  throughout  western 
Europe  for  generations,  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  depression  practically  empty-handed,  so 
far  as  methods  for  providing  social  and  economic 
security  are  concerned. 

Here  was  a nation  which  had  boasted  of  its 
eagerness  to  seize  new  ideas  in  business  and  its 
willingness  ruthlessly  to  scrap  industrial  plants 
and  equipment  even  before  their  period  of  po- 
tential usefulness  had  actually  ended.  We  were, 
however,  surprisingly  sentimental  in  our  at- 
tachment to  old  governmental  machinery  long 
after  the  logical  responsibilities  of  government 
toward  its  citizens  had  completely  changed.  We 
were  content  to  leave  government  in  a motor  age 
still  harnessed  to  an  ox  cart. 

In  no  aspect  of  public  service  was  this  an- 
achronism more  striking,  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  five  years,  than  in  our  failure 
to  adjust  governmental  mechanisms  to  the  neces- 
sity of  collective  action  in  helping  individual  citi- 
zens to  meet  economic  hazards  over  which  they 
have  no  individual  control.  The  ill-founded  but 
widespread  optimism  of  the  early  months  of  the 
depression  was  but  a symptom  of  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  clear  thinking  on  this  subject. 
There  was  a general  assumption  that  somehow, 
without  much  governmental  action,  individual 
citizens  would  shortly  find  their  way  back  into 
productive  industry.  There  was  a further  wide- 
spread assumption  that  the  few  who,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  personal  incompetence,  were  unable  to  do 
so,  would  find  relief  through  governmental  organ- 
izations already  systematically  planned  to  meet 


just  such  needs  adequately.  The  fact  is  that  such 
governmental  relief  agencies  as  were  in  existence 
at  that  time  had  not  been  developed  thoughtfully, 
but  rather  accidentally,  and  were  based  on  no  clear 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
or  of  relief,  or  of  the  sound  objectives  of  ade- 
quate public  policy  in  either  field. 

Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  in  common  with 
most  other  states,  had  only  an  archaic  poor  re- 
lief system,  practically  unchanged  since  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  too  often  had  grown  to 
be  rather  an  instrument  for  bolstering  local  politi- 
cal machines  than  for  serving  human  needs.  And 
aside  from  this  uncertain,  uneven,  and  inadequate 
governmental  machinery,  supported  by  declining 
tax  revenues,  the  only  means  at  hand  to  relieve 
the  distress  arising  from  unemployment  was  a 
heterogeneous  collection  of  private  relief  agen- 
cies and  volunteer  groups  of  citizens  whose 
meager  and  precarious  financial  resources  were 
limited  to  fluctuating  and  rapidly  declining  pri- 
vate donations. 

Conflict  of  purpose  and  hesitancy  in  action  were 
inevitable  under  these  conditions.  There  was, 
however,  a wealth  of  dogmatic  pronouncements 
from  comfortable  arm  chairs.  There  was  at  first 
eloquent  defense  of  the  proposition  that  each  local 
community  could  and  should  take  care  of  its  own. 
Long  after  the  apparent  emptiness  of  such  claims 
had  been  demonstrated  and,  after  dire  necessity 
had  resulted  in  small  state  appropriations  here 
and  elsewhere  for  unemployment  relief,  there 
still  remained  stout  theoretical  and  practical  op- 
position to  any  state  participation  at  all.  Identi- 
cally the  same  situation  was  repeated  when  the 
need  for  Federal  financing  of  relief  expenditures 
was  first  advanced. 

This  conflict  and  confusion  of  opinion  on  fun- 
damental questions  extended  to  the  problem  of 
determining  how  funds  should  be  used  and  what 
agencies  should  administer  them.  Must  unem- 
ployment relief  grants  be  associated  with  en- 
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forced  work  in  order  to  maintain  morale  and 
preserve  the  social  values  of  individual  initiative 
and  industry?  Are  meager  grants  in  kind  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  essential  wants  of  persons  out 
of  employment?  Does  direct  relief  in  cash  lead 
to  fraud  and  waste?  Are  state-wide  or  nation- 
wide agencies  necessary  to  maintain  relief  stand- 
ards and  practices  on  a high  level  or  can  local 
agencies  with  a minimum  of  centralized  super- 
vision meet  the  problem?  Dogmatic  “yea”  and 
“nay”  answers  to  each  of  these  and  other  ques- 
tions were  heard  on  every  side  and  underlying 
these  contradictory  answers  lay  opposing  positions 
on  a more  fundamental  question : namely,  of  what 
kind  and  quality  are  these  persons  who  are  in 
need  of  relief?  There  were  many  who  cherished 
the  belief  that  old  conceptions  of  the  so-called 
“indigent  poor,”  coming  down  from  the  day 
when,  on  the  whole,  any  man  in  America  could 
get  a job  if  he  wanted  one,  still  applied  to  the 
present  vast  army  of  the  idle. 

It  is  small  wonder  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
there  has  been  a real  lack  of  any  well  directed 
and  consistent  plan  for  meeting  actual  relief  needs 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a 
tragic  consequence  of  this  situation  that  at  every 
juncture  the  unemployed  who  are  dependent  upon 
relief  have  been  caught  between  the  millstones  of 
conflicting  purposes  and  opinions  and  have  conse- 
quently been  the  innocent  victims  of  one  crisis 
after  another  in  relief  administration. 

They  have  also  paid  the  price  of  contradictory 
public  action  even  where  new  measures  were  de- 
liberately evolved : the  strange  combination  of  re- 
lief and  recovery  measures,  some  of  which  have 
tended  to  negate  each  other;  experimentation  in 
relief  methods  without  adequate  analysis  of  poten- 
tial social  and  economic  results;  the  proposal  of 
farflung  rural  adjustment  projects  on  one  side, 
along  with  crop  reduction  on  the  other ; proposed 
production  of  goods  by  the  unemployed  for  their 
own  use  in  high-cost,  idle  factories  while  other  in- 
dustrial plants  are  operating  at  a fraction  of  their 
capacity ; the  acquisition  of  dairy  surpluses  in  the 
West  to  be  dumped  in  Eastern  industrial  regions 
where  the  dairy  situation  is  not  much  more  stable. 

In  short,  at  the  outset  of  the  current  depression, 
the  extent  of  American  equipment  to  fight  the  con- 
flagration of  unemployment  was  nothing  more 


than  a “bucket  brigade,”  and  as  a result  of  con- 
tinuing conflict  of  public  opinions  and  purposes, 
despite  the  willingness  and  devoted  efforts  of 
many  fire-fighters,  it  has  never  been  possible  to 
provide  ladders  that  were  not  too  short  and  water 
pressure  that  was  not  too  low. 

It  is  on  this  battlefield  of  controversy  that  re- 
lief administration  in  Pennsylvania,  as  elsewhere, 
has  been  organized.  The  intensity  of  industrial 
dislocation  has  probably  been  greater  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Its 
two  metropolitan  areas,  its  vast  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  fields — which  have  experienced  de- 
pression not  for  two  or  three  years  but  for  ten 
years  and  more — together  with  a large  number 
of  scattered  industrial  communities  and  extensive 
agricultural  and  forest  lands,  include  within  their 
boundaries  almost  any  problem  that  can  arise  in 
an  economic  depression  in  a modern  nation.  It 
is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that  the  development 
of  the  relief  program  and  its  needs  for  the  future 
must  be  appraised.  It  is  under  such  conditions  in 
the  brief  space  of  two  years  that  Pennsylvania 
has  organized  what  is  now  the  largest  department 
of  the  State  Government  in  point  of  personnel 
employed ; a department  that  administers  a larger 
amount  of  money  than  all  other  expenditures  of 
the  State  Government  taken  together;  an  organ- 
ization whose  administrative  activities  include,  in 
addition  to  its  primary  function  of  granting  re- 
lief, the  operation  of  practically  every  type  of 
public  works,  which  in  turn  provides  employment 
for  a greater  number  of  people  than  any  other 
public  or  private  institution  in  the  State. 

B.  AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA’S UNEMPLOYMENT  RE- 
LIEF PROBLEMS 

The  need  for  unemployment  relief  in  Penn- 
sylvania grew  with  alarming  rapidity  following 
the  onset  of  the  depression  in  late  1929.  The 
assumption  of  the  responsibility  for  providing 
unemployment  relief  at  that  time  by  local  relief 
agencies  and  voluntary  committees  was  with  the 
belief  that  the  problem  would  be  of  short  dur- 
ation. The  heroic  efforts  of  these  scattered 
groups  to  overcome  the  inherent  handicaps  im- 
posed by  loose  organization,  scanty  personnel, 
lack  of  authority  and  inadequate  support,  and  to 
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meet  the  overwhelming  tasks  thrust  on  them 
by  the  emergency,  form  a record  of  extraordinary 
public  service.  As  the  volume  of  need  grew 
alarmingly,  these  organizations  encountered  in- 
creasing uncertainty  and  inadequacy  of  resources 
and  an  appalling  array  of  antiquated  and  hit-or- 
miss  expedients  were  brought  into  play.  These 
only  intensified  the  insecurity  imposed  upon  the 
unemployed  by  precarious  month-to-month  financ- 
ing and  by  frequent  changes  of  viewpoint  and 
practice  in  administration  of  relief.  Since  then 
State  and  Federal  agencies  have  been  established 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  confusion,  but  be- 
tween these  two,  especially  at  the  beginning,  there 
was  often  lack  of  synchronization  in  policies  and 
methods.  Uncertainty  and  vacillation  often  pre- 
vailed. Indeed  it  is  still  difficult  to  detect  con- 
sistent basic  principles  underlying  all  phases  of 
the  present  system  of  relief. 

In  the  course  of  its  development,  however,  the 
program  in  Pennsylvania  has  passed  through  three 
distinct  periods,  with  gradually  emerging  order 
and  uniformity:  first,  the  period  in  which  the 
administration  of  unemployment  relief  was  left 
entirely  to  local  public  and  private  initiative  and 
control;  second,  the  period  in  which  the  State 
contributed  to  financial  support  but  took  no  re- 
sponsibility for  administration;  and  third,  the 
period  in  which  the  State  undertook  centralized 
control  of  administration,  which  was  financed 
mainly  with  State  and  Federal  funds. ^ 

(a)  Period  of  Local  Financing  and  Adminis- 
tration 

The  first  period  was  a continuation  of  the  tra- 
ditional methods  of  poor  relief  in  the  traditional 
spirit.  Both  local  public  and  private  agencies  at- 
tempted to  expand  their  regular  relief  services 
rapidly  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Without  State  supervision  of  local  agen- 
cies, there  was  a total  lack  of  uniformity  both  in 
the  amounts  made  available  to  individual  recipi- 
ents, in  the  requirements  of  eligibility  for  relief 
benefits  and  in  all  other  essential  conditions  of 
administration.  Next-door  neighbors  in  similar 
circumstances  were  treated  according  to  entirely 

* The  first  two  periods  of  this  development  are  reviewed 
in  detail  in  Chapter  1 of  ‘‘Unemployment  Relief  in  Penn- 
sylvania. September  1.  1932-October  31,  1933,”  The  Re- 
port of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  December,  1933. 


different  standards.  The  one  almost  universal 
condition  was  inadequacy  of  funds  for  meeting 
the  problem  on  any  basis. 

(b)  Period  of  Local-State  Financing  and  Local 
Administration 

This  increasing  financial  stringency  in  local 
communities  became  conspicuously  obvious  in 
the  fall  of  1931  and  the  Legislature  was  called 
into  Special  Session.  On  December  28,  it  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  for  un- 
employment relief.^  Under  this  Act,  administra- 
tion of  the  State  funds  as  well  as  local  public 
funds  was  delegated  to  the  local  Poor  Boards  (ex- 
cept in  Philadelphia  where  administration  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  “Lloyd  Committee,” 
formerly  a private  group,  which  became  an  agency 
of  the  City  Department  of  Public  Welfare). 
Thus,  decentralization  and  lack  of  standardized 
administration  continued  rampant  throughout  this 
period.  The  distribution  of  State  funds,  how- 
ever, lent  force  to  the  demands  of  interested 
citizens  that  some  form  of  centralized  planning 
and  control  of  the  relief  program  be  instituted. 

(c)  Period  of  State-Federal  Financing  With 
State  Administration 

The  creation  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  by  act  of  the  Legislature  on  August  19, 
1932®  initiated  the  third  step  in  Pennsylvania’s  un- 
employment relief  program.  This  step,  contin- 
uing to  the  present  and  marked  by  steadily  grow- 
ing unification  and  coordination  in  relief  admin- 
istration, has  also  been  characterized  by  steady 
expansion  in  the  variety  and  amount  of  relief 
given.  During  this  period,  also,  a steadily  in- 
creasing share  of  relief  funds  has  come  from 
State  and  Federal  sources.  It  is  with  the  major 
features  and  developments  of  this  period  that 
subsequent  sections  of  this  Chapter  are  primarily 
concerned. 

Financing  the  Unemployment  Relief  Program 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  December, 
1933  Report  of  the  Executive  Director  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a larger  part  of  both  the  financing  and 

’ The  so-called  “First  Talbot  Act” — Act  No.  7-E,  De- 
cember 28,  1931,  P.  L.  1503. 

» Woodward  Act — Act  No.  51,  August  19,  1932,  P.  L.  88. 
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administration  of  the  unemployment  relief  pro- 
gram should  ultimately  be  borne  by  local  gov- 
ernmental units.  The  following  recommenda- 
tions were  therefore  made : 

“The  present  form  of  organization 
. . . is  admirably  suited  to  present 
conditions.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  the  time  the  Legislature  meets 
in  the  regular  Session  of  1935  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  local  municipalities  will 
have  materially  improved  and  that  gener- 
ally more  stable  conditions  will  exist. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  recommended 
that  a long  time  relief  program  be  estab- 
lished which  will  bring  back  the  local 
community  as  a more  active  participant 
in  Federal-State-Local  partnership. 

“It  is  further  recommended  that  new 
legislation  provide  that  the  local  com- 
munity make  the  basic  contribution  to- 
ward its  own  unemployment  expendi- 
tures retaining  a large  measure  of  con- 
trol of  local  administration.  However, 
it  is  also  strongly  recommended  that  the 
partnership  arrangement  of  Local-State- 
Federal  governments  be  continued  as  the 
basis  of  the  long  time  program.”^ 

Contrary  to  these  expectations,  local  govern- 
ments have  thus  far  borne  a progressively  smaller, 
rather  than  a larger,  share  of  the  burden  and  a 
wide  public  belief  has  developed  that  State  and 
Federal  governments  should  continue  to  finance 
unemployment  relief.  This  acceptance  of  Fed- 
eral-State financial  responsibility,  and  the  con- 
sequent assumption  of  State  control  in  adminis- 
tration, represents  a fundamental  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  Once  the  habit  of  relying  wholly 
upon  local  resources  and  agencies  was  broken, 
the  transition  in  view  point  followed  rapidly. 

But  this  transition  is  not  yet  complete.  Gradu- 
ally the  principle  is  gaining  favor  that  just  as  un- 
employment relief  is  not  a local  problem  exclusive- 
ly, so  it  is  not  even  a State  problem  primarily, 
but  one  demanding  National  action.  It  is  in- 
creasingly recognized  that  a local  area  or  a state 
overwhelmed  by  wide-spread  unemployment  finds 
itself  in  a vicious  circle;  the  circumstances  which 
throw  many  of  its  workers  on  public  relief  at 
the  same  time  impair  the  ability  of  the  same  com- 
munity to  shoulder  the  financial  burden  of  relief. 

*Op.  Cit.,  “Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania," 
page  56. 


Furthermore,  just  as  the  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment and  need  for  relief  is  not  distributed  uni- 
formly through  a state,  neither  is  it  equally  dis- 
tributed through  the  United  States;  and  just  as  it 
was  discovered  impossible  for  the  state  to  expect 
localities  afflicted  by  the  heavier  burdens  of  unem- 
ployment to  finance  their  own  relief  needs,  so  also 
is  it  apparently  impossible  for  States  where  un- 
employment is  heaviest  to  carry  alone  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  an  adequate  relief  program. 

It  has  appeared  increasingly  clear  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  in  other  States,  where  severe  unem- 
ployment exists.  State  resources  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  meet  the  constantly  rising  costs  of  financ- 
ing relief.  The  alternative  to  continued  extensive 
Federal  support  is  the  continuance  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  dangers  and  waste  of  present  precari- 
ous month-to-month  planning  and  support,  with 
resulting  confusion  in  relief  administration  and 
unnecessary  insecurity  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  dependent  unemployed.  Additional  taxes  on 
real  estate,  which  are  the  principal  source  of  local 
revenues,  would  penalize  the  home  owner  who  is 
already  over-burdened  with  taxes  and  often 
totally  unable  to  pay  them.  An  increase  in 
such  taxes  would  probably  cause  a marked  increase 
in  the  already  high  tax  delinquency  and  provide 
less,  rather  than  more,  revenue.  Additional  State 
financing  is  likewise  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
without  entailing  unjustifiable  sacrifices.  Further 
borrowings  of  any  appreciable  amount  cannot  be 
made  without  a Constitutional  amendment,  and 
because  of  Constitutional  limitations  this  cannot 
occur  before  1938.  Further  appropriations  by 
the  State  would,  therefore,  require  a heavy  in- 
crease in  taxation.  Pennsylvania  has  no  income 
tax.  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  indicate 
that  a graduated  income  tax — the  only  equitable 
type — would  be  unconstitutional  until  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  amended,  again  not  earlier  than 
1938.  Other  forms  of  taxation  are  likely  to  share 
the  disadvantage  of  a sales  tax,  which  would  tend 
to  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  reduce  further 
the  already  drastically  curtailed  purchasing  power 
of  workers,  small  business  men,  and  farmers  at 
a time  when  they  can  ill  afford  to  bear  even  exist- 
ing tax  burdens. 

These  plain  facts  indicate  that  a policy  of  financ- 
ing emergency  relief  activities  during  a depression 
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from  dwindling  current  tax  revenues  must  result 
in  a curtailment  of  normal  governmental  activi- 
ties without  affording  adequate  funds  for  relief. 
This  difficulty  was  thoroughly  illustrated  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  Pennsylvania’s  first 
State  appropriation,  which  was  provided  by  the 
abatement  of  appropriations  for  educational  and 
other  welfare  services.  If  tax  rates  are  increased 
to  off-set  declining  revenues,  a positive  bar  to  re- 
covery is  set  up  in  the  form  of  accelerated  defla- 
tion of  property  values.  The  flexibility  of  the 
Federal  taxation  system  and  the  large  borrowing 
power  of  the  Federal  government  avoid  these 
hazards  of  local  and  State  financing  of  the  relief 
program. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Pennsylvania 
must  perpetually  depend  wholly  upon  Federal 
funds  for  relief.  It  can  and  should  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  make  its  own  taxation  program  more 
flexible  and  adequate,  by  the  amendment  of  the 
State  Constitution  to  permit  the  levying  of  gradu- 
ated income  taxes  and  the  borrowing  of  suitable 
sums  for  necessary  permanent  development  and 
for  emergency  purposes. 

Adequacy  of  Relief 

The  State  Relief  Administration  started  its  re- 
lief program  in  September,  1932,  by  granting  re- 
lief in  the  form  of  food  only.  The  most  significant 
development  in  the  program  has  been  the  constant 
progress  toward  more  nearly  adequate  relief 
grants  to  provide  for  all  essential  needs  of  those 
dependent  upon  relief.  This  has  involved  not 
only  additional  types  of  relief,  in  the  form  of 
shoes,  clothing,  fuel,  medical  care,  and  shelter, 
but  also  increased  allowances  for  each  kind  of 
relief. 

Relief  grants  in  October,  1932,  the  first  com- 
plete month  of  relief  administration  under  the 
State  Relief  Administration,  averaged  less  than 
$13.00  per  family  per  month.  By  August,  1934, 
the  average  monthly  grant  had  increased  to 
$28.00.  Still  further  increases  are  both  inevitable 
and  desirable,  as  the  work  relief  program  is  ex- 
tended, as  cash  relief  grants  are  made  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Allegheny  counties  and  other  parts 
of  the  State,  as  the  basis  of  relief  is  more  gen- 
erally fixed  at  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the 


deficiency  of  income  of  families  in  relation  to  a 
minimum  budget  for  a decent  standard  of  living, 
as  the  rent  relief  program  is  extended,  and  as  shoe 
and  clothing  relief  orders  are  substituted  for  the 
present  system  of  direct  purchases  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  items. 

By  December,  1933,  shelter  was  the  chief  major 
need  for  which  no  provision  whatsoever  was  being 
made  from  State  and  Federal  funds.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  made  the  following  statement  in  his 
first  Annual  Report  written  at  that  time: 

“.  . . Shelter  is  a basic  necessity  of 
life  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  ex- 
pecting the  landlords  to  provide  a pro- 
portion of  the  relief  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed than  there  would  be  for  forcing 
the  merchants  to  provide  free  merchan- 
dise.” ' 

A rent  relief  program  was  begun  in  August, 
1934,  first  as  an  experiment  in  Allegheny  County 
and  later  extended  to  other  sections  of  the  State. 
Present  provisions  of  payment  for  shelter  are 
admittedly  inadequate.  Rent  is  allowed  on  a basis 
of  twice  the  amount  of  taxes  on  the  property, 
which  is  usually  less  than  one-half  of  current 
market  rentals.  Inadequate  though  this  provision 
is,  it  assists  the  landlord  in  meeting  the  fixed 
charges  on  his  property. 

Another  recommendation  made  in  the  Decem- 
ber, 1933,  Report  urged  that  relief  be  provided  on 
a “budgetary  deficiency”  basis.®  This  recommen- 
dation has  been  put  into  effect  in  the  new  work 
relief  program,  in  which  all  work  assignments  are 
made  on  this  basis.  Persons  are  assigned  to  work 
a sufficient  number  of  work  units  to  make  up 
their  income  deficiency  in  relation  to  a minimum 
budget  for  their  essential  needs. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  January  1,  1935, 
direct  relief  grants  in  kind  on  this  “budgetary 
deficiency”  basis  are  to  be  instituted  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State  which  are  not  on  a cash  relief 
basis.  It  is  proposed  that  orders  for  relief  in 
kind  will  be  issued  regularly  in  a total  amount 
equal  to  the  “budgetary  deficiency”  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  family  receiving  unemployment  relief. 
This  step  will  mark  a vast  improvement  over  the 

“ Op.  Cit.,  “Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania,” 
page  60. 

« See  page  38  for  description  of  the  budgetary  de- 
ficiency basis  of  making  relief  grants. 
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present  relief-in-kind  system,  under  which  orders 
for  certain  types  of  relief  are  issued  separately 
without  any  relationship  to  orders  for  other  types. 
It  will  also  tend  to  make  relief  grants  more  nearly 
adequate  in  meeting  all  the  basic  needs  of  the 
persons  dependent  upon  relief. 

As  a step  toward  the  beginning  of  the  “budg- 
etary deficiency”  basis  of  relief  in  kind,  the 
present  method  of  central  purchase  of  shoes  and 
clothing  and  their  direct  distribution  to  recipients 
of  relief  is  being  discontinued.  This  will  be  re- 
placed by  a system  under  which  the  relief  recipi- 
ent receives  an  order  for  a stated  amount  redeem- 
able for  shoes  and  clothing  at  any  retail  clothing 
or  shoe  store.  This  will  bring  the  method  of 
granting  shoes  and  clothing  into  line  with  the 
methods  now  used  for  providing  other  forms  of 
relief  in  kind,  and  will  spread  purchases  among 
widely  scattered  retail  stores. 

Cash  Relief 

The  “budgetary  deficiency”  basis  of  granting 
relief  cannot  be  made  wholly  effective  as  long  as 
relief  is  granted  by  separate  orders  for  the  various 
items  included  in  a family  budget. 

The  Executive  Director’s  December,  1933,  Re- 
port made  the  following  statement  and  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  cash  relief : 

“The  attempt  to  distribute  relief  in 
kind  has  resulted  in  an  immensely  cum- 
bersome system  which  involves  the  is- 
suing, auditing  and  disbursing  for  the 
millions  of  relief  orders  distributed 
monthly.  It  has  been  necessary  to  es- 
tablish an  elaborate  control  system  in 
order  to  insure  a proper  safeguard  of  ex- 
penditures. Furthermore,  this  system 
of  relief  has  created  a tendency  to  think 
in  terms  of  separate  types  of  relief, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  the  total  needs  of 
the  individual  receiving  relief.  Relief 
grants  made  in  cash  instead  of  in  kind  is 
the  only  remedy. 

“If  there  is  any  one  left  at  this  late 
date  who  would  protest  against  cash  re- 
lief as  being  a dole,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  we  are  already  giving  a dole, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  relief  orders 
for  food  or  other  necessities  of  life. 

Cash  relief  affords  the  family  some  op- 
portunity for  freedom  and  initiative  and, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  has  far  less  of  the 


psychology  of  ‘charity’  than  do  the  ster- 
eotyped orders  for  particular  types  of 
commodities. 

“.  . . Any  long-time  relief  program 
that  may  be  developed  in  the  State 
should  beyond  question  provide  for  re- 
lief in  cash,  and  cash  only.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  such  a system  be 
adopted  not  later  than  the  regular  Ses- 
sion of  Legislature  in  1935.”  ’’ 

Since  November,  1933,  all  work  relief  pay- 
ments have  been  exclusively  on  a cash  basis.  It 
is  with  a great  deal  of  gratification  that  it  can  now 
be  reported  that  direct  relief  also  is  being  granted 
exclusively  in  cash®  on  a “budgetary  deficiency” 
basis  in  Philadelphia.  This  step  forward,  which 
was  taken  as  an  experiment,  has  demonstrated  its 
soundness.  It  has  been  authorized  for  Allegheny 
County,  to  begin  in  January,  1935,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  relief  grants  will  be  placed 
on  a cash  payment  basis  throughout  the  State  in 
the  near  future. 

The  advantage  of  this  program  of  cash  relief 
rests  not  only  on  the  elimination  of  such  cumber- 
some and  costly  administrative  labor  but  also,  and 
primarily,  on  the  capacity  and  the  right  of  the 
recipients  of  relief  to  manage  their  own  resources 
economically  and  effectively,  in  meeting  their  own 
particular  needs,  just  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  the  past.  They  can  in  the  main  shop 
and  bargain  better  for  themselves  than  anyone  can 
do  for  them.  This  is  true  even  though  in  the 
process  of  readjustment  from  complete  depen- 
dency to  the  responsibility  of  handling  their  own 
funds  they  may  make  mistakes.  Educational 
guidance  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  relief 
visitors  will  doubtless  largely  compensate  in  the 
long  run  for  the  elimination  of  paternalistic  con- 
trol represented  by  relief  in  kind,  and  the  net  re- 
sult will  be  far  more  permanent  and  valuable. 

Work  Relief  and  the  C.W.A.  Program 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  relief  program 
under  the  State  Relief  Administration,  great 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  development  of  a 

’ Op.  Cit.,  “Unemployment  Relief  In  Pennsylvania,” 
page  60. 

® The  only  exceptions  are  allowances  for  medical  care 
which  cannot  be  budgeted  for  purposes  of  relief  and 
grants  of  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  which  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  grants. 
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work  relief  program.  The  State  Board  expressed 
the  hope  that  most  of  its  funds  would  be  expended 
for  work  relief  rather  than  for  direct  relief.  Al- 
though a work  relief  program  on  a “made  work” 
basis  was  developed,  it  never  justified  the  faith 
which  was  placed  in  it.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
fourteen  months  of  State  Relief  Administration, 
work  relief  was  waning.  Those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  relief  program  distinctly  felt 
that  “made  work”  was  unjustified.  The  Civil 
Works  Administration  program,  initiated  in  No- 
vember, 1933,  was  welcomed  as  a means  of  perma- 
nently killing  work  relief  on  a “made  work” 
basis.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Emer- 
gency Relief  Board  in  his  Report  of  December, 
1933,  summed  up  the  situation  in  the  following 
recommendation : 

“Work  relief,  which  in  a great  num- 
ber of  instances  has  been  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  forced  labor,  bitterly  and 
justly  resented  by  the  free  American 
citizens  upon  whom  it  has  been  imposed, 
should  be  abolished. 

“Work  relief  in  its  usual  form  is 
neither  real  work  nor  real  relief. 

“The  Civil  Works  Administration 
plan  supersedes  work  relief.  It  provides 
real  work  at  real  wages  on  public  works 
that  are  of  permanent  social  and  eco- 
nomic value.” " 

In  design,  the  Civil  Works  Administration  pro- 
gram was  a direct  attack  on  unemployment  and 
the  depression — an  attack  planned  to  provide 
quickly  a large  volume  of  purchasing  power  de- 
rived from  employment  on  useful  work.  In  plan 
and  method,  it  was  a recovery  measure  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a relief  measure.  Its  significance 
lay  in  its  bold  offering  of  normal  employment  on 
useful  work  to  a large  number  of  unemployed 
persons. 

The  precise  effects  of  the  C.W.A.  program  on 
business  activity,  unemployment,  and  relief  case 
load  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  However, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  swift  outpouring  of  purchas- 
ing power  into  the  hands  of  unemployed  citizens 
helped  materially  to  maintain  the  level  of  busi- 
ness activity,  at  a time  when  there  was  a slacken- 

• Op.  Cit.,  "Unemployment  Relief  In  Pennsylvania," 
page  59. 


ing  in  the  spurt  of  recovery  which  had  been  stim- 
ulated during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1933  by 
the  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Recovery  Admin- 
istration. The  maintenance  of  the  level  of  busi- 
ness activity  necessarily  had  the  corollary  effect 
of  preventing  increases  in  the  volume  of  unem- 
ployment and  unemployment  relief  cases  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1933-34.  In  general,  the 
projects  which  were  prosecuted  by  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  afforded  a worth-while 
economic  and  social  return  to  the  communities 
in  which  they  were  undertaken.  Improved 
morale  and  rehabilitation  of  the  persons  employed 
were  probably  the  most  important  values  which 
were  derived  from  the  program.  These  values 
are  subjective  and  therefore  cannot  be  measured. 

Unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  these  bene- 
fits were  only  transitory.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  C.W.A.  increased  rapidly  each 
week,  rising  sharply  to  a peak  in  the  volume  of 
employment,  and  then,  following  demobilization 
orders  from  the  Eederal  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration, decreased  with  almost  equal  rapidity. 
Such  rapid  ascent  followed  by  precipitous  decline 
brings  vividly  to  realization  the  shattered  hopes 
of  the  thousands  who  were  employed  for  a time 
only  to  be  dropped  from  employment  overnight. 
It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  morale  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  was  worse  upon  losing  their 
Civil  Works  employment  than  if  they  had  never 
enjoyed  this  brief  period  of  remunerative  work. 

What  portion  of  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion program  represented  relief  employment  only, 
and  what  proportion  directly  stimulated  private 
employment,  cannot  be  determined.  Any  attempt 
to  estimate  what  would  have  happened  to  the  di- 
rect relief  case  load  if  the  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration had  not  been  in  operation  would  constitute 
little  more  than  a guess.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  need  for  unemployment  relief  during  the 
winter  was  greater  than  would  be  indicated  by 
the  number  of  persons  to  whom  direct  relief  was 
given.  Some  of  the  C.W.A.  workers  not  taken 
from  relief  rolls  were  near  the  end  of  their  own 
resources.  This  conclusion  is  further  fortified 
by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration program  was  demobilized,  a large 
number  who  were  not  previously  receiving  direct 
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relief  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for  it  in  order 
to  maintain  their  families. 

Other  effects  on  the  direct  relief  program  took 
place.  The  funds  thrown  into  C.W.A.  projects 
were  largely  in  addition  to  those  available  for 
direct  relief  and,  since  the  direct  relief  load  was 
somewhat  reduced,  more  money  was  actually  avail- 
able for  meeting  the  needs  of  those  receiving  such 
relief.  It  was  thus  possible  during  this  period  to 
increase  both  the  number  of  types  of  relief  given 
and  the  amounts  allowed  for  each  type. 

Though  there  were  weaknesses  and  shortcom- 
ings in  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program, 
it  is  believed  that  a continuation  of  the  work 
attack  on  unemployment  should  be  essentially  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  upon  which  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  program  was  conducted.  Its 
chief  difficulty  was  the  emphasis  on  speed  as 
against  orderly  planning.  With  more  careful  and 
systematic  preparation,  its  effects,  both  in  relief 
and  toward  recovery,  could  have  been  greatly 
enhanced. 

The  Civil  Works  Administration  program  was 
officially  termiinated  March  31,  1934.  In  its  place 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  es- 
tablished a work  relief  program.  Pennsylvania’s 
part  in  this  new  program  conformed  to  Federal 
regulations  as  closely  as  conditions  would  permit. 
The  Federal  program  provided  that  work  be  as- 
signed on  such  a basis  that  earnings  would  be 
limited  to  relief  needs  in  each  instance.  But  there 
was  neither  an  organization  set  up  to  apply  such  a 
complex  method  of  work  assignments  nor  was 
there  available  the  data  in  each  case  necessary  for 
the  assignment  to  work  on  this  basis.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, therefore,  the  requirement  was  estab- 
lished that  all  placements,  except  for  supervisory 
personnel,  be  made  from  those  on  the  relief  rolls 
or  eligible  for  relief. 

This  program  was  restricted  largely  by  the 
necessity  of  completing  projects  which  had  been 
started  under  the  C.W.A.  As  these  projects  were 
completed,  the  program  was  diminished  and  fin- 
ally terminated  on  August  31,  1934. 

Meantime,  plans  were  laid  for  instituting  a new 
work  relief  program  in  full  accord  with  Federal 
requirements.  Data  for  case  records  of  those  on 
relief  were  enlarged  to  permit  an  analysis  of  each 
family’s  budgetary  needs.  The  new  program  be- 


gan in  October,  1934.  Only  persons  eligible  for 
relief  are  employed  and  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment is  limited  so  far  as  possible  to  the  work- 
time necessary  to  supply  the  “budgetary  defi- 
ciency” of  the  worker’s  family.  This  rule  does 
not  apply  to  the  supervisory  personnel.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent,  that  professional  and  non-manual 
projects  could  not  be  operated  efficiently  under 
these  conditions  of  rapid  labor  turnover  and  in- 
termittent operation.  Workers  on  such  projects 
were,  therefore,  permitted  to  be  employed  up  to 
two  weeks  per  month  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  “budgetary  deficiency.”  Similarly,  in  order  to 
obtain  efficiency  and  continuity  of  operation  on 
manual  projects,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
permit  the  employment  of  skilled  workers  not  on 
relief  rolls,  when  no  suitable  skilled  workers  may 
be  found  on  the  relief  rolls. 

Though  it  is  believed  that  the  present  work 
relief  program  in  Pennsylvania  is  as  nearly  sound 
as  work  relief  can  be  made,  and  though  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
permit  a completely  adequate  appraisal,  it  is  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  mixing  of  work  and  re- 
lief degrades  both.  Administratively,  the  pro- 
gram is  cumbersome  and  inevitably  weighed  down 
with  time-consuming  procedures.  It  is  more 
costly  than  direct  relief  and  does  little  to  raise  the 
level  of  relief  grants.  The  bright  side  of  the 
present  program  is  that  it  was  carefully  planned. 
Projects  are  actually  related  to  needs  represented 
in  the  relief  lists,  both  in  volume  of  labor  and  in 
occupational  skill,  and  on  the  whole  are  operating 
efficiently. 

The  ostensible  value  of  work  relief  is  three- 
fold: (1)  to  maintain  the  morale  and  the  self 
respect  of  the  person  receiving  relief ; (2)  to  pre- 
serve self-reliance;  and  (3)  to  provide  a return 
to  the  community  in  the  form  of  socially  and  eco- 
nomically valuable  service  for  the  money  ex- 
pended for  work  relief. 

Though  the  first  objective  may  be  partially  ful- 
filled with  respect  to  the  relief  itself,  work  relief 
has  the  opposite  result  upon  the  employment  pro- 
vided. The  sound  primary  principle  of  employ- 
ment is  opportunity  on  the  basis  of  ability,  not 
on  the  basis  of  need.  To  reverse  this  principle 
can  only  result  in  degrading  employment. 

The  second  objective  would  only  be  gained  if 
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employment  were  on  the  basis  of  ability.  Self  re- 
liance is  actually  destroyed  if  employment  is  not  a 
recognition  of  capacity  for  real  service. 

The  third  objective  is  partially  fulfilled  by  work 
relief,  but  it  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  imposing  a 
vicious  and  destructive  “no  work,  no  eat”  policy, 
which  violates  sound  principles  both  of  democracy 
and  of  humanity. 

Public  Employment  Service 

The  State  Relief  Administration  has  consist- 
ently cooperated  in  the  development  of  a state- 
wide employment  service.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  no  state-wide  system  of  free  public  employ- 
ment offices  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  operated  such  offices 
in  thirteen  of  the  larger  industrial  cities. 

In  the  summer  of  1933,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment established  the  National  Re-employment 
Service  on  a nation-wide  plan,  and  offices  were 
opened  in  the  fifty-four  Pennsylvania  counties  in 
which  there  were  no  State  Employment  Offices. 
The  activities  of  the  State  and  Federal  services 
were  coordinated  through  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  establishing  the  National  Re-employment 
Service  was  to  provide  a satisfactory  means  to 
select  workers  for  Public  Works  projects.  In 
Pennsylvania,  however,  the  C.W.A.  and  its  succes- 
sor, the  Work  Division,  utilized  the  State  and 
National  Employment  Offices  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  did  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
granted  work  relief  funds  at  first  to  provide  cler- 
ical and  office  workers  for  both  the  State  and  Na- 
tional services.  Under  the  C.W.A.  a project  was 
approved  for  providing  additional  personnel  not 
only  for  clerical  work  but  also  for  registering  and 
assigning  workers.  Although  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  discontinued  the 
granting  of  special  funds  for  the  employment 
service  with  the  termination  of  the  C.W.A.,  the 
State  Relief  Administration  has  continued  and 
increased  the  allocation  of  funds  to  these  agencies. 

Placements  under  the  C.W.A.  and  Work  Di- 
vision programs  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania 
by  the  State  and  National  Employment  offices. 


This  policy  was  adopted  not  only  because  it 
was  believed  that  the  Employment  Services  were 
better  qualified  than  the  Relief  Administration  to 
do  placement  work,  but  also  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  employment  services  themselves 
would  thereby  be  strengthened. 

The  Care  of  Homeless  and  Transients 

The  problem  of  transiency,  as  such,  is  not  new. 
Individuals  and  large  groups  have  continually 
migrated  from  one  country  to  another  in  search 
of  religious  or  political  freedom,  or  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  The  problem  has  always  been 
more  acute  during  and  following  periods  of  social 
or  economic  upheaval. 

In  this  country,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  our 
limitation  of  immigration,  the  adjustment  and  as- 
similation of  the  immigrant  seeking  opportunity 
in  America,  constituted  in  part  a problem  in 
transiency.  In  the  early  days,  too,  there  was  the 
great  trek  westward  in  the  establishment  of  new 
frontiers.  There  always  has  been  migratory  la- 
bor to  supply  the  needs  of  seasonal  and  sectional 
industries.  In  more  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a great  movement  from  rural  to  urban  centers. 
Another  type  of  transiency  arises  from  the  rest- 
lessness and  eagerness  of  youth  in  its  search  for 
adventure  and  new  experience. 

Following  1929,  unemployment  became  a ma- 
jor factor  in  homelessness  and  transiency.  The 
problem  grew  to  alarming  proportions  in  every 
city.  Older  men,  usually  suffering  from  physical 
disabilities  and  less  able  to  adjust  themselves  to 
loss  of  work,  tended  to  remain  where  they  were, 
and  they  became  what  we  now  call  the  “local 
homeless”  group.  Younger  men,  boys,  and  some 
girls,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  families,  like 
the  pioneers  of  other  days,  struck  out  for  other 
parts  of  the  country,  mainly  to  seek  employ- 
ment and,  also,  especially  the  youth,  to  seek  ad- 
venture and  a change  from  their  seemingly  mo- 
notonous existence  and  strife  at  home.  These 
youngsters  represent  the  “stranded  generation,” 
who  have  as  yet  no  trade  or  vocation  and  for 
whom  the  immediate  future  promises  very  little. 

In  previous  times,  there  was  usually  some  op- 
portunity at  the  other  end  of  the  trail.  Today 
it  has  become  a matter  of  endlessly  following 
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a fruitless  hope.  After  several  years  of  such 
wandering,  brow-beaten  and  constantly  under  an 
emotional  strain  not  unlike  that  experienced  by 
a fugitive  from  justice,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
transients  easily  come  to  look  like  “bums.” 
Therein  lies  one  aspect  of  the  tragedy,  for  only 
a small  percentage  of  these  people  would  not  work 
if  they  could.  The  large  majority  represent  a 
fair  cross  section  of  the  American  population,  as 
to  educational  background,  vocational  skill,  and 
attitude  toward  life  and  work. 

The  year  1930  witnessed  tremendous  growth 
of  homelessness  and  transiency,  and  with  it,  sin- 
cere but  unfortunate  attempts  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividual communities  to  deal  with  the  problem 
as  an  emergency  that  would  disappear  with  the 
coming  of  spring.  Coupled  with  this  was  an  al- 
most universal  attitude  that  these  people,  like 
“bums”  and  “tramps”  of  old,  should  be  driven 
out  of  town  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  increase  in  the  local  burden  of  unemployment. 
The  “one  night  flop,”  followed  by  an  “invitation” 
to  leave  town,  was  the  rule.  Transients  were 
herded  overnight  into  police  stations,  missions, 
almshouses,  and  temporary  shelters,  and  were 
forever  kept  on  the  march. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  even  these  emer- 
gency efforts  must  be  unified,  and  as  a result  ap- 
plication bureaus  for  the  homeless  and  transients 
were  established  in  many  large  cities.  Appli- 
cants at  the  bureaus  were  then  sent  to  the  agen- 
cies that  were  presumably  best  suited  to  handle 
the  individual  problems.  However,  the  standards 
of  care  of  many  of  these  agencies  were,  and  often 
still  are,  very  low.  Overcrowding,  poor  sanita- 
tion, bad  and  inadequate  food,  and,  worst  of  all, 
little  or  no  program  of  rehabilitation  or  con- 
structive help,  often  prevailed.  The  application 
bureaus  and  shelters  were  supported  in  the  main 
from  private  funds.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  municipal  and  county  aid  became  neces- 
sary. Presently,  too,  these  funds  became  ex- 
hausted, necessitating  appeals  to  the  State.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  private  agencies  dealing  with 
homeless  and  transients  were  assisted  with  funds 
received  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration for  this  purpose.  This  assistance  con- 
tinued until  the  Federal  Transient  program  was 
fully  inaugurated. 


Even  though  the  standards  of  the  private  agen- 
cies were  not  high  and  results  were  far  from  ideal, 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  most  cases  the  job  was 
done  as  well  as  could  be  expected  with  the  facili- 
ties, personnel,  and  funds  available.  No  one 
knows  what  might  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unlimited  devotion  of  time  and  resources 
by  these  private  individuals  and  groups  in  setting 
up  emergency  shelter  and  care  in  those  early  days. 

With  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  thoughtful 
leaders  in  the  field  that  many  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem were  practically  permanent,  the  necessity  for 
Federal  action  became  apparent,  not  only  because 
of  the  financial  situation,  but  also  because  of  the 
need  for  approaching  the  whole  problem  on  a 
broad  basis,  with  an  attendant  nation-wide  stand- 
ardization of  policy  and  care. 

The  settlement  laws,  common  to  the  whole 
country  and  derived  from  the  old  feudal  system 
perpetuated  in  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Laws,  which 
still  dominate  the  American  scene,  encouraged  the 
efforts  of  local  communities  to  be  rid  of  those 
who  were  not  legal  residents.  Only  an  authority 
extending  over  all  local  boundary  lines  and  af- 
fording adequate  means  either  for  returning  wan- 
derers to  their  places  of  legal  settlement  or  for 
providing  adequate  care  wherever  they  were  found 
could  adequately  cope  with  the  problem. 

A representative  social  work  group  was  organ- 
ized, which  is  now  known  as  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Care  of  Transients  and  Homeless,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  A report  and 
recommendations  were  made  to  Congress.  As  a 
result.  Congress  made  a special  appropriation  for 
the  care  of  transients  and  homeless,  and  a Tran- 
sient Division  was  set  up  as  a part  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  The  actual 
program  was  begun  in  June,  1933.  State  Relief 
Administrations  were  asked  to  submit  plans  for 
carrying  on  this  activity,  and  as  such  plans  were 
approved,  allocations  were  made  to  the  several 
states.  Transient  bureaus  and  centers  began  to 
make  their  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  of  1933. 

As  the  work  with  transients  grew  and  its  cost 
mounted  the  whole  program  was  brought  into 
sharper  focus.  The  need  for  its  thorough  inte- 
gration with  the  general  operation  of  the  State 
and  Local  Relief  Administrations  became  ap- 
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parent.  It  came  to  be  realized  that  a homeless 
local  resident  is  a potential  transient  and  vice 
versa,  while  many  families  on  local  relief  were 
also  directly  affected  by  the  threat  or  fact  of 
desertion  and  wanderings  of  some  of  their  mem- 
bers. 

Integration  of  transient  relief  and  general  re- 
lief has  now  been  largely  effected,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  special  procedures  still  under 
development.  The  State  Relief  Administration  is 
now  assuming  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance  of 
State  and  local  homeless  persons,  from  its  gen- 
eral relief  fund,  while  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  carries  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  whole  program,  as  well  as  the  relief 
cost  of  interstate  transients. 

Relief  in  Industrial  Areas 

The  problems  discussed  in  this  Report  deal 
largely  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  relief 
in  industrial  areas,  as  the  present  unemployment 
relief  program  has  been  shaped  largely  by  the 
problem  encountered  there.  There  is  growing 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  relief  of  industrial 
unemployment  is  only  a stop-gap,  in  the  absence 
of  substantial  recovery,  and  that  such  recovery  is 
dependent  upon  measures  of  agricultural  as  well 
as  industrial  employment.  The  'problem  of  in- 
dustrial relief  for  the  present  must  be  met  and 
dealt  imth  where  it  is.  Measures  of  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  measures  of  unemployment 
relief  must  each  be  clearly  defined  for  what  each 
is,  but  they  must  be  related  to  each  other. 

Appreciation  of  this  fact  was  voiced  recently 
by  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  who  said : 

“The  City  . . . neither  sustains  nor 
reproduces  itself  ....  The  nearest 
approach  to  self-support  that  the  city 
dweller  can  ever  have  is  his  purchasing 
power.  Deprived  of  this  he  has  a help- 
lessness which  is  so  sudden  that  it  as- 
tonishes even  himself  ....  When  it 
reaches  the  city,  therefore,  the  relief  or- 
ganization must  admit  to  itself  that  so 
far  as  it  copes  with  the  results  of  unem- 
ployment, and  so  far  as  it  presents  civil 
works  or  any  of  its  variations  as  a means 
of  extending  subsistence,  it  is  only  tem- 


porizing with  a problem  which  belongs 
to  industrial  recovery.”^® 

Relief  in  Rural  Areas  and  Stranded  Industrial 

Communities 

The  adaptation  of  the  existing  relief  program, 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  urban 
workers,  to  the  conditions  in  rural  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  is  difficult.  The  determination  of 
eligibility  for  relief  as  well  as  the  type  and  amount 
of  relief  to  be  granted  is  based  largely  upon  the 
size  and  resources  of  the  family.  The  diversity 
of  resources  available  to  rural  families,  who  are 
accustomed  to  produce  a portion  of  their  own  food 
requirements  and  who  do  not  usually  receive  cash 
incomes  comparable  with  those  received  by 
families  living  in  cities,  makes  evaluation  of  re- 
sources exceedingly  difficult.  There  are  also  op- 
portunities for  occasional  and  seasonal  employ- 
ment for  which  payment  may  be  made  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  complicating  the  determination  of  need 
for  relief  and  causing  it  to  fluctuate  widely.  The 
rural  relief  worker  also  is  hampered  in  adminis- 
tration by  bad  roads,  irregular  mail,  and  scattered 
residence. 

Attitudes  in  rural  sections  toward  relief  giving 
are  also  influenced  by  longer  association  between 
families,  which  results  in  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  family  characteristics  and  circumstances 
than  is  common  among  urban  neighbors.  There 
is  greater  opportunity  for  self-support,  which, 
per  se,  tends  to  make  failure  of  self-support  seem 
more  positively  like  personal  failure.  Adminis- 
tration is  also  hampered  in  rural  communities  by 
a dearth  of  trained  workers,  many  of  those  inter- 
ested being  drawn  from  their  home  communi- 
ties by  the  city  training  centers. 

Pennsylvania’s  rural  case  load  of  unemploy- 
ment relief,  comprising  roughly  between  10  and 
15  per  cent  of  the  total,  falls  in  three  main  classi- 
fications : 

(1)  Stranded  families  living  primarily  in  vil- 
lages, or  company  towns,  who  have  small  chance 
of  being  re-employed  in  their  old  jobs  and  in  their 
present  environment.  These  constitute  the  larg- 
est percentage  of  the  rural  case  load.  Depletion 
of  natural  resources,  obsolescence  of  industry,  as 

“Williams,  Aubrey,  New  York  Times,  April  1,  1934. 
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well  as  technological  developments,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  stranding  of  these  families. 

(2)  Industrial  workers  living  in  the  country, 
whose  chief  source  of  income  is  from  industry, 
supplemented  by  the  production  of  part  of  their 
food  needs. 

(3)  Farm  families  whose  main  source  of  live- 
lihood is  from  agricultural  production.  This 
group  represents  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  relief  families  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  relief  needs  of  farm  families  and  industrial 
workers  living  on  land  are  the  most  difficult  to 
determine  on  the  basis  of  the  present  relief  pro- 
gram. Since  food  was  the  first  type  of  relief 
emphasized,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  relief  pro- 
gram was  primarily  planned  to  meet  urban  con- 
ditions, there  has  been  a tendency  to  consider  the 
receiving  of  food  relief  as  a pre-requisite  for 
other  forms  of  assistance.  The  farmer  whose 
crops  have  suffered  from  drought  and  who  has 
insufficient  feed  for  his  cattle  does  not  want  a 
food  order  for  himself,  he  needs  hay  and  grain. 
His  problem  is  not  solved  by  the  selling  of  his 
stock,  for  it  is  the  source  of  his  income.  The 
farmer  whose  chief  income  has  been  derived  from 
the  sale  of  milk  and  who  finds  that,  due  to  health 
and  sanitation  rules,  he  must  build  a new  milk 
house,  does  not  need  a food  order.  Unless  he 
finds  funds  with  which  to  build  his  milk  house  he 
is  a potential  relief  case  and  the  cost  of  direct 
relief  in  course  of  time  might  far  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  needed  loan. 

The  inauguration  of  the  rural  adjustment  pro- 
gram will  assist  in  solving  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. This  program,  however,  is  not  a mass  re- 
lief activity  and  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  large  numbers  of  families.  Therefore,  the 
necessity  for  direct  relief  in  rural  areas  will  con- 
tinue, especially  since  business  recovery  will  prob- 
ably be  reflected  more  quickly  in  urban  centers 
than  in  rural  communities.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  stranded  populations  will  constitute  a per- 
manent unemployment  problem  unless  definite  eco- 
nomic and  social  adjustments  are  introduced  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  policies  affecting  rehabilitation,  cash  relief 
and  relief  in  kind  in  rural  areas  must  be  planned 
in  the  light  of  all  these  problems. 


Rural  Adjustment 

A sound  plan  for  rural  adjustment  must  pro- 
vide aid  without  contributing  further  to  the  ex- 
isting distress  of  agriculture.  In  contrast  with 
the  “one  crop”  Southern  and  Western  States, 
Pennsylvania  farmers  are  extensively  engaged  in 
practically  every  line  of  agricultural  production. 
Opportunities  for  the  development  of  agricultural 
work,  in  connection  with  relief,  which  does  not 
compete  with  normal  agricultural  activity,  appear 
to  be  limited ; a program  which  contemplates  any 
form  of  “back  to  the  land”  movement  must  be  de- 
vised with  the  greatest  care  if  net  results  are  to 
be  favorable. 

Depletion  of  natural  resources  has  resulted  in 
the  stranding  of  large  groups  of  people.  This 
problem  appears  in  areas  formerly  devoted  to 
lumbering  and  coal  mining.  In  other  specific  spots 
the  closing  and  removal  of  factories  presents  a 
similar  problem.  The  establishment  of  extensive 
industrial  enterprises  for  relief  purposes  threatens 
competition  with  Pennsylvania’s  diversified  indus- 
try. 

On  the  basis  of  present  studies  and  experiments 
it  is  planned  to  initiate  in  the  near  future  certain 
adjustment  projects.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  these 
stranded  groups  have  little  opportunity  for  adjust- 
ing themselves  in  their  present  environments. 
They  can  be  restored  to  productive  employment 
only  by  being  helped  to  move  to  other  areas.  This 
must  be  a gradual  process,  however,  since  it  would 
be  unwise  for  persons  to  move  from  one  area  to 
another  until  there  is  a prospect  of  economic  ab- 
sorption in  the  community  to  which  they  propose 
to  go. 

In  certain  other  communities,  however,  there 
appear  to  be  strong  possibilities  of  eventually  re- 
employing a large  part  of  the  population  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Here  the  development  of  gar- 
dening and  small-scale  subsistence  farming  for 
partial  support  will  be  considered.  Other  varia- 
tions of  these  and  other  methods  will  have  to  be 
developed.  The  plan  of  attack  must  be  kept  flex- 
ible in  order  to  meet  particular  situations.  In 
some  instances  there  must  be  a postponement  un- 
til the  general  economic  situation  improves. 

Meantime,  many  of  these  stranded  groups  will 
be  dependent  upon  direct  relief  for  indefinite  pe- 
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riods.  To  meet  this  pr®blem  the  subsistence 
homestead  program  has  been  advanced.  It  is 
based  on  the  hope  that  unemployed  citizens  can 
be  helped  to  a position  where  they  can  supply  a 
large  share  of  their  own  needs  by  cultivating  gar- 
dens and  operating  non-competitive  handicraft  en- 
terprises. Re-housing  some  of  these  unemployed 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  homestead  projects, 
affording  a certain  amount  of  desirable  employ- 
ment as  well. 

There  are  several  drawbacks  to  any  widespread 
development  of  subsistence  homesteads.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  unwise  to  relegate  any  large 
number  of  people  to  reliance  upon  antiquated  and 
relatively  inefficient  methods  of  production.  In 
the  second  place,  it  appears  impossible  to  find  non- 
competitive part-time  occupations  for  any  large 
number  of  persons.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral agricultural  situation,  adding  to  the  farming 
population  would  perhaps  help  to  balance  the  bud- 
get of  one  group  of  citizens,  but  it  certainly  would 
tend  to  throw  further  out  of  adjustment  farm  pro- 
duction and  farm  prices. 

The  Development  of  Unified  Administration 

During  the  early  years  of  the  depression,  there 
had  been  no  public  relief  agency  organized  on  a 
state-wide  basis  to  administer  public  relief  funds. 
There  were,  however,  several  types  of  agencies 
having  specialized  functions.  None  of  these  were 
prepared  or  authorized  to  meet  the  mass  relief 
problems  of  unemployment  with  which  they  were 
confronted.  The  functions  and  limitations  of 
these  agencies  are  described  in  Chapter  III  of  this 
Report. 

To  meet  the  economic  needs  occasioned  by  un- 
employment, an  untold  number  of  relief  agencies 
had  come  into  being.  In  a few  cases,  relief  ac- 
tivities centered  around  local  chapters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  In  other  cases,  local  fra- 
ternal and  labor  organizations  engaged  in  relief 
activities  financed  by  voluntary  contributions.  In 
the  less  densely  settled  regions,  groups  of  local 
citizens  banded  together  in  emergency  volun- 
teer relief  organizations.  In  still  others, 
there  existed  organized  private  social  agencies. 
Local  Poor  Boards  also  had  a large  part.  These 
various  local  public  and  private  organizations  as- 


sumed part  or  all  of  the  duties  of  administering 
such  voluntary  gifts  as  could  be  obtained. 

Unsatisfactory  conditions  attended  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  First  Talbot  Act  passed  during  the 
winter  of  1931-32,  assigning  to  the  Poor  Boards 
the  administration  of  a $10,000,000  appropria- 
tion. The  result  was  a very  uneven  and  unfit  care 
of  the  unemployed ; and  the  Legislature  in  a Spe- 
cial Session  in  August,  1932,  created  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board”  as  a state-wide  agency 
in  charge  of  unemployment  relief. 

The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  is  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
the  Auditor  General,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Board  began  its  existence  on  September  1,  1932, 
and  since  that  date  all  State  and  Federal  unem- 
ployment relief  funds  have  been  administered 
under  its  statutory  authority.  The  Act  creating 
the  Board  permitted  the  exercise  of  a greater  de- 
gree of  flexibility  and  probably  conferred  a wider 
range  of  administrative  discretion  than  had  ever 
before  been  granted  to  an  administrative  body  by 
the  State.  The  Board  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  planning  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  it.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was 
given  authority  to  determine  the  method  and  man- 
ner of  distributing  direct  relief  and  to  choose  the 
agencies  through  which  such  relief  would  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Undoubtedly,  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature 
was  to  permit  the  administrative  body  to  adapt  its 
operations  to  the  rapidly  changing  exigencies  in- 
herent in  the  unprecedented  problem  of  industrial 
dislocation  and  unemployment  relief.  This  wide 
range  of  discretionary  authority  implied,  by  the 
same  token,  an  unprecedented  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  funds 
placed  at  the  Board’s  disposal. 

The  Board  determined  to  establish  in  each  of 
the  67  counties  local  relief  agencies  known  as 
County  Emergency  Relief  Boards.  By  Septem- 
ber 1,  1932,  there  was  such  a board  in  each 
county.  These  Local  Relief  Administrations  were 
given  broad  authority  to  set  up  the  machinery  for 
the  local  administration  of  relief. 

On  September  8,  1932,  the  State  Board  ex- 
pressed the  following  policy; 

“Act  No.  61,  August  19,  1982,  P.  L.  88. 
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“It  is  of  greatest  importance  that  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  relief  should  be  pre- 
vented from  securing  food  orders  . . . 

But  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
urges  Local  Boards,  in  all  counties  where 
there  is  pressing  and  immediate  proce- 
dure, which  holds  up  the  giving  of  re- 
lief, postpone  until  a later  period  time- 
consuming,  minute  investigations  of  ap- 
plicants for  help,  and  see  that  the  hungry 
are  fed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

The  Local  Relief  Administrations  were  given 
great  latitude  in  the  determination  of  relief  stand- 
ards and  policies.  The  local  administration  of 
relief  therefore  took  on  a varied  pattern.  In  a 
few  cases,  the  Local  Boards  delegated  the  admin- 
istration in  whole  or  in  part  to  County  Poor 
Boards  or  Poor  Districts.  In  other  instances,  the 
Local  Board  delegated  the  administration  of  the 
funds  to  a combination  of  local  public  and  private 
agencies.  In  only  one  instance  did  the  Local 
Board  assume  full  administrative  responsibility. 
This  occurred  in  Philadelphia  and  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  “Lloyd  Committee”  which,  when  the 
State  Relief  Administration  commenced  its 
operations  in  September,  1932,  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  present  Philadelphia  County  Relief 
Board  and  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
direct  administration  of  all  local  funds. 

Despite  some  experience  with  professional  so- 
cial service  in  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  and 
a few  other  public  social  agencies,  there  was  a 
deep-rooted  public  impression  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  had  different  aspects  than  the 
administration  of  any  other  public  funds  and  that 
relief  grants  could  be  made  through  volunteer 
workers,  with  little  or  no  funds  expended  for 
administration. 

With  an  inadequate,  inexperienced  personnel 
for  the  investigation  of  needs  and  the  granting  of 
relief,  the  case  load  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  there  was  no  adequate  safeguard  in  careful  ac- 
counting for  expenditures.  Reluctantly,  the  State 
Board  made  a grant  for  administrative  expenses 
to  the  Philadelphia  Relief  Administration,  after 
efforts  to  secure  local  funds  had  failed.  And 
with  still  greater  reluctance,  a limited  provision 
was  finally  made  for  administrative  expense  for 


other  Local  Relief  Administrations  in  December, 
1932. 

During  the  first  regular  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, between  January  and  June,  1933,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  State  Relief  Administration  hung  in 
the  balance.  It  was  impossible  to  develop  more 
than  the  beginning  of  a uniform  policy  of  relief 
administration,  while  the  insufficiency  of  State  and 
Federal  funds  jeopardized  from  month  to  month 
ihe  very  existence  of  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  the  determina- 
tion of  relief  standards  and  practices  continued  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  Local  Boards.  There  was  a 
complete  absence  of  uniformity,  even  in  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  relief.  These 
standards  varied  widely  even  within  the  same 
community.  The  result  was  that  the  citizens  of 
the  State  who  were  dependent  on  unemployment 
relief  and  who  were  entitled,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, to  receive  equitable  treatment,  could  not 
understand  the  differences  which  characterized  re- 
lief administration. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1933,  steps  were  taken  to 
provide  a more  adequate  staff  for  the  State  and 
Local  Relief  Administrations  and  to  bring  about 
coordination  of  practices  and  standards.  Paid 
personnel  was  recruited,  and  a certain  degree  of 
orderliness  in  relief  administration  began  to  re- 
place the  chaotic  condition  which  had  gone  before. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  untiring  and  faithful  service  of  number- 
less citizens  of  the  State,  freely  given  on  a volun- 
teer basis  during  this  period,  constitutes  an  untold 
public  service.  The  conditions  here  described  do 
not  detract  one  iota  from  the  splendid  spirit  and 
hard  work  of  these  citizens.  These  conditions  re- 
flect only  the  lack  of  understanding  throughout 
the  United  States,  during  that  time,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  the  general  unwillingness 
to  recognize  that  it  was  not  an  emergency,  but  a 
situation  which  must  be  faced  on  a long-run  basis. 

From  early  1933  to  the  present  time,  emphasis 
in  the  development  of  the  administration  of  relief 
has  been  placed  upon  the  greater  unification  in 
methods  and  standards.  Gradually,  the  personnel 
of  the  State  and  Local  Relief  Administrations  has 
been  strengthened.  As  funds  have  become  avail- 
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able,  there  has  been  a continuous  improvement  in 
standards  of  relief,  moving  toward  the  ultimate  es- 
tablishment of  cash  relief  on  the  basis  of  the 
“budgetary  deficiency”  of  the  family.  Records 
and  reports  have  been  placed  on  a uniform  basis 
and  a uniform  classification  of  accounts  has  been 
installed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  devel- 
opment of  unemployment  relief  administration  has 
been  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  local  admin- 
istrative units  through  the  formation  of  relief 
areas.  At  the  outset  of  this  program,  there  were 
sixty-seven  county  relief  boards,  acting  often 
through  many  other  public  or  private  local  agen- 
cies. Thus,  there  were  literally  hundreds  of  re- 
lief agencies  administering  State  and  Federal 
funds  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1932  and  1933. 
Later,  except  in  one  or  two  isolated  instances,  the 
administrative  agencies  within  a county  were  uni- 
fied into  a single  Administration.  Many  of  these 
have  now  been  combined  in  larger  units.  To  date 
there  have  been  formed  fourteen  Relief  Areas 
comprising  forty-four  counties.  The  Relief  Area 
is  an  administrative  unit  similar  in  all  resp>ects  to 
the  county  unit,  except  that  it  includes  from  two 
to  five  counties.  There  is  a central  administrative 
office  in  each  Relief  Area,  with  district  offices 
located  elsewhere  as  needed. 

Better  and  more  adequate  office  space  has  re- 
cently been  provided.  There  is  need,  however,  of 
further  improvement  in  physical  facilities  for  the 
conduct  of  this  work. 

The  necessity  to  secure  unification  and  stand- 
ardization of  relief  practices  and  policies  has  in- 
troduced a high  degree  of  State  centralization  of 
relief  administration.  Furthermore,  the  numer- 
ous changes  in  Federal  policies  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  C.  W.  A.  and  Work  Division  pro- 
grams, have  further  introduced  the  necessity  of 
centralization,  in  order  to  establish  the  operating 
policies  required  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken,  however,  to  decen- 
tralize operation  to  the  greatest  degree  possible. 
It  is  believed  that  the  decentralization  process 
should  be  instituted  slowly  by  experiment  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  by  which  the  problem  has 
so  frequently  been  met  in  the  experience  of  pri- 


vate industry  when  over-centralization  has  oc- 
curred. 

During  April,  1934,  when  the  C.  W.  A.  was 
demobilized  and  the  Work  Division  was  formed 
upon  the  nucleus  of  the  State  and  Local  Relief  Ad- 
ministrations, it  was  considered  exp>edient  to  set 
up  the  Relief  and  Work  Divisions  separately,  with 
a Financial  Division  functioning  as  the  financial 
control  unit  for  both  organizations.  This  form 
of  organization  was  a temporary  expedient.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  in  a number  of  instances 
to  integrate  the  three  divisions  into  a single  local 
relief  administration.  More  active  steps  in  this 
direction  have  in  most  instances  been  delayed, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  concerning  the  form  in 
which  work  relief  will  be  undertaken  during  the 
coming  year. 

During  the  process  of  centralization  of  relief 
administration  in  Pennsylvania,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Local  Boards  have  tended  to  become  advisory 
rather  than  administrative  boards.  If  the  policies 
of  relief  administration  continue  to  be  considered 
as  a part  of  the  national  program,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration  holding  the 
State  Administration  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  that  program,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  present 
trend  will  be  materially  altered. 

Whether  in  an  advisory  or  administrative  ca- 
pacity, there  is  no  part  of  the  relief  administration 
which  it  is  more  important  to  retain  than  the 
active  and  interested  participation  and  the  in- 
valuable aid  and  counsel  of  citizens  who  have 
participated  in  the  development  of  the  relief  pro- 
gram, either  as  members  of  the  citizen  boards  or 
in  other  advisory  functions. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  major  policies,  and 
in  a large  measure  the  responsibility  for  execu- 
tion of  these  policies,  will  always  tend  to  move 
towards  the  unit  of  government  which  provides 
the  funds.  A similar  tendency  has  always  been 
true  in  corporate  development  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  government. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  here,  as  at 
many  other  points  where  tendencies  and  de- 
velopments are  reported,  that  whatever  improve- 
ments are  evident,  they  are  but  the  beginnings  and 
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foundations  of  further  necessary  adjustment. 
There  remain  many  elements  of  friction  and  con- 
fusion whose  gradual  elimination,  through  the  co- 
operative effort  of  citizens  and  officials,  Local, 
State  and  Federal,  will  add  directly  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  unemployment  relief  by  its  recip- 
ients and  will  increase  the  security  and  satisfac- 
tion afforded  to  the  State  by  this  vast  program. 

Improvement  of  Personnel  Standards 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  personnel 
standards  in  the  administration  of  unemployment 
relief,  the  following  recommendation  was  made 
in  the  December,  1933,  Report  of  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board. 

“It  is  recommended  that,  in  any  perma- 
nent relief  program,  safeguards  be  es- 
tablished so  that  the  selection  of  person- 
nel and  tenure  of  office  may  be  protected 
by  effective  Civil  Service  provisions  in 
such  a way  as  to  remove  these  offices  en- 
tirely from  the  sphere  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. It  is  particularly  important  in  this 
field  of  governmental  activity  that  poli- 
tics be  barred.  When  it  is  realized  that 
relief  grants  are  in  a measure  gifts  from 
the  State  to  individuals,  no  permanent 
system  should  even  be  considered  without 
this  protection.  It  is  a provision  which 
should  be  desired  not  only  by  the  relief 
administration,  but  also  by  the  taxpayers 
and  far-sighted  political  leaders  as  well. 

The  importance  of  this  recommendation 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.” 

During  the  past  year,  first  restricted  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  attainment  of  this  recommenda- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1934,  some  2,000  Junior 
Visitors  and  Assistant  Supervisors  were  to  be 
added  to  the  staffs  of  the  Local  Relief  Adminis- 
trations. A competitive  examination  was  used  as 
a basis  for  selecting  the  personnel  to  fill  these  po- 
sitions. Though  the  examination  was  conducted 
primarily  as  an  experiment,  the  results  demon- 
strated the  value  of  competitive  examinations  as 
a basis  for  selecting  administrative  personnel. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  placing 
the  entire  staff  of  the  State  and  Local  Relief  Ad- 
ministrations under  a strictly  enforced  merit  plan, 
sufficiently  flexible  in  its  operation,  however,  to 

“ Op.  Cit.,  "Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania," 
page  58. 


permit  appointing  officers  reasonable  latitude  in 
the  selection  of  appointees  from  eligible  lists,  and 
adequately  protected  against  the  entrenchment  of 
incompetent  workers. 

In  order  to  attain  and  maintain  efficiency  in  the 
administrative  personnel,  it  is  essential  that  the 
salaries  paid  be  commensurate  with  requirements 
and  responsibilities  of  the  positions  held.  Fur- 
ther, the  salaries  should  bear  some  relation  to  sal- 
ary scales  in  private  employment  and  other  gov- 
ernmental departments.  In  order  to  establish  this 
principle,  a complete  job  analysis  and  personnel 
classification  of  all  positions  and  employes  of  the 
State  and  Local  Relief  Administrations  was  ini- 
tiated during  the  past  summer.  This  study  was 
under  the  direction  of  a leading  authority  in  the 
field  of  personnel  management  who  has  made 
similar  studies  for  a number  of  leading  commer- 
cial and  industrial  concerns.  The  study  was  com- 
pleted in  December,  1934.  It  discloses  that  there 
are  many  mal-adjustments  and  unsound  relation- 
ships in  the  salaries  now  being  paid.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  all  salaries  be  immediately  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  advanced. 

Training  of  Relief  Visitors 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  administration  of  the 
unemployment  relief  activities,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  visitors  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
necessary  contacts  between  needy  families  and  the 
Local  Relief  Administration.  Since  a sufficient 
number  of  qualified  workers  was  not  available, 
untrained  persons  were  recruited  to  carry  on  this 
necessary  function.  However,  the  need  of  quali- 
fied workers  in  the  administration  of  relief,  espe- 
cially in  a program  as  large  as  the  unemployment 
relief  program,  is  obvious.  The  directing  of  the 
activities  of  untrained  and  inexperienced  workers 
and  the  maintenance  of  supervision  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  large  sums  of  money  has  been  a 
responsibility  difficult  to  fulfill  with  an  emergency 
organization  created  overnight  and  almost  daily 
increasing  in  size.  This  problem  has  been  recog- 
nized and,  at  least  as  a partial  solution,  training  of 
relief  visitors  has  been  undertaken. 

The  plans  for  the  training  program  were  started 
in  June,  1934,  and  were  put  into  effect  in  the  fall. 
Three  different  but  related  undertakings  have  been 
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started;  First,  the  selection  of  fifty  persons  on 
Local  Relief  Administration  staffs  throughout  the 
State,  to  attend  schools  of  social  work  during  the 
academic  year  1934-35 ; second,  the  promotion  of 
extension  courses  given  by  academic  institutions 
at  various  places  in  the  State  accessible  to  emer- 
gency relief  workers ; and  third,  a program  of  staff 
instruction  arranged  for  relief  workers  in  the 
various  districts  by  members  of  the  State  Relief 
Administration  training  staff. 

The  general  training  in  social  case  work  being 
received  by  the  persons  holding  scholarships  at 
schools  of  social  work  is  designed  to  prepare  those 
who  are  qualified  to  serve  as  supervisors  of  relief 
visitors  and  to  take  part  in  the  shaping  of  the  pub- 
lic relief  program. 

Extension  courses  for  the  relief  visitors  in  the 
staffs  of  the  Local  Relief  Administrations  are 
being  given  by  several  cooperating  colleges.  These 
courses  in  the  social  sciences  should  give  the  relief 
visitors  a better  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  are  involved  in  the  administration  of  unem- 
ployment relief  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  those 
without  undergraduate  preparation  for  profession- 
al training  to  work  toward  this  end. 

Field  instructors,  making  use  of  case  record 
material  drawn  from  the  files  of  Local  Relief  Ad- 
ministrations, are  meeting  with  groups  of  relief 
visitors  to  discuss  with  them  the  concrete  problems 
which  they  encounter  in  the  field.  This  instruc- 
tion is  in  the  nature  of  a supplement  to  the  super- 
vision which  the  local  staff  is  able  to  offer. 

The  results  already  achieved  by  this  work  are 
encouraging  and  it  is  sincerely  believed  that  a 
continuation  and  extension  of  these  activities  will 
make  a significant  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  administration  practices  in  large-scale  unem- 
ployment relief. 

Costs  and  Value  of  Administration 

Though,  in  the  early  days  of  the  State  Relief 
Administration,  it  was  recognized  that  some  ad- 
ministration expenses,  particularly  for  clerical  and 
office  help,  were  necessary  to  supplement  the  ac- 
tivities of  local  volunteer  committees,  the  position 
was  taken  that  these  funds  should  be  provided  by 
local  governmental  bodies  or  by  private  contribu- 
tions. The  Local  Relief  Administration  in  Phila- 


delphia County,  however,  made  a plea  that  there 
were  no  local  funds  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
after  a few  weeks  an  allocation  for  this  purpose 
was  made.  Thereafter,  grants  were  made  to  oth- 
er Local  Relief  Administrations  and  soon  the  State 
Board  amended  its  policy  and  made  grants  to 
cover  administration  expenses.  For  several 
months,  however,  a large  portion  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  relief  needs  and  the  authorization  and  dis- 
tribution of  relief  grants  continued  to  be  made  by 
volunteer  committees  and  private  agencies. 

Thus,  during  the  period  of  September,  1932 — 
May  1,  1933,  the  amount  of  relief  funds  expended 
for  administration  was  small,  comprising  only  2.5 
per  cent  of  total  expenditures.  This  very  small 
proportion  of  expenditures  for  administration  will 
appear  to  many  as  a noteworthy  accomplishment. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  so  considered  unless  at  the 
same  time  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  admin- 
istration of  relief  during  that  time  was  also  effi- 
cient and  humane.  An  examination  of  the  facts 
shows  that  the  restricted  amounts  of  expenditures 
for  administration  resulted  in  the  indiscriminate 
granting  of  relief  without  due  consideration  of 
need.  In  May,  1933,  approximately  21  per  cent 
of  the  State’s  population  were  receiving  unem- 
ployment relief.  In  some  counties  as  high  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  population  were  receiving  relief, 
many  of  whom  were  ineligible,  while  others,  whose 
need  was  great,  were  receiving  no  relief  or  re- 
ceiving it  in  grossly  inadequate  amounts. 

In  May  of  1933,  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion began  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of 
relief  from  local  public  and  private  agencies  and 
volunteer  committees  to  unified  local  relief  admin- 
istration staffed  with  paid  personnel.  In  some 
counties,  the  systematic  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  relief  cases  thus  made  possible  resulted  in 
eliminating  as  ineligible  as  many  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  cases  then  on  relief.  The  result  of  this, 
in  turn,  was  to  make  available  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  relief  of  those  in  greater  need. 

Beginning  in  May,  1933,  administration  ex- 
penses generally  have  increased.  Efficient  ad- 
ministration requires  not  only  the  prevention  of 
relief  for  persons  who  are  not  eligible,  but  also 
periodic  re-investigation  of  cases  in  order  to 
insure  their  removal  from  relief  rolls  when 
their  need  ceases  to  exist.  Further,  as 
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long  as  relief  grants  cover  only  a bare 
minimum  of  needs,  the  amount  of  relief  given 
must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  persons  receiving  it.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  constant  review  of  the  needs  of 
families  on  relief,  and  the  re-adjustment  of  grants. 
These  services  are,  of  course,  incidental  to  the 
prompt,  sympathetic,  efficient  response  of  ad- 
ministration to  the  wants  and  needs  of  its  unem- 
ployed citizens.  Only  full-time,  experienced 
workers  can  guarantee  such  a response. 

A large  part  of  the  costs  of  the  administration 
of  relief  are  represented  in  the  issuing,  auditing, 
and  recording  of  relief  expenditures.  Relief  ex- 
penditures in  Pennsylvania  during  recent  months 
have  approximated  ten  million  dollars  per  month. 
This  large  sum  of  money  is  expended  in  the  form 
of  several  million  orders  monthly  for  food,  milk, 
shoes,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter,  medical  attention, 
and  cash  relief  checks.  Every  single  transaction 
involves  the  writing  of  an  order  or  check,  veri- 
fication, mailing  to  relief  recipient,  recording,  and 
payment.  Relief  funds  are  public  funds  and  re- 
quire a complex  system  of  audit,  not  only  in  order 
to  protect  against  the  possibility  of  fraud,  theft, 
or  loss,  but  also  to  make  the  required  public  ac- 
counting of  their  use. 

The  granting  of  relief  in  the  form  of  cash,  in- 
stead of  relief  orders  for  specific  types  of  relief 
needs,  not  only  represents  a more  efficient  and 
humane  method  of  granting  relief  but  also  results 
in  greatly  reducing  the  tremendous  volume  of  cler- 
ical details  incidental  to  the  issuance  of  relief  in 
kind.  The  administrative  expenses  of  a cash  re- 
lief system  represent,  to  a greater  degree,  the 
costs  of  the  essential  functions  of  more  adequately 
determining  eligibility  and  the  amount  of  relief 
needed. 

C.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Whai  of  the  Future?  Some  First  Principles 

The  complete  unpreparedness  of  America 
to  deal  with  the  unemployment  problems  of 
recent  years;  the  resulting  lack  of  stability  in 
principles  and  objectives;  the  succession  of 
short-lived  work  and  relief  programs;  con- 
flicts on  such  fundamental  questions  as 


methods  and  sources  of  financing,  kind  and 
quantity  of  relief  to  be  granted,  and  agencies 
and  methods  of  administration ; and  the  per- 
petuation of  obsolete  governmental  relief 
agencies — these  factors  have  constituted  the 
back-ground  of  the  development  of  the  un- 
employment relief  program  not  alone  in 
Pennsylvania  but  throughout  the  nation. 

There  is  no  sign  as  yet  of  an  avoidance  of 
the  ill-considered  spasmodic  and  feverish  action 
which  has  characterized  relief  plans  and 
activities  even  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
controversy  and  confusion  of  the  past  can  not 
be  reduced  materially  in  the  near  future  un- 
less there  is  at  least  a clearly  defined  concep- 
tion as  to  what  are  the  responsibilities  of 
the  government  of  a modern  industrial  nation  to- 
ward its  citizens  in  respect  to  safeguarding 
their  economic  security. 

To  this  end,  no  panaceas  are  offered  here 
or  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  but  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  two  clearly  defined  objectives 
which  should  serve  as  the  measuring  rod  for 
any  proposed  social  relief  and  economic  se- 
curity measures. 

I.  The  first  of  these  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : In  the  complex  and  interdepend- 
ent modern  world  it  has  become  the  obliga- 
tion of  government  to  guarantee  either  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  a continuous  money  in- 
come for  workers  involuntarily  unemployed. 

There  are  many  possible  measures  by  which 
government  may  combat  industrial  depression  but 
any  of  them  involves  the  necessity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a public  works  program  which  will  ex- 
pand as  industrial  unemployment  increases  and 
contract  as  industrial  conditions  improve. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  the  absence  of 
general  economic  adjustments  which  will  prevent 
seasonal  and  cyclical  peaks  in  employment,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mass  production  industries,  it  is 
improbable  that  there  will  ever  be  a time,  even 
under  the  most  carefully  planned  program,  when 
it  will  be  possible  quickly  to  absorb  all  unem- 
ployed workers  on  a public  works  program. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  an  inclusive  sys- 
tem of  social  insurance  must  provide  that,  in 
the  absence  of  available  private  or  public  employ- 
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ment,  there  will  be  a direct  money  benefit  for 
every  worker  sufficient  in  amount  to  guarantee 
at  the  minimum  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
for  him  and  his  dependents  during  the  continu- 
ance of  involuntary  unemployment.  Social  insur- 
ance should  also  provide  a secure  and  continuous 
income  in  old  age  and  adequate  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  illness,  accident,  and  occu- 
pational disease.  This  protection  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  proof  of  indigency  but  only  upon 
proof  of  disability  or  involuntary  unemployment. 

As  distinguished  from  the  employable  individ- 
ual who  is  unvoluntarily  unemployed,  there  is  a 
considerable  group  of  persons  which  constitutes 
the  real  relief  problem.  This  group  involves 
those  who  are  chronically  defective,  incompetent, 
or  those  who  are  temporarily  dependent  or  in 
need  of  help  not  available  in  the  form  of  insur- 
ance. This  g^oup  should  be  given  economic  re- 
lief or  other  necessary  home  or  institutional  care 
through  a unified  public  relief  agency. 

II.  The  second  main  objective  of  a com- 
prehensive social  security  program  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : Foresighted,  prompt,  and 
effective  discharge  of  these  public  responsibilities 
requires  a unified  administrative  organization  and 
a program  integrating  Federal,  State,  and  local 
services.  Up  to  the  present,  in  the  development 
of  social  relief  and  economic  security  measures 
in  this  country,  there  has  been  created  a wide- 
spread collection  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, for  the  multiplicity  of  which  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  excuse.  Prompt  steps  should  be  taken 
to  simplify  and  unify  the  administration  of 
all  social  relief  and  economic  security  activi- 
ties, whether  Federal,  State,  or  local.  In  re- 
spect to  Pennsylvania,  it  is  believed  that  ulti- 
mately a single  department  of  State  govern- 
ment should  administer  all  State  activities  in 
the  field  of  social  relief  and  economic  security 
including  (a)  all  forms  of  social  insurance, 
and  (b)  all  forms  of  public  assistance. 

A logical  first  step  in  this  direction  would 
be  the  complete  abolition  of  the  present  poor 
relief  system  and  the  unification  of  poor  relief 
with  the  other  relief  activities  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  such 
as  old  age  assistance,  mother’s  assistance,  and 


the  like.  It  is  not  believed  desirable  to  include 
unemployment  relief  in  this  consolidation  of  agen- 
cies immediately  but  that  such  action  should  wait 
upon  the  development  of  a system  of  social  insur- 
ance then  relief  activities  and  security  insurance 
measures  could  easily  be  brought  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a separate  State  department. 

It  is  believed  that  these  major  principles, 
namely:  the  ultimate  goal  of  inclusive  eco- 
nomic security  measures  and  the  unification  of 
their  administration,  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
view  when  planning  a program  and  when  evaluat- 
ing proposed  changes  either  in  immediate  relief 
activities  or  in  those  measures  designed  to  provide 
security.  It  is  in  the  light  of  these  long- 
run  principles  and  on  the  basis  of  observa- 
tions and  experience  acquired  during  the 
period  of  the  present  Relief  Administration  in 
Pennsylvania  that  recommendations  are  pre- 
sented. 

The  recommendations  fall  into  two  groups: 

(1)  Those  looking  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  practices  in  the  administration  of  the 
present  unemployment  relief  program.  These 
are  presented  in  this  section  of  the  Report. 

(2)  Those  looking  toward  an  improvement 
in  the  methods,  practices,  and  administration 
of  existing  or  projected  agencies  dealing  with  so- 
cial relief  and  economic  security.  These  are  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  III. 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
DEALING  WITH  THE  IMMEDIATE 
PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  RE- 
LIEF ADMINISTRATION 

Financing  Unnnployment  Relief 

The  responsibility  for  financing  unemploy- 
ment relief  has  shifted  rapidly  in  recent  years 
from  local  private  agencies  to  local  govern- 
mental units,  thence  to  State  governments,  and 
finally  to  the  Federal  government.  There  is 
no  known  criterion  to  determine  what  should 
be  the  equitable  share  of  each.  This  shift 
has  not  taken  place  as  a result  of  any  definite 
change  in  policy  or  plan.  Each  shift  has  come  as 
a result  of  the  progressive  evaporation  of  avail- 
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able  resources.  There  has  never  been  a period 
which  was  not  plagued  by  an  insufficiency  of 
funds,  with  a resulting  lack  of  continuity  in 
p>olicy. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  conduct  a really 
humane,  orderly,  and  efficient  relief  program 
until  there  is  a clearly  defined  financial  policy. 
It  is  clear  that  Federal  participation  on  a 
large  scale  is  now  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
adequacy  of  funds  and,  in  any  case,  is  necessary 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  standards  and  poli- 
cies on  a nation-wide  basis.  Certainly,  pending  a 
revision  of  the  State  tax  base  and  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  by 
means  of  a revision  of  its  Constitution,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  State  should  increase  its 
participation  must  remain  largely  an  aca- 
demic one.  That  is,  of  course,  unless  the 
State  resorts  to  additional  inequitable  taxa- 
tion of  the  sales  tax  type. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  be  asked  to  accept 
a clearly  defined  responsibility  for 
providing  the  predominant  portion 
of  unemployment  relief  funds,  at 
least  until  industrial  recovery  is  a 
reality,  or  until  present  constitutional 
limitations  are  removed  so  that 
Pennsylvania’s  further  contributions 
shall  not  impose  additional  inequitable 
tax  burdens. 


Work  Relief 

The  present  type  of  work  relief  program 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  generally  un- 
satisfactory : 

(1)  from  the  standpoint  of  society,  because 
it  violates  the  first  principle  of  sound  em- 
ployment practice  in  that  workers  are  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  relief  need  instead  of 
ability  and  because  employment  is  limited  to  a 
period  sufficient  to  work  out  the  minimum  budget 
deficiency  of  the  family, 

(2)  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, because  of  the  infinite  adminis- 


trative complexities  which  are  involved  in  de- 
termining relief  need  and  the  time-consuming 
procedure  necessary  for  assigning  workers  to 
projects,  and 

(3)  from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer,  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  red-tape  which  in- 
creases the  expense  of  operation  and  de- 
creases output. 

It  is  more  expensive  than  direct  relief  and 
does  not  provide  the  recovery  benefits  of  a 
public  works  or  C.W.A.  type  of  program.  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  neither  sound  work  nor 
sound  relief  and  degrades  both. 

A broad  program  of  public  works  would 
undoubtedly  produce  the  greatest  return  to 
the  community,  but  the  experience  with  the 
Public  Works  Administration  has  effectively 
demonstrated  that  the  difficulties  in  getting 
such  a program  under  way  impose  a delay  of 
months  or  even  years  unless  planned  well  in 
advance. 

The  development  of  the  present  work  relief 
program,  after  a period  of  planning,  has  demon- 
strated that  most  of  the  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  can 
be  eliminated  if  there  is  less  emphasis  placed  on 
speed  and  greater  attention  given  to  the  prepara- 
tory development  of  such  a program. 

Given  adequate  Federal  financial  assistance, 
local  cooperation,  and  the  elimination  of  the  cir- 
cuitous methods  that  are  inherent  in  the  relief 
basis  of  assigning  workers,  the  present  Work  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Relief  Administration  could 
easily  put  into  operation  a program  for  the  pro- 
duction of  useful  public  works  and  services  at 
least  equal  in  scope  to  the  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration program  and  probably  greater. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that,  pending 
the  establishment  of  a public  works 
program,  planned  on  a long-run 
basis,  any  immediate  public  works 
employment  be  designed  on  the  same 
general  pattern  as  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  program. 
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Adequacy  and  Form  of  Relief 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  the  develop- 
ment of  any  conceivable  work  program  will 
eliminate  all  necessity  for  direct  relief,  at 
least  until  industrial  recovery  has  proceeded 
much  further  than  at  present.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  large  metropolitan  areas  where  there 
are  so  many  definite  limitations  and  complications 
in  planning,  timing,  and  scope  of  work  projects. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  State  Relief  Administration  toward  the 
provision  of  adequate  direct  relief  as  avail- 
able relief  funds  have  increased.  Some 
provision  is  now  available  for  most  of  the 
basic  necessities,  including  food,  cooking  and 
heating  fuel,  shoes  and  clothing,  shelter,  light, 
and  medical  care.  Each  of  these  items  is  now 
provided,  however,  in  the  form  of  separate  relief 
orders,  except  in  Philadelphia  County  where 
all  direct  relief,  except  medical  care,  is  in  the 
form  of  cash.  Furthermore,  budgetary  allowances 
are  still  inadequate  for  some  types  of  relief. 

Allegheny  County  will,  in  January,  begjn  to 
grant  all  direct  relief  by  cash  payments  on  a basis 
similar  to  that  now  in  use  in  Philadelphia. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  all  direct  relief,  except  medi- 
cal care,  which  cannot  be  budgeted  on 
a limited  income  basis,  be  paid  in  cash 
on  the  basis  of  an  adequate  budget  al- 
lowance for  the  family. 


Administration  of  Relief 

The  present  State  Relief  Administration 
has  passed  through  three  periods : 

(1)  During  the  early  months  of  the  adminis- 
tration there  was  extreme  decentralization  of  ad- 
ministrative responsibility.  During  this  period, 
widely  diverse  standards  and  methods  were  de- 
veloped, even  in  neighboring  communities.  There 
were  literally  hundreds  of  unstandardized  relief 
agencies  functioning  during  this  period,  all  dis- 
tributing funds  from  the  same  source.  The  lack 


of  uniformity  caused  justified  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  unemployed ; while,  at  the  same 
time,  inadequate  investigation  brought  about  un- 
justified increases  in  the  number  of  people  on  re- 
lief. 

(2)  It  was  accordingly  necessary  to  coordinate 
and  unify  relief  standards  and  methods  of  ad- 
ministration. Furthermore,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  holds  the  State  Ad- 
ministration responsible  for  the  execution  of 
sometimes  rather  detailed  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  Federal  relief  funds. 

(3)  In  consequence,  there  has  developed  a tend- 
ency toward  administrative  centralization. 
As  a result,  the  desired  unification  of  stand- 
ards, policies,  and  methods  has  been  largely  ac- 
complished, but  there  is  no  question  that  over- 
centralization has  occurred  in  the  process.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  toward  progressively  de- 
centralizing operation  as  local  Relief  Administra- 
tions are  suitably  prepared  to  undertake  responsi- 
bility. 

Such  decentralization  must  presuppose,  how- 
ever, continuing  State  supervision  and  general 
control  in  order  to  strengthen  and  develop  Local 
Relief  Administration  facilities  and  personnel. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  further  de- 
centralization of  relief  administra- 
tion be  encouraged  but  that  this  proc- 
ess be  worked  out  cautiously  by  care- 
ful experiment  along  lines  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  followed  by 
many  industries  where  over-centrali- 
zation has  occurred  as  the  result  of 
corporate  expansion. 


Administrative  Personnel 

There  is  no  other  field  of  public  or  private  ad- 
ministration where  there  is  greater  need  for 
securing  the  most  highly  qualified  personnel  avail- 
able. In  no  field  is  there  greater  danger  of 
abuses  arising  from  the  incompetence  or  dis- 
honesty of  the  personnel  or  its  susceptibility 
to  political  domination. 
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The  alertness  of  a large  majority  of  the 
officials  of  the  Relief  Administration,  the  live 
interest  of  citizens,  and  the  common-sense  of 
most  political  leaders  has  prevented,  up  to  the 
present  time,  serious  invasion  of  the  integrity 
of  relief  administration  in  Pennsylvania  ex- 
cept in  relatively  rare  instances. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  selec- 
tion and  tenure  of  all  public  relief 
employes  be  protected  by  a strictly 
enforced  merit  plan,  sufficiently  flex- 
ible in  its  operation,  however,  to  per- 
mit appointing  officials  reasonable 
latitude  in  the  selection  of  appointees 
from  eligible  lists  and  to  prevent  the 
entrenchment  of  incompetent  work- 
ers. Encouragement  of  suitable  train- 
ing, if  possible,  as  a requirement  for 
employment  and,  in  any  event,  as  a 
part  of  employment,  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  adjust 
salary  scales  of  the  Relief  Adminis- 
tration so  as  to  make  them  more 
commensurate  with  the  requirements 
and  responsibilities  of  the  service. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
reclassification  proposed  in  the  impar- 
tial and  authoritative  study  of  all  po- 
sitions and  employes  of  the  State  and 
Local  Administrations  recently  com- 
pleted be  adopted  forthwith. 


Rehabilitation  and  Readjustment 

The  unemployment  relief  problem  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  primarily  urban  and  industrial  in 
character.  Even  the  so-called  stranded  com- 
munities, which  are  numerous  in  the  State, 
constitute,  in  the  main,  an  industrial  relief 
problem.  In  general,  the  problem  of  relief  in 
urban  and  industrial  areas  must  be  dealt  with, 
for  the  time  being,  where  it  is  and  under  con- 
ditions as  they  now  exist. 

Subsistence  homesteads  and  back-to-the- 
farm  movements  are  not  feasible  as  emer- 
gency relief  measures  for  the  large  masses  of 
unemployed  industrial  workers;  and  if  they 
are  indiscriminately  instituted,  there  are  posi- 


tive elements  of  danger  to  be  faced,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  real  possibility  of 
further  disturbing  the  balance  of  agricultural 
production  particularly  in  a State  like  Pennsyl- 
vania where  agriculture  is  highly  diversified. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  of  the  need 
for  occupational  retraining  and  rehabilitation 
for  a large  number  of  persons  now  receiving 
relief,  including  homeless  and  transient 
groups. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  rehabilita- 
tion and  readjustment  activities,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  subsist- 
ence homesteads,  occupational  re- 
training, and  the  transfer  of  popula- 
tion from  stranded  communities,  be 
attacked  cautiously  on  the  basis  of 
carefully  developed  experiments  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  wants,  inter- 
ests and  capacities  of  • those  directly 
involved. 

In  the  case  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  so-called  homeless  and  transient 
group,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
use  of  shelters  for  congregate  care  in 
cities  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
possible  to  substitute  camps  and 
farms  outside  of  the  city  centers,  but 
accessible  to  them  where  useful  work 
and  occupational  retraining  projects 
will  be  made  available  and  from  which 
some  individuals  may  be  helped  to 
find  suitable  opportunity  for  readjust- 
ment in  the  community. 


Public  Employment  Sendee 

The  State  Relief  Administration  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  done  all  in  its  power  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Service.  It  has  continued  to  follow  the 
precedent  established  during  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration program  of  providing  subsidies  to 
both  the  State  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  of  Pennsylvania,  which  oper- 
ates in  thirteen  counties,  and  the  Federal  Re-em- 
ployment Service,  established  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  the  remaining  fifty-four 
counties. 
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These  subsidies  have  made  possible  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  facilities  of  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Services  which  have  thus  far  been 
enabled  to  register  approximately  one  million 
unemployed  citizens  of  the  State.  Employ- 
able persons  on  relief  are  required  to  register 
at  the  employment  offices.  But,  the  facilities  of 
the  Employment  Services  are  not  yet  sufficient  to 
make  this  provision  mandatory  as  a step  prece- 
dent to  receiving  relief. 

Persons  placed  on  P.W.A.,  C.W.A.,  and 
Work  Division  projects  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  referred  by  the  Public  Employment 
Services. 

Three  general  reasons  have  motivated 
the  State  Relief  Administration  in  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Services : 

(1)  The  development  of  the  several  work 
programs  would  otherwise  have  re- 
quired the  development  of  a competi- 
tive service  as  part  of  the  Relief  Admin- 
istration. 

(2)  The  effectiveness  of  a system  of  un- 
employment insurance  will  undoubt- 
edly hinge  upon  the  continued  development 
of  a state-wide  Public  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

(3)  The  general  advisability  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a competent  public  placement 


service  in  any  modern  industrial  com- 
munity. 

The  Public  Employment  Service  is  vitally  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, and  public  works,  and  it  can  be  extremely 
valuable  to  industry.  But  it  will  never  hold  the 
confidence  of  any  employer,  public  or  private,  ex- 
cept that  it  be  operated  competently  on  a com- 
pletely unbiased  and  non-partisan  basis. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  facili- 
ties of  the  State-Federal  Employ- 
ment Service  in  Pennsylvania  be  fur- 
ther increased  especially  in  point  of 
trained  personnel  and  the  number  of 
offices  operated.  Thereupon,  it  should 
be  made  mandatory  for  every  employ- 
able person  to  register  at  the  employ- 
ment office  as  a step  precedent  to  re- 
ceiving relief. 

It  is  obviously  no  less  important 
to  keep  the  employment  service  per- 
sonnel outside  the  sphere  of  partisan 
political  pressure  than  in  the  case  of 
Relief  Administration  personnel.  To 
this  end,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Departments 
of  Labor,  a merit  system  of  employ- 
ment for  the  Federal  and  State  Em- 
ployment Services  in  Pennsylvania 
has  recently  been  established.  It 
should  be  maintained  and  developed. 


Chapter  II 

Two  Years  of  Unemployment  Relief 


Expenditures  for  unemployment  relief  through- 
out the  United  States  reached  their  highest  level 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  August  31, 
1934.  Pennsylvania  has  been  no  exception.  Total 
obligations  incurred  from  State  and  Federal  funds 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $108,672,916.70,  or 
an  average  of  more  than  $9,000,000  a month. 

The  average  case  load  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  August  31,  1934  was  323,000  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  case  load  of  344,000  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  toward  more 
nearly  adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed.  The  average  relief  grant  per  case 
increased  from  approximately  $17.00  per  month 
in  August,  1933,  to  approximately  $28.00  in 
August,  1934.  The  Work  Division  program, 
initiated  on  April  1,  1934,  after  the  abandonment 
of  the  C.W.A.  program,  accounts  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  increased  expenditures  for  relief 
during  the  past  year.  From  April,  when  the 
Work  Division  program  was  started,  through 
August,  over  29  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures 
were  incurred  to  finance  this  activity. 

A— TPEND  IN  RELIEF  CASE  LOAD 

The  peak  in  the  relief  case  load  of  the  State 
Relief  Administration  was  reached  in  May, 
1933  (Table  1 and  Chart  1).  During  that  month 
an  average  of  449,743  cases  received  unemploy- 
ment relief  from  State  and  Federal  funds.  From 
May,  1933,  to  January,  1934,  there  was  a steady 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  on  relief  ex- 
cept for  a slight  rise  in  November,  1933.  The 
low  point  in  the  number  of  relief  cases  in  the 
period  from  May,  1933,  to  August,  1934,  occurred 
in  January,  1934,  when  an  average  of  288,136 
cases  received  relief.  That  the  low  point  was 
reached  in  a month  when  the  relief  load  is  usually 
at  a high  point  is  explained  by  the  fart  that  em- 


ployment on  C.W.A.  projects  reached  its  peak 
during  that  month. 

From  January  to  May,  1934,  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  case  load  due  to  the 
slackening  and  final  termination  of  the  C.W.A. 
program  and  its  replacement  by  the  Work  Divis- 
ion program  on  April  1,  1934.  By  May,  the  aver- 
age number  of  cases  on  relief  had  risen  to  about 
349,000.  Declines  in  the  average  case  load 
occurred  from  May  to  July,  1934.  The  August, 
1934,  average  case  load  of  334,000  was  only 
slightly  less  than  that  of  July,  1934,  but  was 
approximately  116,000  less  than  the  peak  of 
449,743  cases  in  May,  1933. 

Table  1 


Unemployment  Relief  Case  Statistics 
September,  1932- August,  1934 


Month  and  Year 

Direct  and 

Work  Relief 

HomtiKs  and 
Transient 

Prourams 

Program 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of  Cases 

of  Persons 

of  Cases 

of  Persons 

Receiving 

Receiving 

Receiving 

Receiving 

Relief 

Relief 

Relief 

ReUef 

(Average  Number  of  Cases  during  the  month) 


September,  1932  . 

146,959* 

676.011* 

October  

180.417 

829,918 

November  

240,008 

1,104,036 

December  

292,617 

1,346,038 

January,  1933 

343,011 

1,577,851 

February  

391,163 

1,799,350 

March  

426,216 

1,960,610 

April  

440,819 

1,975.152 

May  

449,743 

1,998,446 

June  

443,709 

1,940,085 

July  

412,569 

1,773,104 

August  

366,856 

1,576,856 

September  

328,638 

1,422,730 

October  

319,885 

1,361,142 

November  

324,780 

1.352,652 

444* 

698 

December  

311,615 

1,298.672 

1,034 

1,388 

January,  1934  . . 

288,136 

1,117.145 

2,162 

2.714 

February  

296,500 

1,191,452 

3,544 

4,280 

Mai^:h  

304,566 

1,230,604 

4,938 

5,801 

April  

343,995 

1,386,300 

6,556 

7.532 

May  

348,960 

1,406,956 

8,322 

9,390 

June  

341.342 

1,365,943 

10,036 

11,189 

July  

334,903 

1,335,463 

13,520 

14,853 

August  

334,096 

1,325,993 

16  511 

18,058 

♦Number  at  end  of  month. 


The  above  figures  indicate  conclusively  that 
C.W.A.  activities  had  a marked  effect  upon  the 
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TREND  IN  RELIEF  CASE  LOAD. 

SEPTEMBER  (932  TO  AUGUST  1934' 
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relief  case  load.  Though  C.W.A.  employment 
was  not  granted  on  a relief  basis,  approximately 
one-third  of  the  442,000  employed  at  some  time 
by  the  C.W.A.  in  Pennsylvania  were  tal<en  from 
the  relief  rolls.  Statistics  which  would  show  the 
exact  effect  of  C.W.A.  employment  on  the  relief 
case  load  are  not  available. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  families  which 
would  have  been  forced  to  apply  for  direct  relief 
had  not  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program 
been  inaugurated  cannot  be  reliably  estimated. 
It  is  known  that  seasonal  factors  cause  an  increase 
in  the  case  load  each  winter  but  the  amr.unt  of 
such  increase  depends  upon  many  factors  other 
than  weather  conditions,  such  as  the  volume  of 
unemployment,  the  rate  of  exhaustion  of  re- 
sources, the  extent  of  private  relief  giving,  et 
cetera. 

In  the  second  place,  C.W.A.  employment  af- 
forded income  to  many  unemployed  persons 
who  were  eligible  for  but  had  never  applied  for 
direct  relief.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  potential  relief  burden  last  winter  was  at 
least  as  heavy  as  during  the  preceding  winter  of 
1932-33. 

In  addition  to  the  short-lived  C.W.A.  program, 
other  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  tended  to  reduce  the  case  load  throughout 
the  State.  The  Homeless  and  Transient  program, 
started  late  in  October,  1933,  had  a rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  under  care,  reaching  a 
peak  in  August,  1934,  when  an  average  of  over 
16,500  cases  received  homeless  or  transient  relief. 
Although  some  of  these  homeless  or  transient 
cases  had  not  been  granted  relief  previously  by 
Local  Relief  Administrations,  a substantial  pro- 
portion had. 

In  the  enrollment  of  youths  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  members  of  families  on  re- 
lief or  of  needy  families  likely  to  go  on  relief 
were  selected.  The  persons  enrolled  were  re- 
quired to  send  at  least  $25.00  of  their  $30.00 
monthly  pay  to  their  families.  This  money,  when 
received  by  a relief  family,  is  counted  as  a part 
of  the  family’s  income  and  the  relief  grants  are 
adjusted  accordingly.  In  many  cases  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  payment  was  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  family  from  relief  and  in  other  cases 


served  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  applying  for 
relief. 

Another  large  factor  in  the  reduction  of  the 
case  load  in  the  State  has  been  the  institution  of  a 
unified  system  of  administration  in  the  counties. 
Frequent  investigation  of  relief  needs  by  a paid 
staff  of  visitors  caused  administration  costs  to  in- 
crease but  the  additional  administrative  exp>ense 
incurred  resulted  in  the  conservation  of  relief 
funds  for  those  in  greatest  need  by  removing 
from  the  relief  rolls  those  ineligible  for  relief. 

Increased  employment  opportunities  since  May, 
1933,  have  materially  affected  the  number  of  cases 
on  relief.  In  August,  1934,  practically  all  indexes 
of  employment  were  at  higher  levels  than  they 
were  in  May,  1933.  The  Philadelphia  Federal 
Reserv'e  Board’s  index  of  employment  in  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  State  stood  at  76.2  in 
August,  1934,  as  compared  with  62.1  in  May, 
1933,  a gain  of  almost  23  per  cent.  Employment 
in  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  mining  increased 
by  14.3  per  cent  and  103.7  per  cent,  respectively, 
and  retail  trade  employment  increased  approxi- 
mately 9 per  cent  during  the  same  period.  Total 
employment  as  reflected  by  12  major  industries  in 
the  State  increased  by  almost  16  per  cent  from 
May,  1933,  to  August,  1934. 

The  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
estimates  that  the  number  of  persons  unemployed 
decreased  by  26.8  per  cent  from  May,  1933,  to 
August,  1934.  This  percentage  decline  in  unem- 
ployment is  only  slightly  greater  than  the  decline 
of  25.7  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cases  receiving 
unemployment  relief.  The  fact  that  these  per- 
centages of  decline  in  case  load  and  unemploy- 
ment have  so  closely  paralleled  one  another  should 
not  be  construed  to  indicate  that  the  relief  case 
load  will  decrease  in  direct  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease in  unemployment.  The  decrease  in 
case  load,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  was  largely 
due  to  other  factors,  chief  among  which  was  im- 
proved administrative  practices. 

There  has  never  been  more  than  approximately 
one-half  of  the  unemployed  in  the  State  receiving 
relief  at  any  one  time.  The  other  one-half  are 
temporarily  able  to  avoid  applying  for  relief 
through  use  of  savings,  by  borrowing,  or  by  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  relatives  and  friends. 
There  is  a constant  flow  of  persons  back  and  forth 
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between  relief  rolls  and  self-sustaining  employ- 
ment. This  results  in  a large  turn-over  in  the 
individuals  comprising  the  unemployed  even  dur- 
ing a period  when  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
is  steadily  increasing.  In  general,  it  is  those  per- 
sons whose  periods  of  unemployment  are  pro- 
longed that  have  to  apply  for  relief.  As  con- 
tinued unemployment  in  times  of  extended  indus- 
trial depression  exhausts  family  resources,  a 
larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  unemployed 
are  unable  to  continue  to  sustain  themselves.  Thus, 
the  proportion  of  the  unemployed  who  are  re- 
ceiving relief  at  any  one  time  tends  to  increase. 

The  self-sustaining  unemployed  have  generally 
been  unemployed  for  a shorter  period  of  time 
than  have  those  receiving  relief.  They  are,  fur- 
thermore, usually  re-employed  sooner  than  those 
on  relief.  No  quantitative  data  are  available  to 
support  these  statements.  However,  since  those 
workers  kept  on  the  payroll  longest  are  deemed 
to  be  the  most  efficient,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
they  are  re-employed  first.  Because  of  the  cumu- 
lative increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  unem- 
ployed receiving  relief,  and  also  because  of  the 
tendency  for  those  not  on  relief  to  be  re-employed 
first,  the  relief  case  load  does  not  decrease  as 
rapidly  as  employment  increases. 

B— PERSONS  RECEIVING  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT RELIEF 

Relief  Eligibility 

The  State  Board  expressed  the  following 
principle  of  relief  eligibilty  in  a resolution 
passed  on  September  1,  1932: 

“All  relief  shall  be  distributed  on 
the  sole  basis  of  actual  need  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  residents  of 
Pennsylvania  as  required  by  law,  for 
one  year,  regardless  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, citizenship,  or  politics.” 

The  State  Board  also  ruled,  early  in  1933, 
that  it  would  take  no  part  in  industrial  dis- 
putes. The  policy  was  adopted  that  relief  for 
strikers  would  be  given  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  need  for  relief  of  individual  cases  without 
reference  to  any  industrial  dispute  in  which  the 
applicant  for  relief  might  be  engaged. 

In  the  summer  of  1933,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  was  requested  to  define  its 


policy  covering  relief  to  strikers  and  it  was 
found  to  be  in  accord  with  the  earlier  ruling 
6f  the  State  Board.  The  Federal  ruling,  issued 
July  21,  1933,  as  amended  on  September  13, 
1934,  states: 

“The  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  is  concerned  with  ad- 
ministering relief  to  the  needy  unem- 
ployed and  their  families.  Each  case 
applying  for  relief  to  the  local  emer- 
gency relief  agencies  should  be  treated 
on  its  merits  as  a relief  case  wholly 
apart  from  any  controversy  in  which 
the  wage  earner  may  be  involved. 

“The  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  will  not  attempt  to 
judge  the  merits  of  labor  disputes. 
State  and  Federal  agencies  as  well  as 
courts  exist  which  are  duly  qualified 
to  act  as  arbiters  and  adjusters  in 
such  disputes. 

“Unless  it  be  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration 
that  the  basis  for  a strike  is  unreason- 
able and  unjustified,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  au- 
thorizes local  relief  agencies  to  fur- 
nish relief  to  the  families  of  striking 
wage  earners  after  careful  investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  their  resources 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  emergency 
needs.” 

Relief  has  not  been  limited  to  those  cases 
where  no  member  of  the  family  is  employed. 
It  has  frequently  been  necessary  to  grant  re- 
lief to  many  families  because  of  inadequate 
earnings  from  part-time  employment  or  low 
wages.  A fairly  substantial  number  of  fam- 
ilies on  relief  have  some  family  income  arising 
from  part-time  employment  or  irregular  em- 
ployment on  odd  jobs;  and  even  in  some  in- 
stances relief  must  be  granted  to  families 
in  which  a member  may  be  employed  full  time  at 
low  wages.  If  income,  as  determined  by  investi- 
gation, is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  family,  re- 
lief grants  are  given  as  a supplement  to  the  family 
income.  In  one  county,  a tabulation  of  family 
budget  sheets  showed  that  approximately  one-half 
the  relief  cases  had  some  income,  but  in  an 
amount  which  was  inadequate  to  provide  the 
minimum  subsistence  needs  of  the  family. 
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Distribution  of  Relief  Cases 

Persons  in  relief  families  in  the  state  averaged 
1,325,993  in  August,  1934,  a number  equal  to 
14  per  cent  of  the  State’s  population  as  of 
April,  1930.  (Table  2 and  Chart;  2.)  The  two 
counties  of  heaviest  actual  concentration  of 
both  population  and  case  load  are  Philadel- 
phia and  Allegheny  counties  which  together 


have  41  per  cent  of  the  total  case  load  in  the 
state.  The  next  heaviest  concentration  is 
found  in  the  three  anthracite  counties  of  Lu- 
zerne, Lackawanna  and  Schuylkill,  in  which 
the  combined  case  load  represents  13  per  cent 
of  the  State’s  total.  Fayette  and  Westmore- 
land, the  two  most  heavily  populated  bitumi- 
nous coal-mining  counties,  account  for  an  ad- 
ditional 7 per  cent  of  the  total  case  load. 


TABLE  2 


NUMBER  OF  CASES  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ON  RELIEF  BY  COUNTIES 


AUGUST,  1934 


Relief  Cases — 
August.  1934 

Relief  Persons — 
August,  1934 

Belief  Cases— 
August,  1934 

Belief  Persons — 
August,  1934 

Coontits 

Number 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Percentage 
Change  from 
May,  1933 

Number 

Per  Cent  of 
Population 

Oountie* 

Number 

Fer  Cer 

of  Total 

Percentage 
Change  fron 
May,  1933 

Number 

Per  Cent  o( 
Population 

Adams  .... 

547 

0.2  +47.0 

2,597 

7 

Lancaster  

4,646 

1.4  + 3.1 

17,642 

9 

Allegheny  . . 

65,013 

19.5  —11.4 

225,707 

16 

Lawrence  

4,036 

1.2  —17.6 

15,979 

16 

Armstrong  . 

2,704 

0.8  —39.8 

11,935 

15 

Lebanon  

1,238 

0.4  —37.1 

5,269 

8 

Beaver  .... 

4,493 

1.3  —47.1 

16,143 

11 

Lehigh  

5,130 

1.5  —23.4 

23,700 

14 

Bedford  . . . . 

1,879 

0.6  —13.0 

8,430 

23 

Luzerne  

16,464 

4.9  —42.6 

71,950 

16 

Berks  

5,372 

1.6  —50.7 

17,864 

8 

Lycoming  .... 

3,335 

1.0  + 3.8 

13,108 

14 

Blair  

3,463 

1.0  + 9.8 

14,500 

10 

McKean  

922 

0.3  —62.9 

3,952 

7 

Bradford  . . . 

442 

0.1  —79.5 

2^031 

4 

Mercer  

3,282 

1.0—24.7 

12,818 

13 

Riirks  

1,332 

0.4  —28.2 

6,314 

7 

Mifflin  

1,846 

0.6  —17.3 

8,317 

21 

Butler  

2!070 

0.6  —35.3 

8,990 

11 

Monroe  

401 

0.1  —23.5 

1,802 

6 

Cambria  . . . 

6,468 

1.9  —13.2 

27,462 

14 

Montgomery  . . 

4,255 

1.3—25.3 

21,039 

8 

Cameron  . . . 

26 

♦ —91.2 

100 

2 

Montour  

592 

0.2  —37.6 

3,360 

23 

Carbon  

1,206 

0.4  —52.7 

5,235 

8 

Northampton 

4,378 

1.3—24.0 

20,435 

12 

Centre  

1,950 

0.6  —29.9 

8,646 

19 

N orthumberland 

5,559 

1.7—33.1 

26,251 

20 

Chester 

1,838 

0.5  —41.2 

8,446 

7 

Perry  

364 

0.1  —57.4 

1,770 

8 

Clarion  

1,060 

0.3  —27.9 

4,569 

13 

Philadelphia  . . 

70,674 

21.2  + 1.3 

258,665 

13 

Clearfield  . . . 

5,974 

1.8—31.9 

26,332 

30 

Pike  

70 

♦ 

265 

4 

Clinton  

1,106 

0.3  —40.4 

4,718 

15 

Potter  

218 

0.1  —89.5 

958 

5 

Columbia  . . . 

1,725 

0.5  -^5.4 

9,097 

19 

Schuylkill  .... 

11,181 

3.3—31.1 

44,668 

19 

Crawford  . . 

1,268 

0.4  —56.8 

4,986 

8 

Snyder  

829 

0.2  —33.5 

4,406 

23 

Cumberland  . 

1,543 

0.5  —51.7 

6,624 

10 

Somerset  

4,292 

1.3  —13.7 

18,586 

23 

Dauphin  . . . 

4,654 

1.4—33.0 

17,901 

11 

Sullivan  

134 

♦—66.2 

637 

8 

Delaware  . . . 

5,602 

1.7  —18.4 

23,719 

8 

Susquehanna  . . 

559 

0.2  —78.4 

2,200 

7 

Elk  

804 

0.2  —62.3 

3,392 

10 

Tioefa  

437 

0.1  —76.4 

1,947 

6 

Rri<»  

5,711 

1.7  —15.3 

21,564 

12 

Union  

627 

0.2  -+3.3 

3,236 

19 

Fayette  . . . . 

11,835 

3.5  —27.8 

48,868 

25 

V enango  

3,150 

0.9  —39.1 

12,773 

20 

Forest  

55 

♦—83.4 

245 

5 

Warren  

1,271 

0.4  —47.1 

5,541 

13 

Franklin 

1,471 

0.4  —57.2 

6,645 

10 

Washington 

5,848 

1.8  —63.0 

24,219 

12 

Fulton  

263 

0.1—45.5 

1,142 

12 

Wayne  

311 

0.1  —55.6 

1,426 

5 

Greene  

1,119 

0.3  —24.1 

4,604 

11 

Westmoreland 

10,241 

3.1  —41.2 

42,868 

15 

Huntingdon 

1,748 

0.5  —17.3 

6,642 

17 

Wyoming  . . . . 

206 

0.1  —72.6 

949 

6 

Indiana  . . . . 

2,429 

0.7  —57.4 

11,043 

15 

York  

3,280 

1.0 -^1.1 

12,962 

8 

Jefferson  . . . 

2,294 

0.7  —42.3 

10,465 

20 

Juniata  

525 

0.2  + 9.6 

2,621 

18 

— 

Lackawanna 

14,331 

4.3  — 9.3 

62,718 

20 

Total  

334,096 

100.0—25.7 

1,325,993 

14 

• Less  than  one-twentieth  ot  one  per  cent. 

••  Percentage  change  meaningless  because  of  the  small  number  on  relief  In  May,  1981. 
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An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  case  load 
as  of  September  1,  1934,  by  political  subdivisions, 
indicates  that  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the 
families  receiving  relief  in  the  State  live  in  cities 
and  incorporated  boroughs  having  over  2,500 
population.  Approximately  25  per  cent  live  in 
smaller  towns  or  in  unincorporated  communities 
but  depend  upon  industry  or  mining  for  a live- 
lihood. The  remaining  5 per  cent  of.  the  per- 
sons on  relief  live  on  farms  or  in  farming  com- 
munities. 

In  October,  1933,  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  made  a census  of  cases  on  re- 
lief.^ This  census  revealed  that  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  in  other  States,  children  are  more  numerous 
among  persons  on  relief  than  they  are  among 
the  total  population.  Among  relief  persons  in 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  42  per  cent  are  children 
under  16  years  of  age ; whereas,  in  the  total  popu- 
lation only  32  per  cent  are  children  under  16.‘ 
This  indicates  that  both  larger  families  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  children  are  found  among 
relief  families  than  in  the  total  population.  This 
situation  is  graphically  presented  in  Chart  3. 

This  census  also  disclosed  that  in  Pennsylvania 
white  persons  composed  88.9  per  cent  of  the  re- 
lief population  and  95.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
population ; whereas,  colored  persons  composed 
11.1  per  cent  of  the  relief  population  and  4.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  Stated  in  another 
manner,  13.3  per  cent  of  all  white  persons  in  the 
State  were  on  relief  and  35.2  per  cent  of  the 
colored  population  were  on  relief.  Colored  per- 
sons are  usually  engaged  in  those  occupations 
most  severely  affected  by  unemployment. 

The  proportion  of  total  population  in  each 
county  receiving  relief  is  shown  in  Table  2.  These 
proportions  are  shown  graphically  in  Chart  2. 
In  general,  the  counties  which  have  the  largest 
concentration  of  population  and  relief  case  load 
also  show  the  largest  percentage  of  their  popula- 
tion receiving  relief.  The  changes  in  the  case 
load  from  May,  1933,  to  August,  1934,  were  af- 
fected considerably  by  improved  administration. 
In  general,  the  administration  of  relief  was  least 

' Unemployment  Relief  Census,  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration,  October,  1933,  Washington,  D.  C. 


effective  in  rural  and  mining  districts  in  May, 
1933.  When  unified  administration  was  initiated 
by  the  State  Relief  Administration,  many  coun- 
ties showed  a marked  decrease  in  case  load  be- 
cause of  the  improved  practices  in  determining 
eligibility  for  relief.  The  counties  which  had 
the  largest  decrease  in  the  number  of  relief  cases 
were  those  in  which  the  facilities  for  administra- 
tion were  most  limited  in  May,  1933, 

Characteristics  of  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 

The  ravages  of  the  depression  affected  persons 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Some  who  had  considered 
themselves  secure,  with  steady  employment  or 
with  financial  reserves  upon  which  to  depend,  lost 
their  jobs  and  saw  their  savings  swept  away  in 
the  avalanche  of  falling  values.  Highly  skilled 
and  professional  workers,  as  well  as  those  gen- 
erally accustomed  to  periods  of  unemployment, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  receiving 
unemployment  relief. 

The  registration  of  employables  in  relief  fami- 
lies with  the  State  Employment  and  National  Re- 
employment Services  in  mid-November,  1934,  in- 
dicates that  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  wage  earn- 
ers comprise  the  largest  proportion  of  those  on 
relief,  just  as  they  comprise  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  unemployed.  Wages  of  the  vast  majority 
of  these  workers  have  never  been  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  build  up  reserves  against  unem- 
ployment. Skilled  workmen,  particularly  those  in 
the  building  trades,  comprise  the  next  largest 
group.  While  a smaller  number  of  miners  are  on 
relief  than  are  industrial  workers,  the  proportion 
of  miners  is  larger  than  is  the  proportion  of  any 
other  occupational  group  receiving  relief.  There 
was  marked  unemployment  among  miners  even 
before  the  depression  started  and  the  accelerated 
rate  of  decline  in  the  demand  for  coal  in  the  last 
few  years  has  added  large  numbers  to  those  in 
distress. 

Farmers  with  inadequate  income  because  of 
low  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  are  also 
found  among  those  receiving  relief.  Many  of 
these  farmers  can  provide  their  own  food  needs 
but  require  assistance  in  obtaining  necessities 
other  than  food. 


RATIO  OF  PERSONS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP  RECEIVING  RELIEF 
TO  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP 
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C— AVERAGE  RELIEE  GRANTS  PER 
FAMILY 

The  most  significant  feature  in  the  relief  pro- 
gram under  the  State  Relief  Administration  has 
been  the  constant  progress  toward  more  nearly 
adequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. (Table  3 and  Chart  4.) 

Table  3 


Average  Monthly  Relief  Grant  Per  Case 
September,  1932-August,  1934 


Month 
and  Year 

Average  Monthly 
Grant  Per  Case 

September,  1932  

(*) 

October  

12.70 

November  

14.07 

December  

16.12 

January,  1933  

15.97 

February  

15.37 

March  

16.77 

April  

14.46 

May  

16.28 

June  

15.31 

July  

14.45 

August  

16.73 

September  

16.49 

October  

17.31 

N ovember  

19.27 

December  

20.39 

January,  1934  

20.80 

February  

20.70 

March  

25.46 

April  

26.87 

May  

28.07 

June  

28.45 

July 

27.73 

August  

27.76 

* First  month  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
ministration,  average  relief  grant  not  comparable 
later  months. 

1 ad- 
with 

The  trend  in  the  average  monthly  relief  grant 
per  case  has  been  upward  throughout  the  two 
years  during  which  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion has  administered  unemployment  belief  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  October,  1932,  the  first  com- 
plete month  of  operation,  the  average  grant  was 
$12.70  per  case.  The  largest  average  relief  grant. 


$28.45,  was  reached  in  June,  1934.  After  June, 
the  average  relief  grant  decreased  due  to  the 
curtailment  in  the  work  program,  the  average 
grant  for  August,  1934,  being  $27.76. 

The  expansion  in  the  work  program  since 
October  1,  and  the  initiation  of  cash  relief  in 
Philadelphia  in  November,  1934,  have  resulted  in 
increasing  the  average  relief  grant.  Cash  relief 
on  a budgetary  deficiency  basis*  is  also  being 
started  in  Allegheny  County.  The  rent  relief 
program  will  not  become  fully  operative  until 
later  in  the  winter.  Furthermore,  direct  relief 
on  a budgetary  deficiency  basis  is  being  initiated 
in  January,  1935,  at  which  time  shoe  and 
clothing  orders  drawn  on  retail  stores  will  have 
replaced  the  method  of  wholesale  purchase  and 
direct  distribution  in  kind.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  approximately  150,000  receiving  work  relief 
which  will  be  the  largest  number  so  employed 
since  the  close  of  the  C.W.A.  Therefore,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  average  relief  grant  will  have  in- 
creased to  approximately  $40.00  per  month  per 
relief  family  by  January,  1935. 

Relief  provided  for  families  partially  depend- 
ent on  relief  as  well  as  that  provided  for  families 
entirely  dependent  was  included  in  calculat- 
ing the  average  grants  shown  in  Table  3. 
While  many  families  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
relief,  others  have  some  income  from  employ- 
ment in  private  industry;  others  receive  assist- 
ance from  relatives  or  friends ; and  others  have 
resources  to  provide  for  a portion  of  their  needs. 
Average  relief  grants  represent  a composite 
picture  of  the  relief  granted  to  all  these  groups. 
Separate  records  are  not  maintained,  however, 
for  those  entirely  and  those  partially  dependent 
upon  relief  and  it  is  not  possible  to  show  average 
grants  for  these  two  groups  of  relief  cases 
separately. 

D— EXPENDITURES  FOR  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT RELIEF 

Source  of  Funds  for  Unemployment  Relief 

During  the  twenty- four  month  period  from 
September  1,  1932,  through  August  31,  1934,  ap- 
proximately $195,000,000  were  expended  for  un- 

*S©e  Section  E,  page  38,  for  a description  of  the  budge- 
tary deficiency  basis  of  relief  grants. 
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employment  relief  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  this 
amount  $73,500,000®  or  38  per  cent  were  provided 
from  local  and  State  funds,  and  $121,500,000 
were  provided  from  Federal  funds,  first  through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  later 
through  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. The  tabulation  presented  below  shows 
the  amount  of  State  funds  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  through  August  31,  1934,  to 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board. 

State  Eunds  Provided  for  Unemployment  Relief 
August,  1932- August,  1934 

Act  No.  52  (Second  Talbot)  Special  Ses- 
sion, 1932,  Signed  August  19,  1932  ....  ?12,000,000.00 
Act  No.  lA,  1933  Session,  Signed  March 

30,  1933  2,000,000.00 

Act  No.  3A,  1933  Session,  Signed  April  12, 

1933  5,000,000.00 

Act  No.  172,  1933  Session,  Signed  May  22, 

1933  18,100,000.00 

Act  No.  262,  1933  Session,  Signed  May  26, 

1933  (Bond  Issue  approved  by  the  voters 
at  the  General  Election,  November, 

1933)  20,100,000.00 

Act  No.  66,  Special  Session  1933,  Signed 

January  19,  1934  20,000.000.00 

Total  Appropriations  177,200,000.00 

Act  Number  66  appropriated  $20,000,0(K)  from 
the  State  Liquor  Stores  Fund  for  the  biennium 
ending  May,  1935.  No  funds  had  been  made 
available  under  this  Act  prior  to  September  1, 
1934. 

A Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  convened  in  September,  1934,  to  appropriate 
additional  funds  to  supplement  those  to  be  avail- 
able prior  to  February,  1935.  At  this  Session, 
Act  No.  8,  providing  for  the  transfer  of  $14,- 
000,000  from  various  State  funds  was  passed 
and  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  September  19, 
1934.  This  amount,  together  with  $6,000,000 
estimated  to  be  available  from  the  State  Liquor 
Stores  Fund  in  accordance  with  Act  No.  66,  as- 
sures a total  State  contribution  of  .$20,000,000 
toward  the  cost  of  relief  from  September,  1934, 
to  February,  1935. 

Balance  Sheet  of  Relief  Funds — State 
Emergency  Relief  Board 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total 
amount  of  funds  made  available  to  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  from  September  1, 

“Includes  approximately  116,000,000  of  local  public 
funds  expended  for  unemployment  relief  but  which  are 
not  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. 


1932,  to  August  31,  1934,  total  obligations  in- 
curred against  these  funds,  and  the  unobligated 
balance  as  of  September  1,  1934, 

Funds  Made  Available^ 

state  Appropriations  . . . 177,200,000.00 

Less  State  Liquor  Store 

Appropriation  “ 20,000.000.00  $57,200,000.00 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Grants  34,929,876.00 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  AdministraUon 

Grants  94,163,451.00 

Interest  Received  and  Miscellaneous  Re- 
ceipts   221,033.22 


Total  Available  $188,514,359.28 

Total  Obligations  Incurred  September  1, 

1932— August  31.  1934  “ 182,471,283.16 


Unobligated  Balance  September  1,  1934  . . $ 4,043,076.12 


» Does  not  include  $16,232,076.33  of  local  public  funds 
expended  for  unemployment  relief  since  these  local  funds 
were  not  administered  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board. 

“No  funds  made  available  prior  to  September  1,  1934, 
because  of  the  failure  of  State  Liquor  Stores  to  provide 
adequate  net  revenue. 

“Includes  $3,504,422.24  commitments  for  Shoes  and 
Clothing  not  yet  distributed  September  1,  1934,  and 

$115,706.87  outstanding  commitments  for  materials  pur- 
chased from  Work  Division  funds. 


Relief  Expenditures 

During  the  fiscal  year  September,  1933 — 
August,  1934,  obligations  incurred  by  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  from  State 
and  Federal  funds  amounted  to  $108,672,916.70, 
In  the  previous  fiscal  year,  total  obliga- 
tions incurred  were  $70,267,262.34.  Increased 
expenditures  for  work  relief  and  special  pro- 
grams, together  with  increasing  adequacy  of 
relief  grants  accounted,  for  the  larger  expendi- 
tures during  the  second  year.  In  Table  4 are 
shown  the  expenditures  for  each  fiscal  year, 
classified  by  type  of  relief  and  by  the  percent- 
age which  each  type  bears  to  the  total.  It 
should  be  noted  that  direct  relief  accounted 
for  89.2  per  cent  of  all  expenditures  during 
the  first  year ; whereas,  in  the  second  year  direct 
relief  was  only  73.2  per  cent  of  total  expendi- 
tures. In  the  first  year  of  the  State  Board’s 
operation,  work  relief  comprised  7.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  expenditures,  while,  in  the  last 
year,  it  comprised  19.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditures. 

Since  April  1,  1934,  $17,289,436.54  have  been 
expended  for  the  Work  Division  program. 
During  this  time,  the  Work  Division  program 
accounted  for  over  29  per  cent  of  all  expendi- 
tures. 
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TABLE  4 


SUMMARY  OF  OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  BY  TYPE  SEPTEMBER,  1932— AUGUST,  1934 


September,  1932 — 
August,  1933 

September,  1933 
August,  1934 

— 

Audit 

Adjust- 

ment’ 

Adjusted  Total 
September,  1932 — 
August,  1934 

Items 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Total 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Total 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Total 

Total — All  Types  of  Relief  

$70,267,262.34 

100.0 

$108,672,916.70  100.0  $ 

— 89,024.99 

$178,861,154.05 

100.0 

Direct  Relief,  Total  

62,671,113.69 

89.2 

79,548,999.05 

73.2 

— 37,781.22 

142,182,331.52 

79.6 

Food  = 

60,433,402.54 

86.0 

70,075,919.43 

64.5 

—56,044.78 

130,453,277.19 

72.9 

Shoes  and  Clothing  Distributed  ’ , 

489,269.97 

0.7 

4,524,126.59 

4.2 

6,013,396.56 

2.8 

Fuel  * 

1,126,266.95 

1.6 

3,061,060.88 

2.8 

—11,985.69 

4,175,332.14 

2.4 

Medical  Relief’  

1,312,707.76 

1.2 

— 7,765.96 

1,304,941.79 

0.7 

Thrift  Gardens  • 

437, 704. 9i 

0.6 

295,385.04 

0.3 

— 6,983.60 

727,106.36 

0.4 

Other ' 

184,479.32 

0.3 

279,799.36 

0.2 

-J-43,998.81 

608,277.49 

0.3 

Work  Relief,  Total  

5,516,521.69 

7.9 

21,246,333.83 

19.5 

26.762,855.52 

15.0 

Work  Division  ’ 

17,289,436.54 

15.9 

17,289,436.54 

9.7 

Highways  ’ 

5,178,194.22 

7.4 

2,498,353.74 

2.3 

7,676.547.96 

4.3 

Emergency  Education  “ 

792,335.11 

0.7 

792,336.11 

0.4 

College  Student  Program  “ 

194,995.59 

0.2 

194,995.59 

0.1 

other « 

338,327.47 

0.5 

471,212.85 

0.4 

809,540.32 

0.6 

Special  Programs,  Total  

Relief  of  Homeless  and 

33,662.72 

— 

1,140,730.04 

1.1 

+ 1,596.49 

1,175,989.25 

0.6 

Transients  “ 

769,054.29 

0.7 

769,054.29 

0.4 

Relief  of  Unemployed  Veterans  “ 

30,944.44 

....  * 

191,357.57 

0.2 

222,302.01 

0.1 

Other  Special  Programs  “ 

2,718.28 

» . . • 

180,318.18 

0.2 

+ 1,596.49 

184,632.95 

0.1 

Administration,  Total  “ 

2,045,964.24 

2.9 

6,736,853.78 

6.2 

— 52,840.26 

8,729,977.76 

4.9 

' Periodically,  the  records  of  the  Local  Relief  Administrations  are  audited  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  account- 
ing adjustments  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  specific  months. 

’Value  of  orders  issued;  does  not  include  13,000,000  estimated  value  of  Federal  surplus  food  products  distributed. 

’Cost  of  sh^s  and  clothing  distributed  to  persons  on  relief:  does  not  include  13,504,422.24  for  shoes  and  clothing  pur- 
chased but  not  distributed  at  the  end  of  August,  1934.  Distribution  of  shoes  began  January,  1933,  and  distribution  of 
other  clothing  began  in  January,  1934. 

< Value  of  orders  Issued;  does  not  include  $1,600,000  estimated  value  of  Federal  surplus  fuel  distributed:  Progp-am 
started  in  October,  1932. 

’Value  of  requisitions  passed  for  payment;  Program  started  in  December,  1933. 

’Cost  of  seed  and  materials  purchased;  Program  started  in  March,  1933. 

Includes  cost  of  operating  shelters  for  homeless,  expenditures  for  rehabilitation  of  shoes  and  clothing,  cost  of  op- 
eratmg  summer  camps  for  undernourished  children,  cost  of  establishing  community  markets,  and  payments  for  rent 


’Wages  paid  and  materials  purchased:  does  not  include  $115,706.87  commitments  outstanding  on  August  31,  1934; 
Program  started  April  1,  1934. 

"^nimon  labor  by  the  State  Department  of  Highways;  Program  started  October,  1932. 

‘® Wages  and  salaries  paid;  Program  started  in  November,  1933. 

“Wages  paid;  Program  started  in  March,  1934. 

“ Includes  expenditures  for  work  projects  not  operated  under  the  Work  Division  program. 

“Cost  of  relief  granted;  Program  started  in  November,  1933 
“Cost  of  relief  granted:  Program  started  in  July,  1933. 

“ ^eludes  Child  Health  Committee,  Self-Help  Cooperatives,  Teachers  Training  Institutes,  and  Vocational  Readjust- 
ment Camp. 


“ Salaries  p.ald  and  expenses  incurred. 

• Less  than  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent. 


Food  relief  in  the  first  year  of  operation  ac- 
counted for  86.0  per  cent  of  all  expenditures ; 
while,  in  the  second  year,  only  64.5  per  cent 
of  expenditures  were  for  food  relief.  The  ex- 
penditures for  shoes  and  clothing  increased 
from  0.7  per  cent  of  total  expenditures  in  the 
first  year  to  4.2  per  cent  in  the  second  year. 
Fuel  relief  was  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditures  in  the  first  year  but  in  the  second 
year  it  amounted  to  2.8  per  cent.  There  was  no 
medical  relief  program  in  the  first  year;  dur- 
ing the  second  year,  the  medical  relief  pro- 
gram was  in  operation  only  eight  months  and 
it  accounted  for  1.4  per  cent  of  the  expenditures 
during  that  period. 


Two  new  programs,  which  were  not  in  ex- 
istence during  the  first  year.  Emergency  Edu- 
cation and  Part-Time  Employment  of  College 
Students,  accounted  for  nearly  a million  dol- 
lars or  0.9  per  cent  of  total  expenditures  in 
the  second  year. 

In  the  first  year,  special  programs  were 
limited  to  the  relief  of  unemployed  veterans  (ad- 
ministered by  the  State  Veterans’  Commis- 
sion) and  clerical  assistance  for  the  Emer- 
gency Child  Health  Committee.  Expendi- 
tures for  thesd  two  programs  totaled  less  than 
$34,000  and  were  less  than  0.05  per  cent  of  all 
expenditures.  In  the  second  year  of  opera- 
tion, however,  the  expansion  of  these  programs 
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and  the  development  of  the  Homeless  and  Tran- 
sient program,  together  with  other  special  pro- 
grams, such  as  Self-Help  Cooperatives.  Teach- 
ers Training  Institute,  and  the  Vocational  Re- 
adjustment Camp,  increased  expenditures  for 
special  programs  to  more  than  $1,140,000  or 
1.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Administration  in  the  first  year  amounted 
to  approximately  $2,046,000,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond year  approximately  $6,737,(XX)  were  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose.  The  major  portion 
of  the  administration  expense  in  the  first  year 
was  for  local  direct  relief  administration.  Dur- 
ing a portion  of  the  first  year,  the  State  Relief 
Administration  did  not  pay  for  local  administra- 
tion expenses  in  a number  of  counties.  In  other 
counties,  funds  provided  by  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration were  used  only  to  supplement  funds 
for  administration  provided  locally.  During 
the  second  year,  however,  substantially  all  ad- 
ministration expenses  of  the  Local  Relief  Ad- 
ministrations were  borne  for  the  entire  year  by 
the  State  Relief  Administration. 


E— THE  DIRECT  RELIEF  PROGRAM 


During  September,  1932,  food  was  the  only 
type  of  relief  granted  by  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. The  development  of  the  direct 
relief  program  since  that  date  has  consisted 
primarily  of  a continuous  expansion  both  in 
the  types  of  direct  relief  provided  and  in  the  quan- 
tities of  each  type  of  relief  granted.  The  follow- 
ing chronological  tabulation  traces  this  expan- 
sion through  the  past  two  years.  (See  also 
Chart  5). 


September,  1932 — Pood  only  type  of  direct  relief  granted. 

First  allocation  to  Department  of 
Health  for  distribution  of  milk. 


October  — First  fuel  relief  authorized. 


December 

January.  1933 

March 

September 


— Fuel  relief  grants  increased. 

First  shoes  purchased. 

— Farther  Increases  in  fuel  grants. 

— Thrift  Garden  program  inaugurated. 

— State  Board  assumes  distribution  of 
milk. 


October  — Standard  Pood  Schedule  adopted. 

November  — First  clothing  purchased. 

First  Federal  Surplus  Food  com- 
modities distributed. 

December  — Medical  relief  program  established. 


August.  1934  — Rent  relief  program  inaugurated. 

October  — Budgetary  deficiency  basis  of  relief 

grants  authorized  for  work  relief. 


November  — All  direct  relief  payments  in  cash 

initiated  in  Philadelphia  County. *  * 

December  — Budgetary  deficiency  basis  authorized 

for  direct  relief. 

Clothing  and  shoe  orders  for  direct 
relief  cases  to  replace  central  pur- 
chase and  distribution  in  kind  au- 
thorized.* 

All  direct  relief  payments  in  cash  au- 
thorized for  Allegheny  County,  effec- 
tive in  January,  1936. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  at  the 
outset  of  the  relief  program  that  every  dollar 
available  for  unemployment  relief  should  be 
used  in  providing  food.  It  was  believed  at 
that  time  that  local  communities  could  and 
should  provide  for  other  relief  needs.  Milk 
was  considered  such  an  important  item  of  food 
relief,  however,  that  the  State  Board,  during  the 
first  month  of  its  administration,  allocated  funds 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health 
for  the  distribution  of  milk  to  needy,  under- 
nourished children  throughout  the  State. 

The  inadequacy  of  private  and  public  funds 
in  several  counties  resulted,  almost  immedi- 
ately, in  appeals  being  made  to  the  State  Re- 
lief Administration  for  aid  in  supplying  needy 
families  with  fuel.  At  that  time,  October, 
1932,  there  was  but  a,  limited  amount  of  funds 
available  for  unemployment  relief  and  the 
State  Board  recorded  its  opinion  that  the  pro- 
vision of  fuel  needs  should  be  a local  responsi- 
bility. The  Board  did,  however,  authorize 
Local  Relief  Administrations  to  provide  fuel  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  5 per  cent  of  the 
amount  allocated  to  them  for  food  relief.  The 
granting  of  fuel  on  the  basis  of  individual  need 
in  each  county  was  begun  in  January,  1933. 

The  widespread  need  for  shoes,  especially 
among  school  children,  became  acute,  and,  in 
December,  1932,  the  State  Board  authorized 
the  purchase  of  shoes  for  direct  distribution 
to  relief  cases.  Distribution  of  shoes  was  be- 
gun late  in  January,  1933.  Requests  for  cloth- 
ing were  soon  made  by  a number  of  Local  Relief 
Administrations  but  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able permitted  only  the  allocation  of  small 
amounts  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating 
second-hand  shoes  and  clothing. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  food  to  supplement  that 
provided  on  food  orders  and  to  improve  the  diet 

* All  work  relief  payments  have  been  exclusively  on  a 
cash  basis  since  November,  193S. 

* Except  in  Philadelphia  County  'V^ere  these  items  ore 
Included  in  the  cash  relief  grant. 
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CHART  5 

THE  GROWTH  IN  DIRECT  RELIEF 
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of  relief  families,  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion inaugurated  a Thrift  Garden  program  in 
March,  1933. 

Expansion  in  the  relief  program  took  place 
rapidly  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  months  of 
1933.  In  order  to  regulate  and  standardize  the 
distribution  of  relief,  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration took  over  the  distribution  of  relief  milk  in 
September,  1933.  The  wide  variation  and  inade- 
quacy of  food  relief  standards  throughout  the 
State  led  to  the  adoption  of  a Standard  Food 
Schedule  in  October,  1933.  Direct  relief  was 
expanded  to  provide  clothing  and  bedding  in 
November,  1933.  During  this  same  month, 
the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  made  its 
first  allocation  of  surplus  food  commodities  to 
Pennsylvania.  These  products  made  a small  but 
distinct  contribution  toward  more  nearly  ade- 
quate food  relief.  During  December,  1933,  and 
through  January  and  February,  1934,  fuel  grants 
were  increased  by  the  distribution  of  250,0CK)  tons 
of  coal  provided  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
Corporation.  The  need  for  medical  care  had  been 
apparent  for  some  time,  but  funds  were  not 
available  for  such  assistance  until  December,  1933. 

The  increasing  necessity  for  providing  shelter 
led  to  the  inauguration  of  rent  relief  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  in  Allegheny  County  during 
August,  1934.  This  plan  has  since  been  modified 
and  extended  to  other  counties  in  the  State. 

The  increase  in  direct  relief  grants,  both  in  the 
higher  standards  of  relief  grants  and  the  pro- 
vision of  new  types  of  relief,  marks  the  advances 
made  by  a continuous  effort  to  provide  as  nearly 
adequate  relief  as  possible  within  the  limits  of 
available  funds. 

Because  of  its  many  advantages,  cash  relief  was 
initiated  by  the  State  Relief  Administration  in 
Philadelphia  on  an  experimental  basis  during 
November,  1934,  and  has  been  authorized  for 
Allegheny  County  commencing  January,  1935. 
By  the  end  of  January,  approximately  45  per  cent 
of  the  direct  relief  case  load  of  the  State  will  be 
receiving  cash  relief.  Cash  relief  payments  for 
direct  and  work  relief  taken  together  will  then 
comprise  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
relief  expenditures  in  the  State. 

The  budgetary  deficiency  basis  of  making  relief 


grants  involves  the  determination  of  the  needs  of 
the  family  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  relating 
grants  to  need.  It  is  obviously  desirable 
that  relief  grants  be  made  on  this  basis  and  it 
has  been  the  long-sought  objective  of  the  State 
Relief  Administration  to  establish  a system  of 
relief  grants  based  upon  the  principle  of  a relief 
payment  sufficient  to  provide  the  minimum,  basic 
needs  of  the  family.  Gradually,  as  a larger 
amount  of  funds  was  made  available,  additional 
types  of  relief  have  been  added  to  the  direct  re- 
lief grants.  With  this  step  accomplished,  it  was 
possible  to  start  relating  relief  grants  to  budgetary 
needs.  This  was  authorized  as  the  basis  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  and  assignment  to  the  work 
relief  program  begun  in  October,  1934.  The 
budget  used  provides  allowances  for  food,  milk, 
clothing  and  shoes,  fuel,  light,  water,  and  a small 
allowance  for  rent  and  incidentals.  Family  in- 
come and  resources  are  deducted  from  the  total 
budget  needs  in  order  to  determine  the  amount 
of  budgetary  deficiency.  Cash  relief  grants  in 
Philadelphia  and  those  authorized  for  Allegheny 
are  made  on  the  budgetary  deficiency  basis  though 
the  standards  of  allowances  are  slightly  less  than 
those  established  for  work  relief  assignments. 
Budgetary  relief  in  kind,  based  upon  the  budget 
standards  in  use  in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny, 
have  been  authorized  for  all  other  counties  in  the 
State  commencing  January,  1935. 

Expenditures  for  Direct  Relief 
Obligations  incurred  for  direct  relief,  by  months 
from  September,  1932,  through  August,  1934,  are 
shown  in  Table  5.  (See  also  Chart  6.)  Total 
expenditures  increased  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately one  million  dollars  per  month  from  Sep- 
tember, 1932,  through  March,  1933.  A steady 
increase  in  the  case  load  throughout  the  State  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  increase  in  expenditures 
during  this  period,  although  average  relief  grants 
per  family  also  increased,  rising  from  approxi- 
mately $13.00  in  October,  1932,  to  approximately 
$17.00  in  March,  1933  (Table  3). 

Expenditures  decreased  in  April,  1933,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a smaller  amount  of  funds  was  avail- 
able for  relief  activities.  The  case  load  increased 
during  this  month  and,  as  a result,  a marked  re- 
duction took  place  in  average  relief  grants  per 
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family.  In  May,  1933,  the  case  load  reached  the 
highest  point  of  the  depression.  Concurrently,  an 
appropriation  of  State  funds®  made  it  possible  to 
restore  average  relief  grants  to  their  previous 
level  and  total  expenditures  increased  almost  a 
million  dollars  over  those  of  April. 

The  trend  in  direct  relief  expenditures  was 
downward  from  May  to  September,  1933.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  relief  case  load  was  decreas- 
ing rapidly  and  average  grants  p>er  family  case 
were  showing  little  change. 

Expenditures  increased  from  September  to 
December,  1933.  This  was  caused  by  an  increase 
in  relief  grants,  which  rose  from  $16.50  in 
September  to  over  $20.(X)  in  December.  Fuel  and 
clothing  expenditures  accounted  for  part  of  the 
increase.  The  adoption  of  a standard  schedule 
for  food  relief  during  this  period  accounts  for  the 
balance. 

Expenditures  decreased  in  January,  1934. 
The  peak  of  employment  on  the  C.W.A.  pro- 
gram was  reached  during  this  month  and  was 
reflected  in  a decrease  in  the  average  case 
load.  On  February  22,  1934,  the  Federal  sur- 
plus fuel  program  was  terminated  cmd  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration to  immediately  increase  its  expendi- 
tures to  provide  fuel  relief.  On  March  1,  1934, 
the  use  of  the  Standard  Food  Schedule  became 
mandatory  and  the  amount  of  the  food  relief 
grants  was  increased.  As  a result,  monthly  aver- 
age relief  grants  increased  from  $20.70  in 
February  to  $25.46  in  March. 

Seasonal  reduction  in  fuel  needs  during 
April  caused  a decrease  in  obligations  incurred 
and  in  average  grants  for  that  month.  Dur- 
ing May,  June,  and  July,  the  obligations  in- 
curred and  average  grants,  changed  but  slight- 
ly. During  August,  obligations  incurred  in- 
creased more  than  one  million  dollars,  and 
average  grants  rose  to  $26.05.  The  direct  re- 
lief case  load  during  August  increased  by 
26,783  cases  due  to  the  curtailment  of  the  Work 
Division  program. 

The  ratio  of  food  relief  expenditures  to  total 
direct  relief  expenditures  has  decreased  over 
the  entire  period  from  September,  1932,  to  date 

•Act  3A,  Special  Seeslon,  1933,  Signed  April  12,  1933. 


as  expenditures  for  other  forms  of  direct  re- 
lief have  increased.  The  month-to-month 
variations  in  food  relief  expenditures,  however, 
have  followed  very  closely  the  variations  in 
total  direct  relief  expenditures. 

Obligations  incurred  for  food  relief  showed 
a steady  upward  trend  from  September,  1932, 
to  March,  1933.  This  was  due  to  a sharp  in- 
crease in  the  case  load  and  to  an  increase  in  the 
average  food  grants.  From  May  to  October, 

1933,  fluctuation  in  the  case  load  was  the  most 
important  factor  affecting  changes  in  food  relief 
expenditures.  From  November,  1933,  to  March, 

1934,  the  Standard  Food  Schedule  was  in  the 
course  of  adoption  throughout  the  State  and,  as 
a result,  there  was  over  that  period  a steady  in- 
crease in  the  average  weekly  food  grant  per 
family. 

Expenditures  for  fuel  relief  are  to  a large 
degree  seasonal  expenditures.  The  largest  ex- 
penditure for  fuel  relief  in  any  one  month  dur- 
ing the  first  fiscal  year  was  $292,257.87  in  the 
month  of  March,  1933,  and  amounted  to  4.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  direct  relief  expenditures  during 
that  month.  During  the  summer  months  of  1933, 
fuel  expenditures  amounted  to  less  than  1 per  cent 
of  the  total.  The  largest  expenditure  for  fuel 
relief  during  the  second  fiscal  year  was  in 
March,  1934,  when  it  amounted  to  $845,426.65 
or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  direct  relief  ex- 
penditures for  that  month. 

Obligations  incurred  for  shoe  and  clothing 
relief  have  shown  a steady  upward  trend.  In 
August,  1934,  shoes  and  clothing  accounted  for 
approximately  9 per  cent  of  all  direct  relief  ex- 
penditures. 

Medical  relief  was  initiated  in  December, 
1933.  Obligations  incurred  for  medical  care 
reached  a peak  during  the  month  of  May,  1934, 
when  they  amounted  to  3.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  direct  relief. 

Food 

The  food  order  system  whereby  an  order  for 
a stated  amount  is  issued  to  the  relief  recipi- 
ent who  may  use  it  to  purchase  foodstuffs  in 
the  amount  shown  on  the  face  of  the  order 
is  still  in  use  in  Pennsylvania  except  in  Phila- 
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delphia  County  where  all  relief  is  now  granted 
in  cash. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  State  Relief 
Administration,  there  were  marked  variations 
in  the  food  relief  standards  in  different  coun- 
ties. Food  schedules  in  some  counties  re- 
stricted weekly  food  grants  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  person  and  to  a maximum  grant  of 
$2.00  per  family.  At  the  other  extreme,  the 
food  schedules  of  at  least  two  counties  per- 
mitted weekly  grants  of  $1.80  for  one  person 
and  $1.25  for  each  additional  family  member. 
With  such  wide  variations  existing,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  State  Relief  Administration  to 
formulate  a Standard  Food  Schedule  for  state- 
wide application. 

Physicians,  home  economists,  and  nutrition- 
ists assisted  in  preparing  adequate  minimum 
food  budgets  for  adults  and  children.  The 
retail  value  of  the  items  listed  in  these  budgets 
were  determined  and  were  used  to  prepare  a 
Standard  Food  Schedule.  This  schedule  was 


adopted  in  October,  1933,  and  was  put  in  opera- 
tion as  rapidly  as  relief  cases  could  be  reinvesti- 
gated and  food  needs  determined. 

As  the  Standard  Food  Schedule  began  to  be 
used  throughout  the  State,  the  average  monthly 
food  grant  showed  an  upward  trend.  In  No- 
vember, 1933,  the  average  grant  amounted  to 
$17.49  and  by  March,  1934,  had  increased  to 
$20.56.  Since  March,  1934,  the  average  food 
grant  has  ranged  between  $20.21  and  $23.02  per 
month. 

Milk  is  provided  for  children  at  the  rate  of 
one  quart  daily  to  each  child  under  two  years 
of  age  and  one  quart  daily  to  each  two  chil- 
dren between  two  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
Milk  is  also  provided  for  adults  in  cases  of 
illness  or  in  cases  where  special  diet  is  neces- 
sary. 

Surplus  Food  Products 

Various  agricultural  commodities  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corpora- 


TABLB  .5 

OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  FOR  DIRECT  RELIEF  BY  TYPE 
SEPTEMBER,  1932— AUGUST,  1934 


Shoes  and 


Month  and 
Tear 

Total 

Food  » 

Fuel  3 

Ciothing 

Distributed 

Medical 
Relief  » 

Thrift 

Gardens 

Other  ‘ 

September,  1932  . . 

$1,062,303.61 

$1,062,303.51 

. 

October  

2,291,016.53 

2,282,659.25 

$6,290.04 

♦ . . . 

$2,067.24 

November  ....... 

3,378,063.13 

3,297,126.50 

62,296.59 

18,630.04 

December  

4,715,575.18 

4,658,367.52 

139,997.66 

17,210.00 

January,  1933  .... 

5,477,249.98 

6,243,906.66 

214,285.22 

$1,046.57 

18,012.53 

February  

6,012,456.90 

5,659,058.87 

280,426.20 

55,669.72 

17,302.11 

March  

7,146,385.51 

6,723,370.79 

292,267.87 

96,763.71 

$14,661.06 

20,342.08 

April  

6,375,039.04 

6,089,299.74 

64,037.60 

95,235.88 

il7, 752.69 

18,713.23 

May  

7,322,026.63 

7,021,739.47 

34,623.39 

85,101.42 

160,263.17 

20,299.08 

June  

6,794,142.26 

6,612,602.64 

15,228.96 

44,326.99 

110,788.07 

11,196.70 

July  

6,960,716.93 

5,844,139.47 

12,652.80 

43,817.77 

32,965.69 

27,141.20 

August  

6,136,148.19 

6,038,829.22 

14,160.72 

68,318.91 

1,274.23 

13,665.11 

September  

5,420,309.77 

6,218,256.72 

14,776.36 

165,006.63 

27.63 

22,243.43 

October  

6,535,859.79 

5,272,895.93 

79,627.49 

162,847.84 

.... 

59.35 

20,429.18 

November  

6,259,156.41 

5,679,308.97 

378,569.08 

190,145.40 

133.63 

10,999.43 

December  

6,354,065.63 

5,799,655.79 

298,922.56 

219,127.86 

$1,639.10 

2.50 

34,717.82 

January,  1934  .... 

6,004,453.98 

5,396,361.83 

234,315.34 

287.422.43 

61,460.05 

135.64 

34,778.69 

February  

6,117,090.37 

5,115,307.26 

469,742.23 

381,648.92 

127,587.96 

69.57 

32,734.43 

March  

7,753,344.99 

6,261,564.28 

845,426.65 

419,607.45 

163,630.33 

17,395.78 

46,720.60 

April  

6,989,491.47 

6,943,183.80 

364,194.92 

366,049.68 

231,692.24 

60,733.04 

23,637.89 

May  

7,248,967.59 

6,347,966.00 

122,388.13 

443,489.06 

237,362.70 

83,172.90 

14,689.80 

June  

6,820,973.22 

6,866,092.04 

77,900.93 

572,062.53 

193,730.67 

97,604.55 

13,582.50 

July  

7,000,736.76 

6,066,843.03 

81,843.61 

627,323.60 

190,638.45 

22,957.19 

11,130.88 

August  

8,044,549.07 

7,108,494.78 

103,363.68 

689,396.29 

114,976.25 

13,093.36 

15,234.81 

Total  

142,220.112.74 

130,609,321.97 

4,187,317.83 

5,013,396.66 

1,312,707.75 

733,089.96 

464,278.68 

Audit  Adjustment 

—37,781.22 

—56,044.78 

— 11,985.69 

—7,765.96 

—6,983.60 

-f-43,998.81 

Adjusted  Total  . . . 

$142,182,831.52 

$130,463,277.19 

$4,175,332.14 

$5,013,396.56$ 

$1,304,941.79 

$727,106.35 

$608,277.49 

* Does  not  include  13,000,000.00  estimated  value  of  Federal  sur-  * Includes  shelter  relief,  rehabilitation  of  clothing, 
plus  food  products  distributed.  children’s  camps,  homeless  shelters,  and  community 

market  establishment. 

’ Does  not  include  11,500,000.00  estimated  value  of  Federal  mir- 
plus  fuel  distributed.  t Does  not  include  $3,504,422.24  commitments  tot 

shoes  and  clothing  not  yet  distributed  at  the  end  of 
’ Requisitions  passed  for  payment.  August. 
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tion  for  distribution  to  relief  cases  in  the  sev- 
eral states.  The  State  Relief  Administration 
developed  a method  for  handling  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  commodities  allotted  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  distribution  was  started  in  Novem- 
ber, 1933.  These  products  are  distributed  to 
relief  families  in  addition  to  the  usual  food 
grant. 

The  quantities  of  surplus  food  products  re- 
ceived by  Pennsylvania  from  November,  1933, 
through  Augpist,  1934,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabulation: 


Surplus  Food  Commodities  Received  by 
Pennsylvania  to  September  1,  1934 


Eggs  

939,300  Dozens 

Potatoes  

2,244  Barrels 

Pea  Beans  

400,340  Pounds 

Flour  

, ..  6,864,390 

Cheese  

, . . 268,053 

Butter  

, ..  2,536,884 

Lard  

, . . 414,410 

Pork  (Salt)  .... 

, ..  1,624,511 

Pork  (Smoked) 

. . 3,080,683 

Beef  (Canned)  . , 

. ..  2,317,892 

Beef  (Fresh)  ... 

42,058 

Thrift  Gardens 

Pennsylvania’s  Thrift  Garden  program  in  1934 
enabled  179,801  families  receiving  relief  to 
plant  gardens  and  supply  themselves  with 
vegetables  which  had  an  estimated  retail  value 
of  $4,555,000. 

Many  of  these  gardens  yielded  more  than 
could  be  consumed  as  fresh  vegetables  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  assist  in  and  en- 
courage the  canning  and  preserving  of  sur- 
plus garden  crops  for  use  during  the  winter 
months.  Root  crops  were  stored,  cabbage  was 
stored  or  made  into  sauerkraut,  corn  was  dried, 
and  tomatoes  and  beans  were  canned. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  esti- 
mated harvest  of  thrift  garden  crops  in  1934: 


Lettuce  . . . 1,670,634  bu.  Peppers  199,463  bu. 

Tomatoes  . . 765,388  " Squash  188,088  " 

Com  642,836  “ Turnips  59,093 

Beans  ....  614,372  " Parsnips  8.750  " 

Cabbage  . . 489,600  " Beets  . . 4,289,914  bun.  of  8 

Cucumbers  . 399,071  " Hadishes  2,788,158  “ ''  “ 

Swiss  Chard.  199,603  " Carrots  2,474.721  " " " 


County  supervisors  employed  by  the  State  Re- 
lief Administration  assisted  local  garden  commit- 
tees in  developing  the  program.  These  super- 
visors assigned  garden  plots,  distributed  seeds  and 
materials,  gave  guidance  in  the  planting  and  care 
of  crops  and  advice  concerning  the  canning 
and  storing  of  surplus  crops.  The  average 
cost  of  supervision  per  garden  was  thirty 
cents.  The  total  expenditures  during  1934 
amounted  to  $306,490.23  or  an  average  cost  per 
garden  of  $1.67.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
yield  per  garden  amounted  to  $25.33. 

Fuel 

Fuel  relief  is  provided  by  means  of  fuel 
orders  drawn  on  dealers  who  deliver  the  fuel 
to  the  homes  of  relief  families.  Obligations 
incurred  for  fuel  relief  from  September,  1933, 
through  August,  1934,  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000.  In  addition,  more  than  250,- 
000  tons  of  coal  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$1,500,000  was  provided  by  the  Federal  Sur- 
plus Relief  Corporation.  The  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  fuel  as  developed  in  Penn- 
sylvania provided  that  fuel  orders  be  written 
by  Local  Relief  Administrations.  Retail  coal 
dealers  accepting  these  orders  made  deliveries 
from  their  stocks  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Re- 
lief Corporation  replaced  the  dealers’  stocks 
with  shipments  from  the  mines.  The  State 
Relief  Administration  paid  delivery  and  hand- 
ling charges.  This  program  was  in  operation 
from  December  16,  1933,  to  February  22,  1934. 

Fuel  relief  has  been  provided  during  the 
past  year  in  the  form  of  coal,  coke,  gas,  wood, 
and  kerosene. 

Shoes  and  Clothing 

During  the  winter  of  1931-32,  local  welfare 
organizations  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
established  centers  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
second-hand  shoes  and  clothing.  Because  of 
the  extreme  need  for  shoes  and  clothing  among 
the  unemployed,  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion provided  funds  for  a continuation  of  this 
type  of  activity  under  the  supervision  of  Local 
Relief  Administrations. 

A large  amount  of  surplus  cotton  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Government  was  made  into 
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clothing,  cloth,  and  bedding  during  1932  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  related  organi- 
zations. These  materials  were  distributed  to 
needy  unemployed.  The  quantities  of  cloth- 
ing so  produced  were  sufficient  to  meet  only 
the  most  urgent  needs  but,  because  of  limited 
funds,  the  State  Relief  Administration  was 
unable  to  make  any  grants  for  clothing  other 
than  shoes  during  the  first  winter  of  operation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31, 
1934,  approximately  1,660,000  pairs  of  shoes 
were  shipped  to  the  counties  for  distribution 
as  compared  with  602,358  pairs  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  In  addition,  approximately 
510,000  pairs  of  rubber  footwear  were  shipped 
to  the  counties  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
August  31,  1934. 

In  November,  1933,  purchases  of  clothing 
were  made  and  distribution  in  the  counties 
was  started  during  January,  1934. 

With  the  exception  of  rehabilitated  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  during  the  winter  of  1932-33, 
all  shoes  and  clothing  distributed  have  been 
purchased  centrally  by  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. The  goods  are  warehoused  in 
the  counties  and  distributed  directly  to  per- 
sons on  relief  by  employes  of  the  Local  Re- 
lief Administration. 

Limitation  of  funds  dictated  the  policy  that 
shoes  and  clothing  be  purchased  centrally  by 
the  State  Relief  Administration  and  distrib- 
uted in  kind  directly  to  relief  recipients.  The 
quantities  distributed  have  admittedly  been 
inadequate.  There  has  been  little  choice  given 
the  recipient  as  to  type  or  style  of  clothing  or 
shoes  received.  Because  of  limited  funds,  it  was 
essential  that  all  funds  be  used  to  provide  the 
items  most  needed.  This  method  of  distrib- 
uting clothing  and  shoes  is  being  abandoned 
during  December,  1934,  in  favor  of  the  cloth- 
ing order  system  whereby  orders  for  stated 
amounts,  redeemable  at  any  retail  clothing 
or  shoe  store,  will  be  issued  to  the  persons  on 
relief  except  in  the  case  of  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  Counties  where  these  items  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cash  relief  grant. 

The  scope  and  cost  of  the  shoe  and  clothing 
program  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Shoes  and  Clothing  Shipped  to  Counties 


December  15,  1932,  to  September  1.  1933 
Shoes  602,358  Pairs 

September  1.  1933,  to  September  1,  1934 

Shoes  1,667,841  Pairs 

Rubbers  612.345  *' 

Bedding  486,696  Units 

Layettes  6,575  ** 

Clothing  686,441  Dozens  or 

Garments 


Summary  of  Expenditures  for  Shoes  and 
Clothing 


Value  of  Shoes  and  Clothing  Distributed  by 

Counties  

Value  of  Shoes  and  Clothing  in  County 

Warehouses  

Value  of  Shoes  and  Clothing  In  State  Ware- 
houses   

Value  of  Shoes  and  Clothing  in  Unfilled 
Orders  


$4,751,347.18 

1,466,759.01 

764,846.00 

1,272,818.2$ 


Total  Shoe  and  Clothing  Purchases  by 

State  $8,265,769.42 


Medical  Care 

Provision  of  medical  care  for  the  needy  un- 
employed was  an  acute  problem  from  the  first 
onset  of  the  depression.  At  first,  there  was  no 
organized  effort  to  provide  medical  care.  In 
order  to  provide  at  least  a minimum  of 
medical  care,  a medical  relief  program  was 
inaugurated  by  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion in  December,  1933.  It  provides  for  home 
or  office  treatment  by  physicians,  emergency 
dental  and  nursing  care,  and  necessary  medi- 
cines. Correction  of  physical  defects  and  the 
treatment  of  chronic  illness  are  not  included 
in  the  program.  There  is  likewise  no  provision 
for  hospitalization  or  institutional  care.  State 
relief  funds  cannot  be  used  for  providing  such 
care  under  existing  legislation.  Despite  the 
growing  need  for  free  hospitalization  during 
the  depression,  appropriations  to  State-aided 
institutions  have  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  need  for  free  care. 

Orders  issued  for  all  types  of  medical  care 
number  approximately  50,000  a month  at  the 
present  time.  Altogether,  361,745  medical 
orders  were  approved  for  payment  from  De- 
cember, 1933,  through  August,  1934.  Expen- 
ditures for  medical  care  totalled  $1,304,941.79 
during  the  period  from  December,  1933,  through 
August,  1934.  The  cost  and  volume  of  the 
medical  relief  program  is  summarized  in  Table  6. 
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TABLE  6 

MEDICAL  CARE  ORDERS  APPROVED  FOR  PAYMENT 
DECEMBER,  1933— AUGUST,  1934 


Number  of  Orders  All  Medical 


Month  and  Year  Medical  Dental  Nursing  Prescription  Care 


December.  1933  * 

January,  1934  3,507  124  1,070  4,701 

February  14,723  6,102  788  20,637  41,250 

March  14,248  4,878  862  25,149  45,137 

April  22,010  7,468  1,333  23,296  54,107 

May  24,330  8,620  2,025  41,242  76,217 

June  15,735  7,064  1,416  26,893  61,108 

July  20,168  4,362  1,126  18,903  44,549 

August  15,133  6,108  895  22,540  44,676 


Total  129,854  43,592  8,569  179,730  361,746 


Month  and  Tear 

Medical 

Amount  of  Orders 
Dental  Nursing 

Prescription 

All  Medical 
Care 

1 1,639.10 

$1,639.10 

47,501.63 

147,657.73 

45,216.32 

$966.05 

4,411.70 

$1,319.26 

9,783.75 

February  

115,181.88 

$18,280.40 

March  

111,062.25 

19.414.79 

4.981.85 

12,050.09 

147,508.98 

April  

175,279.99 

28,846.26 

6,887.60 

11,887.19 

222,901.03 

May  

195,441.69 

36,612.25 

11,878.70 

19,903.69 

263,736.33 

June  

126.412.54 

30,053.00 

6,622.25 

13,060.46 

176,148.25 

July  

149,145.66 

18,008.00 

6,391.80 

8,880.40 

182.425.86 

August  

82,041.16 

25,119.00 

6,352.46 

10,676.24 

123,188.84 

Total  

Audit  Adjustment*  

Adjusted  Total  

$1,001,420.58 

$176,233.69 

$47,492.40 

$87,561.08 

$1,312,707.76 

—7,765.96 

$1,304,941.79 

> Data  not  available. 

* Periodically,  the  records  of 
ing  adjustments  which  cannot 

the  Local  Relief  Administration 
be  assigned  to  specific  months. 

are  audited 

and  it  becomes 

necessary  to 

make  account- 

F— WORK  RELIEF 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total 
expenditures  for  cash  work  relief^  and  employ- 
ment programs  in  the  State  from  September, 
1932,  through  August,  1934: 


State  Departments  Work  Relief, 


Total — Salaries  and  Wages  $8,486,088.28 

Highways  7,676,547.96 

Pymatuning  Dam  169,999.71 

Indiantown  Gap  Military  Res- 
ervation   27,021.64 

Gypsy  Moth  and  Japanese 

Beetle  Quarantine  127,030.21 

Miscellaneous  485,488.76 

Work  Division  program.  Total  17,289,436.54 

Salaries  and  Wages  16,817,161.97 

Materials  166,034.07 

Compensation  Reserve 306,240.50 


' Excluded  from  discussion  in  this  Section  on  work 
relief  are  payments  in  the  form  of  commodity  orders. 
During  the  early  months  of  the  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion, several  Local  Relief  Administrations  sponsored  pro- 
jects upon  which  persons  receiving  relief  in  kind  were 
assigned  to  work  out  the  amount  of  relief  granted.  A 
record  of  these  payments  was  not  maintained  separately 
from  direct  relief  payments. 


Special  Work  programs.  Total  . . 987,330.70 

Emergency  Education  792,335  11 

Part-Time  Jobs  for  College 
Students  194,995.59 


Grand  Total,  Exclusive  of  Civil 

Works  $26,762,855.52 

Civil  Works  Administration  pro- 
gram   45,005, 361.31* 


Grand  Total,  Including  Civil 
Works  Administration  pro- 
gram   $71,768,216.83 


•Expenditures  for  the  C.W.A.  were  not  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  and 
are  shown  here  merely  for  comparative  purposes. 

The  two-year  expenditures  for  work  relief 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration were  only  slightly  more  than  half  as  large 
as  the  expenditures  for  the  C.W.A.  employment 
program  which  operated  for  the  five  months  be- 
ginning November,  1933,  through  March,  1934. 
Further,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  work  relief  ex- 
penditures were  incurred  during  the  five  months 
of  the  Work  Division  program  inaugurated  on 
April  1,  1934. 
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Work  Relief  Prior  to  the  C.W.A.  Program 

From  September,  1932,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program 
in  November,  1933,  providing  of  work  for  the 
unemployed  was  limited  in  scope.  There  was 
no  systematic,  state-wide  work  program.  There 
was  “made  work”  developed  by  Local  Relief 
Administrations  in  which  payments  were  made 
in  food  orders  and  not  in  cash.*  The  State 
Relief  Administration  supplied  funds  to  sev- 
eral State  Departments  for  use  in  giving  em- 
ployment to  persons  in  need  but  these  activ- 
ities were  relatively  small.  Table  7 shows 
monthly  expenditures  for  the  various  work 


relief  programs  financed  by  the  State  Relief 
Administration. 

In  October,  1932,  a grant  was  made  to  the 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs  for  employing 
persons  on  construction  work  at  the  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Reservation  in  Lebanon 
County.  A total  of  $27,021.64  was  expended 
on  this  work  over  a period  of  approximately 
eighteen  months.  In  November,  1932,  a grant 
was  made  to  the  Department  of  Highways  for 
use  in  giving  work  on  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  to  unemployed  persons  in 
need.  This  work,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department  of  Highways,  continued 
until  November,  1933,  and  a total  of  $7,676,- 
547.96  was  expended. 


TABLE  7 

OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  FOR  WORK  RELIEF 
SEPTEMBER,  1932— AUGUST,  1934 


Work 

State 

Federal 

College 

Emergency 

other  Work 

Month  and  Year 

Total 

Division 

Highways 

Student 

Program 

Education 

Relief' 

October,  1932 
November 
December 
January,  1933 
February 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September 
October  . . . . 
November  . . 
December 
January,  1934 
February 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  


121.907.03 
453,543.36 

793.608.04 
466,442.50 
746,844.77 


$401,981.20 

761.739.44 

418.515.44 
693,170.77 


$21,907.03 

51,562.16 

31,868.60 

47,927.06 

53,674.00 


588,237.98 

469,140.71 

831,155.24 

454,235.21 

357,417.93 

333,988.92 


568.482.89 
441,247.71 
803,748.97 

427.895.89 
346,090.01 

316.321.90 


19.755.09 

27,893.00 

27,406.27 

26,339.32 

12,327.92 

17,667.02 


660.105.65 
769,455.03 

620.299.66 
351,007.16 
349,408.97 
226,350.28 


650,099.13  10,006.42 

767,020.61  12,434.42 

465,912.68  $19,661.09  34,725.89 

252,293.99  70,955.90  27,757.27 

241,836.63  98,001.81  9,570.53 

86,726.29  132,347.35  8,277.64 


279,713.04 

4,634,104.76 

4,174,930.82 

4,105,652.68 

3,315,171.14 

1,960,134.74 


$4,371,548.82 

3,918,618.42 

3,090,281.87 

3,207,751.60 

1,811,235.83 


71,105.73 

38.654.48 

22,920.76 

4,794.17 

6,665.21 

1,426.06 


$49,554.80 

63,275.47 

61,299.91 

19,323.80 

1,641.61 


162,995.97 

149,706.30 

83.564.23 

16,563.99 

28,510.33 

41,028.14 


6.056.54 

10.919.69 

88,527.50 

85,688.85 

70,802.39 

106,445.71 


Total 


$26,762,855.52 


$17,289,436.54  $7,676,547.96 


$194,995.69 


$792,335.11 


$809,540.32 


* Includes  the  following  work  projects : Pymatuning  Dam,  Indiantown  Gap,  Gypsy  Moth  and  Japanese  Beetle  Con- 

trol, Placement  Agencies,  and  Federal  Research  projects. 


Other  work  programs  financed  by  the  State 
Relief  Administration  from  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds  prior  to  the  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration prog^ram  include : ( 1 ) the  em- 

ployment of  common  labor  at  Pymatuning 
Dam  in  Crawford  County  by  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  with  total  expenditures 
of  $169,999.71  over  a period  of  nine  months; 

* For  an  appraisal  of  these  various  “made  work"  ac- 
tivities, see  Appendix  2 of  the  December,  1933,  Report  of 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board. 


(2)  expenditures  of  $127,030.21  over  a period 
of  fifteen  months  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  hiring  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  with  and  assisting  the  Federal 
Government  in  establishing  a Gypsy  Moth 
control  and  a Japanese  Beetle  quarantine  in 
the  State;  and  (3)  expenditure  of  $370,421.51 
for  clerical  help  furnished  State  Employment 
and  National  Re-employment  Offices  from  Au- 
gust, 1933,  to  date,  except  for  the  period  when 
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the  Civil  Works  Administration  supplied  the 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  program,  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  $9,473,418.98  which  was  spent  for 
work  relief  by  the  State  Departments  was  for 
highway  construction  and  maintenance.  All  the 
funds  spent  for  work  relief  before  the  transfer 
of  the  work  relief  program  to  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  in  November,  1933,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, except  those  for  clerical  help  for  the  em- 
ployment offices,  which  were  allocated  by  the 
State  Relief  Administration  from  the  F.E.R.A. 
funds  granted  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  C.W.A.  Program 

In  November,  1933,  the  Federal  Government 
instituted  the  Civil  Works  Administration  pro- 
gram. The  C.W.A.  in  Pennsylvania  was  organ- 
ized separately  from  the  Relief  Administration. 
Mr.  Eric  H.  Biddle  was  appointed  State  Ad- 
ministrator. In  organizing  the  State  Civil  Works 
Administration,  he  utilized  a few  persons  in  key 
positions  in  the  State  Relief  Administration,  as- 
signing them  to  corresponding  positions  in  the 
State  Civil  Works  Administration  in  addition  to 
their  functions  in  the  State  Relief  Administration. 
This  program  was  designed  to  give  employment 
to  both  relief  and  non-relief  persons.  The  greater 
part  of  the  funds  used  to  finance  C.W.A.  projects 
were  furnished  by  the  Federal  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration. The  Federal  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration, therefore,  adopted  the  scale  of 
wages  which  were  established  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration.  Originally,  thirty 
hours  of  labor  per  week  were  permitted  for 
manual  projects  and  thirty-nine  hours  for 
“white-collar”  projects.  These  working  hours 
were  later  reduced  to  twenty-four  hours  in 
urban  communities  and  fifteen  hours  in  rural 
areas.  A separate  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  C.W.A.  program  was  issued.® 

“ “The  Civil  Works  Administration  Program  in  Penn- 
sylvania”— November  15,  1933-March  31,  1934 — A Re- 
port of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration, Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  April,  1934. 


The  Work  Division  Program 

With  the  termination  of  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  program  at  the  end  of  March, 
1934,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration instituted  a new  Work  Relief  program 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment 
which  would  yield  incomes  equivalent  to  the 
relief  needs  of  the  persons  employed.  Since 
many  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  pro- 
jects were  unfinished  and  a heavy  economic 
loss  was  thereby  threatened,  projects  were  ap- 
proved to  complete  the  work  started  under  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  as  fast  as  ap- 
praisal could  determine  their  value.  Limited 
funds  available  for  conducting  the  program 
and  desire  to  complete  the  work  started  under 
the  C.W.A.  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
of  not  approving  projects  for  new  work. 

The  Work  Division  program,  initiated  in 
April,  1934,  was  the  first  State-wide  plan  for 
work  rehef  undertaken  by  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Work  Division  employed  almost  50,000 
persons  during  the  first  week  of  its  operation. 
During  the  last  week  in  April,  which  was  the 
fourth  week  of  operation,  nearly  105,000  per- 
sons were  employed  on  work  projects.  This 
marked  the  peak  of  employment  under  the 
Work  Division  and  the  number  of  employees 
declined  gradually  thereafter.  The  Work  Di- 
vision provided  employment  for  an  average  of 
approximately  70,000  persons  in  May,  65,000 
in  June,  and  55,000  in  July.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  declined  sharply  during 
August  as  all  work  projects  were  completed 
or  terminated  in  anticipation  of  the  initiation 
of  a revised  program.  During  the  last  week 
of  August,  less  than  5,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed. The  number  employed  each  week  and 
average  weekly  earnings  are  shown  in  Table  8. 

A total  of  more  than  4,000  individual  pro- 
jects were  operated  under  the  Work  Division 
program.  Over  three-fourths  of  these  pro- 
jects involved  the  construction  or  repair  of 
public  properties,  including  roads,  streets, 
sewers,  and  public  buildings.  Numerous  pro- 
jects were  approved  for  grading  and  land- 
scaping recreational  and  other  public  property. 
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Table  8 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Work  Pro- 
jects and  Average  Weekly  Earnings 
(By  Weeks  April  1,  1934,  to  August  30,  1934) 


Week-ending 

Total 

Number 

Employed 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

April  5 

48,872 

$7.79 

April  12  

81,157 

13.08 

April  19  

97,209 

13.19 

April  26  

104,183 

13.36 

May  3 

74,457 

8.39 

May  10 

57,850 

12.79 

May  17 

73,991 

13.04 

May  24 

76,686 

13.29 

May  31  

66,526 

12.94 

June  7 

69,215 

13.77 

June  14  

70,593 

14.01 

June  21  

67,514 

13.55 

June  28  

57,461 

13.49 

July  5 

52,465 

13.32 

July  12  

55,924 

14.01 

July  19  

54,467 

14.28 

July  26  

52,906 

14.32 

August  2 

47,845 

14.30 

August  9 

39,935 

14.38 

August  16  

30,251 

14.23 

August  23  

14,772 

12.27 

August  30  

4,351 

15.17 

Various  research  studies  and  surveys,  relating 
to  social  and  economic  problems,  labor,  health, 
government,  and  kindred  topics,  were  conducted 
as  Work  Division  projects.  Some  of  the  more 
interesting  and  valuable  projects  prosecuted 
were : 

a.  Sealing  and  draining  of  aban- 
doned bituminous  coal  mines  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  stream  pollution. 

b.  Construction  and  improvement 
of  municipal  airports  and  emergency 
landing  fields. 

c.  A state-wide  survey  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  to  reveal 
the  extent  and  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

d.  Projects  providing  for  nursing 
services  for  needy  persons. 

e.  Traffic  surveys  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  accident  prevention 
measures  and  traffic  planning. 

f.  Studies  of  characteristics  of  fam- 
ilies receiving  relief. 

g.  Housing  and  slum-clearance 
surveys. 


_ h.  Health  studies  of  stream  and 
air  pollution  and  interpretation  of  vital 
statistics  and  other  general  health  con- 
ditions and  needs. 

i.  Free  musical  concerts. 

j.  Home  instructions  on  budget 
problems,  diet  needs,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 

k.  Projects  effecting  erosion  and 
flood  control. 

The  following  tabulation  classifies  all  pro- 
jects conducted  under  the  W^ork  Division  by 
types  of  activity: 


Classification  of  Work  Division  Projects 


Types  of  Projects 

Number  Number 

Projects  Persons 
Approved  Employed* 

Construction  Projects 
A.  Roads,  Streets  

799 

40,103 

B.  Public  Institutions  . 

176 

7,953 

C.  Sewers  

349 

23,044 

D.  Publicly  Owned  Util- 

ities  

102 

6,340 

E.  Recreational  Institu- 

tions  

250 

16,906 

F.  Streams  and  Appur- 

tenances  

60 

6,039 

G.  Other  Public  Proper- 


ties  

12 

1,334 

Sub  Total  

Repair  Projects 

1,748 

101,719 

A. 

Roads,  Streets  

734 

32,715 

B. 

Public  Institutions  . 

593 

15,519 

C. 

Sewers  

17 

1,172 

D. 

Publicly  Owned  Util- 

ities  

41 

1,482 

E. 

Recreational  Institu- 

F. 

tions  

Streams  and  Appur- 

42 

1,726 

G. 

tenances  

School  and  Library 

54 

6,864 

H. 

Equipment  

Other  Public  Proper- 

4 

21 

ty  

62 

1,243 

Sub  Total  

Landscaping  and  Grading 
Projects 

1,547 

60,742 

A.  Roads,  Streets  

B.  Grounds  of  Public  In- 

26 

754 

stitutions  

C.  Publicly  Owned  Util- 

158 

4,068 

ities  

20 

2,552 
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D.  Recreational  Institu- 
tions   

131 

10,376 

E.  Streams  and  Appurten- 
ances   

4 

262 

F.  Other  Public  Proper- 
ty   

56 

1,891 

Sub  Total  

395 

19,903 

Plans  and  Mapping  Pro- 
jects 

A.  Roads,  Streets  

18 

315 

B.  Public  Institutions  . 

21 

359 

C.  Sewers  

14 

235 

D.  Publicly  Owned  Util- 
ities   

10 

251 

E.  Recreational  Institu- 
tions   

6 

63 

F.  Streams  and  Appur- 
tenances   

3 

38 

G.  Other  Public  Proper- 
ty   

24 

490 

H.  Miscellaneous  

8 

140 

Sub  Total  

104 

1,891 

Project  Planning  and  Prep- 
aration 

A.  Public  Institutions  . 

2 

5 

B.  Recreational  Institu- 
tions   

2 

7 

C.  Airports  

1 

49 

D.  Other  Public  Proper- 
ty   

1 

18 

Sub  Total  

6 

79 

Projects  Providing  Serv- 
ices of  Various  Kinds 
to  Communities 
A.  Health  

16 

1,990 

B.  Educational  

4 

982 

C.  Public  Recreation  . . 

3 

486 

D.  Welfare  

2 

44 

E.  Public  Works  of  Art 

2 

14 

F.  Music  

4 

310 

G.  Relief  Activities  . . . 

5 

688 

H.  Safety  

3 

120 

Sub  Total  

39 

4,634 

Projects  Providing  Clerical 
Assistance  on  Records 
etc.,  to  Public  Institu- 
tions 

A.  Government  Records 

62 

2,059 

B.  Library  and  Museum 
Collections  

23 

424 

Sub  Total  

85 

2,483 

Research  and  Survey  Pro- 


jects in  Various  Fields 


A.  Health  and  Safety  . . 

23 

1,432 

B.  Education  

14 

283 

C.  Labor  

27 

707 

D.  Government  

36 

798 

E.  Relief  and  Welfare 

15 

902 

F.  Social  and  Economic 

Problems  

44 

14,650 

G.  Miscellaneous  

24 

470 

Sub  Total  

183 

19,242 

Projects  to  Facilitate  the 
Operation  of  Work 
Projects  in  Political 


Subdivisions 

A.  Project  Supervision  . 11  139 

B.  Equipment  Projects  12  73 


Sub  Total  23  212 

Projects  Providing  for 
Miscellaneous  Activ- 
ities 

A.  Erosion  Control  ...  3 40 

B.  Quarrying  10  484 

C.  Brick  Salvage  1 13 

D.  Demolition  of 

Houses  1 12 

E.  Extinguishment  of 

Mine  Fires  3 135 


Sub  Total  18  684 


GRAND  TOTAL..  4,148  211,589 

* The  number  of  persons  reported  here  is  the  number 
of  persons  estimated  to  be  employed  at  some  time  during 
the  conduct  of  the  projects  listed. 

The  Revised  Work  Relief  Program 

The  State  Relief  Administration  ordered  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  Work  Division  prog^ram 
in  August,  1934,  in  order  to  effect  a revision  in 
it.  The  revised  program  was  not  started  until 
October,  1934,  at  which  time  plans  for  its  opera- 
tion were  completed.  By  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, 1934,  there  were  upwards  of  100,000  per- 
sons employed  on  projects  throughout  the  State. 
By  January,  1935,  it  is  expected  that  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  work  relief  will  be  equal  to 
approximately  one-half  the  number  of  persons 
employed  during  the  peak  week  of  emplo)mient 
under  the  Civil  Works  Administration. 

The  purpose  of  the  revised  work  program  is 
to  provide  jobs  for  employable  persons  from 
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relief  rolls.  This  limited  eligibility  for  em- 
ployment is  specified  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  and  differs  from 
the  practice  followed  under  the  Civil  Works 
Administration.  The  only  persons  eligible  for 
employment  under  the  new  progrcun  are  those 
who  are  relief  cases  at  the  time  of  referral  and 
placement.  Exception  is  allowed  in  the  case  of 
supervisory  personnel  who  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  ability  without  reference  to  need.  Ex- 
perience soon  demonstrated  that  it  was  necessary 
that  this  exception  be  extended  to  include  skilled 
labor  and  professional  and  non-manual  workers 
who,  if  qualified  workers  are  not  available  among 
those  eligible  for  relief,  now  may  be  referred  by 
the  employment  offices  irrespective  of  relief  eligi- 
bility. 

The  employables  receiving  relief  in  each 
community  have  been  classified  by  occupation, 
and  all  projects  which  are  approved  are  de- 
signed to  employ  workers  on  relief  having  the 
occupational  skills  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  projects. 

In  order  that  the  limited  funds  available  for 
the  conduct  of  this  work  program  may  pro- 
vide the  maximum  relief  immediately  and  di- 
rectly in  the  form  of  relief  wages,  the  political 
subdivisions  sponsoring  the  projects  are  required 
to  furnish  all  materials,  equipment,  tools,  et  cetera 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  work. 

In  certain  respects  this  new  work  prog^m 
constitutes  a major  departure  from  any  pro- 
gram heretofore  developed  in  this  State.  Un- 
der previous  programs,  employment  on  a work 
project  for  a cash  wage  was  intermittent  and 
of  uncertain  duration.  These  interruptions, 
together  with  difficulties  and  delays  in  trans- 
ferring from  work  relief  back  to  direct  relief, 
caused  some  employables  to  choose  to  remain 
on  direct  relief  rather  than  accept  a job  on  a 
work  project.  Under  the  new  program,  a per- 
son, after  commencing  work,  receives  a regu- 
lar, uniform,  and  continuous  weekly  payment 
to  meet  his  family’s  budgetary  deficiency  (as 
calculated  by  the  Local  Relief  Division)  as 
long  as  he  is  assigned  to  a project.  Although 
the  operation  of  the  project  may  be  unavoid- 
ably interrupted  by  weather  or  other  circum- 


stances, the  weekly  payment  to  each  assigned 
worker  whose  performance  is  satisfactory  is 
made  week  after  week  for  the  period  the 
worker  is  assigned.  Moreover,  the  program 
is  so  planned  that  new  projects  start  in  each 
community  as  old  projects  in  that  community 
are  completed.  Thus,  transfers  from  work  re- 
lief to  direct  relief  have  been  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  high  standards  of  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  engineering  practices,  inspection, 
job-performance,  and  labor  relations. 

Safety  standards  and  the  carrying  out  of 
safety  measures  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry.  Limited  com- 
pensation insurance  is  provided  for  injured 
employees.  A performance-rating  system  is 
being  proposed  wherein  a record  of  the  effi- 
ciency, diligence,  regularity,  willingness,  et 
cetera  of  each  employee  will  be  obtained, 
thereby  giving  the  same  opportunity  as  that 
offered  in  private  industry  to  establish  for  fu- 
ture reference  a record  of  meritorious  service. 
All  employees  are  assured  the  right  and  pro- 
vided the  instrumentality  for  appealing  griev- 
ances arising  out  of  conditions  of  work  or  dis- 
missal. This  is  provided  through  a Local 
Board  of  Appeal,  composed  of  three  disinter- 
ested persons  from  the  community. 

There  has  also  been  established  a Local  Wage 
Rate  Committee,  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive from  organized  labor,  one  from  business, 
and  one  from  the  Local  Relief  Administration. 
This  committee  recommends  the  wage  rate  to 
be  paid  for  each  classification  of  labor  in  the 
county.  The  State  Relief  Administration  acts 
upon  these  suggested  rates  and  establishes  as  the 
wage  scale  those  which  are  in  conformity  with  the 
policies  established  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration. 

Special  Work  Programs 
a. — Emergency  Education 

On  September  15,  1933,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  allocated  funds 
to  the  State  Relief  Administration  to  be  used  for 
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the  employment  of  needy,  unemployed  persons 
who  are  qualified  to  teach. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion required,  among  other  things,  that  only 
persons  certified  as  being  eligible  for  “work 
relief’  and  approved  by  the  school  authorities 
as  to  qualifications  may  be  employed  as  teach- 
ers; that  all  activities  must  be  organized  and 
maintained  by  publicly  supported  agencies; 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  relief 
funds  be  used  to  employ  any  person  or  per- 
sons in  substitution  of  teachers  regularly  em- 
ployed or  to  supplant  any  existing  educational 
activity. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  educational  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  constructive  employment 
for  unemployed  teachers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  provide  socially  constructive  educational 
and  recreational  activities. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  program  in 
November,  1933,  many  activities  have  been  de- 
veloped. In  the  field  of  adult  education, 
classes  in  English  and  citizenship  have  been 
started.  Many  aliens  have  received  their  first  and 
second  naturalization  papers  as  a result  of  these 
classes. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  education,  adults 
have  learned  new  skills  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  trades,  and  commerce.  Such  train- 
ing makes  them  more  efficient  at  their  present 
occupations  or  prepares  them  for  work  for  which 
they  are  better  adapted  by  nature,  opportun- 
ity, or  circumstances.  Subjects  in  this  field 
included  poultry  raising,  gardening,  sewing,  cook- 
ing, electric  welding,  and  hosiery  making. 

Classes  also  have  been  established  in  the 
field  of  workers’  education.  Through  the  dis- 
cussion of  personal  experience  and  first  hand 
knowledge  of  labor  problems,  workers  are  re- 
lating their  own  experiences  to  social  and 
labor  movements. 

Qasses  in  the  field  of  general  adult  edu- 
cation account  for  a large  percentage  of  total  en- 
rollments. They  have  given  the  adult  without 
high  school  or  college  training  an  opportunity 
to  carry  on  his  education  along  academic  and 
creative  lines.  They  have  also  been  an  invaluable 


means  of  preserving  health  and  morale  through 
such  activities  as  physical  education,  dancing, 
baseball,  and  swimming. 

Activities  in  the  field  of  nursery  schools 
and  parent  education  have  served  many  young 
children  and  parents.  Many  pre-school  chil- 
dren of  needy  parents  have  formed  better 
health  and  behavior  habits  in  emergency  nurs- 
ery schools.  In  the  schools  the  children  have 
received  wholesome  warm  lunches,  milk,  fruit 
juices,  and  cod  liver  oil.  Coordinated  with  the 
nursery  schools  has  been  parent  education 
whereby  many  parents  have  studied  health 
and  behavior  problems  of  the  child  and  the 
adolescent  under  the  direction  of  trained 
teachers. 

Obligations  incurred  for  the  1933-34  Emer- 
gency Education  program  amounted  to  $792,- 
335.11.  May,  1934,  is  typical  of  the  monthly 
activities  of  this  program.  In  the  field  of 
general  adult  education,  workers’  education, 
vocational  training  of  unemployed  per- 
sons, and  teaching  of  adult  illiterates,  6,721 
classes  or  groups  were  attended  by  70,812  per- 
sons who  were  instructed  by  948  unemployed 
teachers.  Employment  was  provided  for  31 
persons  as  clerical  and  case  workers.  Nursery 
schools  cared  for  662  children  and  parent 
training  groups  provided  instruction  for  2,082 
persons.  In  these  two  latter  activities  employ- 
ment was  given  to  231  teachers.  The  total 
number  of  persons  attending  classes  during 
May  was  73,611  and  the  number  of  persons 
given  employment  1,210. 

Continuation  of  this  activity  has  been  provided 
in  the  plan  of  the  revised  Work  Division  pro- 
gram. Not  only  will  the  activities  described 
above  be  continued  but  also  there  is  included 
as  a part  of  the  Emergency  Education  pro- 
gram the  establishment  of  concert  orchestras 
and  the  commissioning  of  unemployed  artists 
and  sculptors  to  do  works  of  art  for  public 
agencies. 

b — Part-time  Jobs  for  College  Students 

A program  to  provide  employment  to  needy 
men  and  women  in  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  second  semester  of 
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the  1933-34  scholastic  year  was  announced  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
on  February  2,  1934.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram was  to  provide  assistance  to  students  of 
good  character  and  ability  whose  financial 
status  was  such  that  continued  attendance  in 
college  was  impossible. 

Funds  for  this  program  were  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. It  was  provided  that  any  non-profit  col- 
lege or  university  could  participate  and  each 
participating  institution  was  allotted  jobs  in 
a number  equal  td  10  per  cent  of  its  full-time 
enrollment  of  October,  1933.  Funds  were  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  $15.00  per  month  per 
student  employed  though  it  was  provided  that 
maximum  earnings  could  not  exceed  $20.00  per 
month. 

The  type  of  work  permitted  to  be  financed 
with  funds  made  available  for  this  program 
covered  the  range  of  jobs  customarily  done  by 
students  working  their  way  through  college. 
All  jobs  provided  had  to  be  in  addition  to  those 
ordinarily  undertaken  by  the  college. 

The  program  started  in  Pennsylvania  in 
March,  1934.  A total  of  59  colleges  with  a 
quota  of  5,082  jobs  participated  in  the  program 
and  $194,995.45  was  paid  to  the  students  em- 
ployed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  and  results 
achieved  with  this  program,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  announced  that 
it  would  be  continued  during  the  academic 
school  year  1934-35.  The  quota  of  jobs  for 
each  college  was  increased  from  10  per  cent 
to  12  per  cent  of  its  enrollment.  Approxi- 
mately 75,000  young  men  and  women  through- 
out the  United  States  had  been  assisted  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  and  the  increase  in  quota 
was  expected  to  increase  to  100,000  the  num- 
ber of  students  to  whom  help  would  be  given. 

The  authorization;  for  the  program  for  1934- 
35  placed  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  objec- 
tive of  increasing  the  number  of  young  men 
and  women  going  to  college.  In  order  to  at- 
tain this  objective,  the  scope  of  work  per- 
mitted to  be  financed  was  enlarged  to  include 
not  only  the  sort  of  work  customarily  done  by 


students  working  their  way  through  college 
but  also  extension  teaching,  adult  education, 
recreational  leadership  and  other  activities  that 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  college  to  the 
community. 

At  present  (December  15,  1934)  70  Pennsyl- 
vania Colleges  with  a quota  of  6,179  jobs  are 
participating  in  the  program. 

G— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  special  programs  in  Pennsylvania  include 
relief  of  homeless  and  transients,  relief  of  unem- 
ployed veterans,  aid  to  self-help  cooperatives, 
vocational  readjustment  camp,  assistance  to  the 
Child  Health  Committee,  rural  adjustment,  and 
the  production  of  goods  to  be  distributed  to  relief 
cases.  The  first  expenditures  for  special  pro- 
grams occurred  in  June,  1933,  and  were  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  the  Child 
Health  Committee.  Only  $1,110.05  was  expended 
in  that  month  but  since  then  expenditures  for 
special  programs  have  increased  steadily  until  in 
August,  1934,  a total  of  $373,899.49  was  ex- 
pended (Table  9).  Relief  to  unemployed  vet- 
erans began  in  July,  1933,  and  the  Transient  and 
Homeless  Relief  program  was  begun  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Expenditures  for  other 
special  programs  have  all  been  made  since  Janu- 
ary, 1934.  The  first  expenditures  for  processing 
drought  cattle,  amounting  to  $155,302.25,  were 
made  in  August,  1934. 

Relief  of  Unemployed  Veterans 

In  1933,  according  to  provision  of  an  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly,^®  the  sum  of  $300,000 
was  granted  to  the  State  Veterans’  Commission 
for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter  needs  of  un- 
employed veterans  without  means  of  support.  In 
January,  1934,  a grant  of  an  equal  amount  for 
the  same  purpose  was  provided.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  these  relief  grants  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 1934,  funds  had  been  drawn  in  the  amount 
of  $222,302.01,  the  expenditures  amounting  to 
about  $15,000  per  month  prior  to  July,  1934,  and 
approximately  $24,000  per  month  in  July  and 
August. 

**Act  No.  172,  signed  May  22,  1933. 
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TABLE  9 

OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED  FOR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  BY  TYPE 
SEPTEMBER,  1932— AUGUST,  1934 


Month  and  Year 

Total 

Relief  of 
Homeless  and 
Transients 

Relief  of 
Unemployed 
Veterans 

Other 

June,  1 933  * 

$1  110.06 

$1,110.06 

912.60 

July  

i6.601.81 

$15,589.31 

16,355.13 

16.864.78 

16,702.35 

16.152.21 

16,060.86 

695.73 

September  

16,660.6! 

805.84 

. . . 16,488.22 

785.87 

November  

24,561.76 

$7,613.43 

896.12 

December  

24.979.14 

15,624.75 

8,607.70 

846.69 

January,  1934  

49,900.19 

36.389.30 

12,687.33 

923.56 

February  

68,044.77 

38,957.21 

12,662.37 

6,425.19 

March  

56,819.89 

43,698.10 

12,396.62 

725.17 

April  

92,816.58 

76,885.76 

14,465.85 

1,463.98 

May  

120,326.29 

101,150.04 

18,566.47 

609.78 

June  

139.701.21 

122.506.44 

16,894.37 

1,300.40 

July  

166.532.88 

136,922.18 

24,159.37 

5,451.33 

August  

373,899.49 

189.507.09 

24,308.15 

160,084.25 

Total  

$1,174,392.76 

$769,054.29 

$222,302.01 

$183,036.46 

Audit  Adjustment  

+ 1,596.49 

— 

— 

+ 1,596.49 

Adjusted  Total  

1,175,989.26 

769,054.29 

222,302.01 

184,632.96 

* No  special  program  operated  prior  to  June,  1933. 


These  funds  have  been  administered  by  the 
State  Veterans’  Commission.  The  costs  of  ad- 
ministration of  relief  for  unemployed  veterans 
has  been  borne  by  the  State  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Relief  of  Transients  and  Homeless 

The  relief  of  transients  and  homeless  was  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  plans  announced  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  on 
July  26,  1933.  A Transient  and  Homeless  Bu- 
reau in  the  State  Relief  Administration  was  estab- 
lished in  August,  1933.  Following  this.  Transient 
and  Homeless  Bureaus  in  the  Local  Relief  Ad- 
ministrations were  established  as  were  shelters 
and  rehabilitation  camps. 

Thirty  counties  or  relief  areas  now  have  intake 
points  for  homeless  and  transients  as  a part  of 
the  Local  Relief  Administration.  This  varies 
from  the  less  densely  settled  counties,  where  only 
one  or  two  workers  are  employed,  to  the  popula- 
tion centers  like  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
where  there  are  necessarily  large  staffs  and  treat- 
ment centers. 

In  addition  to  these  intake  departments,  there 
are  fourteen  urban  treatment  centers.  All  but 
three  of  these  are  the  typical  “city  shelters,”  the 
remainder  being  camps  or  farms.  These  fourteen 
units  operate  as  a part  of  the  Local  Relief  Ad- 
ministrations. There  are  also  six  camps  operated 


on  a state-wide  basis,  where,  as  on  the  farm,  a 
more  adequate  rehabilitation  program  is  possible. 
Four  of  these  camps  are  abandoned  Civil  Con- 
servation Camps,  the  fifth  (Tobyhanna)  is  on  a 
Federal  Military  Reservation  and  the  sixth 
(Warren)  is  on  a Federal  Forest  Reservation. 
Bell  Furnace  Camp  cares  for  boys  and  young 
men  16-25  years  of  age  while  Martin  Hill  Camp 
cares  for  men  over  50. 

The  name,  location,  and  approximate  capacity 
of  these  units  follows: 

CAPAC- 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

ITT 

Locust  Street  Hotel 

1011  Locust  Street 

Philadelphia 

299 

Shelter  for  Homeless 

18th  and  Hamilton  Streets 

Men 

Philadelphia 

4200 

U.  S.  S.  Mercy 

Girard  Point 

Philadelphia 

430 

Harmarville  Farm 

Harmarville,  Pa. 

131 

Reamore  Farm 

Valencia,  Pa. 

240 

Water  Street  Center 

Water  Street 

Pittsburgh 

1227 

Johnstown  Shelter 

570  Vine  Street 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

76 

Harrisburg  Shelter 

611  Reily  Street 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

148 

Scranton  Shelter 

141-148  Dix  Court 

Scranton,  Pa. 

86 

Allentown  Shelter 

411  Walnut  Street 

Allentown,  Pa. 

55 

Wilkes-Barre  Shelter 

46  N.  Washington  Street 

and  Camp 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

78 

Williamsport  Shelter 

136  W.  Front  Street 

Williamsimrt 

31 

Lewistown  Shelter 

123  Valley  Street 

Lewistovm,  Pa. 

34 

Altoona  Shelter 

230  Sixth  Avenue 

Altoona,  Pa. 

82 

Treaster  Kettle  Camp — 
(Center  Co.) 

Centre  Hall 

200 

Tobyhanna  Camp  for 

Tobyhanna,  Pa  . 

450 

men — (Monroe  Coun- 
ty) 
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CAPAC- 


NAME  ADDRESS  ITY 

Warren  Camp  for  Men — R.  D.  4,  Warren,  Pa.  SOO 

(Warren  County) 

Bell  Furnace  Camp—  Mt.  Union,  R,  D.  Pa.  200 

(Huntingdon  Coun- 
ty) 

Martin  Hill  Cam^—  Chaneysvllle,  Pa.  200 

(Bedford  County) 

Wycoff  Camp  for  Men — Sinnemahoning,  Pa.  200 

(Cameron  County) 


The  first  approach  to  an  applicant  is  an  at- 
tempt to  adjust  him  in  as  nearly  a normal  environ- 
ment as  can  be  worked  out.  If  he  is  from  within 
the  county  this  frequently  means  the  return  to  his 
family,  relatives,  or  friends.  The  new  rent  re- 
lief program  will  materially  aid  this  part  of  the 
work  although  congregate  care  in  the  large  cities 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come. 
If  the  applicant  is  a state  or  interstate  transient, 
return  to  legal  settlement  is  attempted  if  such  re- 
turn is  deemed  socially  desirable.  If  not,  as- 
similation in  the  rehabilitation  program  is  under- 
taken. 

The  rehabilitation  plan  calls  for  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  This  includes 
participation  in  a thirty-hour  per  week  work 
program  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  shelter, 
camp,  or  farm  buildings  or  in  a produc- 
tive work  program  of  agriculture  or  reforestation 
and  similar  projects  of  public  value  connected 
with  the  rehabilitation  units.  Food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  as  well  as  medical  and  dental  care,  are 
provided.  In  order  to  provide  some  cash  for 
personal  items,  persons  working  on  the  projects 
previously  described  receive  one,  two,  or  three 
dollars  per  week,  (never  considered  as  wages) 
depending  on  the  nature  of  their  responsibility. 
Where  physical  disability,  age,  or  similar  factors 
are  present,  fewer  hours  or  different  tasks  are 
required.  In  any  event,  the  work  is  planned  for 
the  man,  so  that  rehabilitation  rather  than  pro- 
duction is  the  chief  objective.  In  each  camp, 
farm,  or  shelter,  a program  of  education  and 
recreation  is  also  conducted  and  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual. 
Staflfs  for  these  activities  are  furnished  through 
the  Emergency  Education  program. 

Unattached  women  constitute  only  about  3 per 
cent  of  transient  and  homeless  case  load.  In  most 
cases,  women  are  cared  for  in  private  homes  or 
in  agencies  like  the  Salvation  Army  and  Y.W.C.A. 
on  a per  diem  basis.  Private  home  placement 


for  men  and  boys  is  prevalent  in  certain  areas.  In 
areas  where  there  are  treatment  centers  this  plan 
is  utilized  for  certain  types  for  whom  congregate 
care  would  be  undesirable.  Homeless  or  tran- 
sient families  are  also  given  shelter  in  inexpensive 
hotels  or  through  private  home  placement. 

During  August,  1934,  there  was  an  average 
of  18,058  persons  given  care  in  Pennsylvania. 
About  30  per  cent  of  the  total  case  load  are  per- 
sons under  25  years  of  age.  Expenditures  for 
the  care  of  this  group  have  increased  from  ap- 
proximately $7,500  in  November,  1933,  to  al- 
most $190,000  in  August,  1934. 

Rural  Adjustment 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
has  formulated  an  elaborate  program  for  rural 
adjustment.  In  order  for  this  program  to  be 
adapted  to  Pennsylvania  conditions,  there  was 
organized  on  June  15,  1934,  a Rural  Adjustment 
Department  in  the  State  Relief  Administration. 
This  Department  is  directing  a program  for  rural 
adjustment  in  which  assistance  will  be  given  unem- 
ployed persons  living  in  rural  areas  and  in  centers 
of  stranded  population.  Prior  to  August  31,  1934, 
expenditures  for  this  activity  were  small. 

A survey  is  being  made  to  determine,  (1)  by 
counties,  the  proportion  of  the  relief  load  which  is 
rural  and  its  location;  (2)  the  vocational  apti- 
tudes of  the  rural  unemployed  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  self-help  adapted  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  experience  of  those  seeking  employment ; 

(3)  the  industries  now  operating  in  the  area  and 
their  relation  to  unemployment  problems ; and 

(4)  the  facilities  available  for  self-help  agricul- 
tural enterprises  for  the  assistance  of  those  un- 
employed who  are  interested  in  returning  to  the 
land  and  whose  vocational  background  gives  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  their  success  in  such  under- 
takings. 

The  function  of  the  Rural  Adjustment  De- 
partment is  to  develop  self-help  programs  of  an 
industrial  or  agricultural  nature.  In  this  respect, 
the  Thrift  Garden  program  which  was  developed 
on  a state-wide  basis  during  the  seasons  of  both 
1933  and  1934  proved  to  be  a practicable  method 
of  helping  large  numbers  of  unemployed  to  help 
themselves.  The  Thrift  Garden  activities  are  now 
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under  the  supervision  of  the  Rural  Adjustment 
Department.  It  is  probable  that  for  many  fami- 
lies the  garden  program  will  prove  to  be  a step- 
ping-stone to  more  extensive  agricultural  activ- 
ities. 

Debt  conciliation  has  been  actively  developed 
in  Pennsylvania  by  a central  committee  and  by 
volunteer  county  committees.  Many  farmers  are 
faced  with  the  loss  of  their  property  through  fore- 
closures. The  debt  conciliation  program,  working 
in  cooperation  with  Credit  Agencies,  has  pre- 
vented such  losses  in  numerous  instances.  The 
volume  of  settlements  must  be  increased  if  larger 
numbers  of  farmers  are  to  be  kept  from  losing  the 
equity  in  their  property.  The  function  of  the 
Debt  Conciliation  program  is  to  assist  local  com- 
mittees to  expedite  settlements  and  to  extend  this 
service  to  a greater  number  of  distressed  farmers. 

The  Rural  Adjustment  program  cannot  be 
classed  as  direct  relief  since  grants  of  property, 
goods,  or  equipment  constitute  loans  to  families 
on  the  basis  of  agreements  requiring  repayment. 

A corporation  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  is  being  formed. 
Funds  to  be  allocated  to  this  corporation  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment  or  supplies  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program.  The  plan,  as  outlined  by 
the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  contemplates 
the  repayment  to  the  corporation  of  advances 
made,  thereby  maintaining  a revolving  fund. 

Self-Help  Cooperatives 

Allocations  of  funds  have  been  made  to  several 
cooperative  self-help  associations.  Those  that 
have  been  assisted  are  the  Philadelphia  Barter 
Association,  Qearfield  Cooperative  Association, 
the  Media  Barter  Exchange,  and  the  Westmore- 
land Homestead  Association. 

The  Media  Barter  Exchange  was  organized  at 
Media,  Delaware  County,  by  an  unemployed 
group  to  supply  their  wants  through  the  ex- 
change of  goods  produced  by  its  members.  By 
October,  1934,  approximately  400  families  were 
registered  with  this  exchange. 

The  Clearfield  Cooperative  Association  at  Ir- 
vonia,  Clearfield  County,  is  located  in  a stranded 


community.  Aid  to  this  cooperative  as  well  as 
to  the  Westmoreland  Homestead  Association  at 
Mount  Pleasant  is  being  extended  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Subsistance  Homesteads  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Interior. 
Chief  activities  of  these  cooperatives  have  cen- 
tered around  handicraft,  canning,  and  weaving 
projects.  Instructors  have  been  employed  to  teach 
weaving  and  wood-working.  Plans  are  being 
prepared  for  the  building  of  homes. 

Self-help  cooperatives  represent  attempts  by 
the  unemployed  to  aid  themselves  through  the 
mutual  exchange  of  goods  and  services.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are  successful  in  supplying  the 
necessities  of  life,  they  may  be  considered  as  a 
means  through  which  the  unemployed  may  se- 
cure satisfaction  of  a portion  of  their  needs  while 
at  the  same  time  performing  useful  work  in 
payment. 

Vocational  Readjustment  Camp 

In  June,  1934,  a sum  slightly  in  excess  of  $10,- 
000  was  allocated  for  the  vocational  readjustment 
of  a number  of  young  women  from  the  relief 
rolls  in  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  and  Delaware 
counties.  Camp  Areola,  for  many  years  a camp 
of  the  Philadelphia  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  was  gratuitously 
loaned  for  the  summer  of  1934.  Between  July 
11,  and  September  12,  two  groups,  each  of 
about  65  young  women  between  the  ages  18  and 
30,  were  given  four  weeks  of  health  building, 
outdoor  life.  A staff  of  13  persons  was  employed 
at  the  camp.  Vocational  aptitude  tests  were  given 
the  young  women  at  the  camp  and  approximately 
one-half  of  them  have  been  placed  in  gainful  oc- 
cupations. This  activity  was  supervised  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Emergency  Child  Health  Committee 

On  January  9,  1933,  the  State  Emergency  Child 
Health  Committee  was  organized  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  S.  McNeill  Hamill  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  Committee  is  representative  of  med- 
ical and  lay  groups  and  is  helping  to  establish  and 
promote  adequate  standards  for  the  conservation 
of  the  health  of  children  of  the  unemployed.  The 
State  Committee  has  devoted  itself  to  organizing 
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local  child  health  committees  throughout  the  State. 
Organization  of  local  committees  has  been  secured 
in  all  but  twelve  counties.  The  County  Commit- 
tee conducts  a program  of  examination  of  children 
to  ascertain  physical  defects  which  need  correc- 
tion. In  some  counties,  disease  immunization 
work  has  been  undertaken.  A nutrition  service 
has  been  developed  and  many  mothers  have  been 
instructed,  both  in  the  home  and  in  classes,  as  to 
the  proper  foods  to  purchase  and  the  proper  man- 
ner in  which  to  cook  them.  Since  the  Emergency 
Child  Health  Committee  has  been  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  health  among  children,  it  will 
undertake  the  development  of  a group  nutrition 
service,  making  use  of  the  Emergency  Educa- 
tion Council  and  other  community  agencies. 

The  State  Relief  Administration  allocated  to 
the  State  Emergency  Child  Health  Committee 
$15,000  on  May  17,  1933,  for  the  payment  of 
printing,  postage,  traveling,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  to  be  incurred  in  connection  with  this 
work.  On  June  6,  1934,  an  additional  allocation 
of  $10,000  was  made.  By  the  end  of  August, 
1934,  expeditures  from  these  allocations  totaled 
$12,716.88. 


Production  Projects 

There  were  expenditures  of  $155,302.25  in  Au- 
guest,  1934,  for  the  processing  of  cattle.  This 
activity,  started  that  month,  was  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Cor- 
poration. Cattle  from  the  drought  areas  were 
shipped  to  private  packing  plants  in  the  State 
where  they  were  slaughtered  and  the  meat  pro- 
cessed for  later  distribution  to  relief  families. 
Having  this  work  performed  by  relief  employ- 
ables under  the  work  program  was  considered 
but  there  was  neither  adequate  time  to  organize 
the  work  nor  sufficient  justification  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  short  range  nature  of  the  program. 
Special  funds  were  made  available  by  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  this 
purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  mattresses  from  cotton 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corpo- 
ration by  relief  labor  was  started,  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
on  an  experimental  basis  in  a factory  located 
in  Harrisburg.  The  mattresses  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  relief  families.  No  steps  are  being 
taken  to  enlarge  this  activity. 


Chapter  III 

Social  Relief  and  Economic  Security  Agencies  in 

Pennsylvania 


Objectives  of  a Social  Relief  and  Economic  Se- 
curity Program 

A comprehensive  program  of  economic  se- 
curity would  be  a broad  one  indeed,  includ- 
ing in  addition  to  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
Report,  those  dealing  with  the  causes,  pre- 
vention, and  cures  of  cyclical  ups  and  downs 
of  business  and  other  types  of  economic  mal- 
adjustments, such  as  those  arising  out  of 
business  failures,  technological  changes,  and 
geographical  shifting  of  industry,  all  of  which 
are  attended  by  unemployment  and  a falling 
off  in  wages  and  other  types  of  income.  It 
would  most  assuredly  include  provision  for 
long-range  planning  of  public  works,  the  con- 
struction of  which  would  be  so  arranged  that 
its  volume  would  flow  inversely  with  the 
volume  of  private  business  and  thus  maintain 
employment  and  wages  in  years  of  depression 
at  a higher  level  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.^  The  term  “economic  security”  in  its  broadest 
sense  connotes  emphasis  on  the  elimination  of  the 
uncertainties  threatening  the  continuity  of  wages, 
particularly  of  the  lower  income  groups.  How- 
ever, it  also  includes  all  forms  of  social  insurance 
and  relief  which  aim  to  provide  security  to  in- 
dividuals when  wages  cease.  The  program  out- 
lined in  this  Report  is  one  of  economic  security  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  on  the  latter  type  of 
measures  rather  than  the  former;  consequent- 
ly, the  term  “Social  Relief  and  Economic  Se- 
curity” has  been  used  in  the  title. 

It  is  realized  that  the  best  kind  of  economic 
security  is  that  which  arises  out  of  a steady 
job  and  the  assurance  of  a steady  income 

' A study  of  long-range  planning  of  public  works  ifor 
Pennsylvania  has  been  made  for  the  State  Relief  Admin- 
istration by  Dr.  William  N.  Loucks,  the  results  of  which 
are  being  published  later  as  a supplement  to  this  Report. 


which  goes  with  it  and  that  no  form  of  social 
insurance  or  direct  relief  can  take  its  place. 
However,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  toward  prevention,  industrial  accidents, 
disease  from  occupational  causes,  temporary 
sickness  and  invalidity  from  other  than  occu- 
pational causes,  premature  death,  involuntary 
unemployment,  and  indigent  old  age  still  oc- 
cur, frequently  bringing  economic  disaster  to 
all  concerned.  The  wise  plan,  of  course,  should 
be  to  prevent  these  evils,  as  far  as  possible, 
but  it  ig  an  equally  wise  plan  that  recognizes 
that  they  will  continue  to  exist  on  a large 
scale  for  a long  time  notwithstanding  all  that  is 
done  toward  their  elimination. 

A program  of  social  relief  and  economic 
security  should  aim  to  insure  to  the  worker  at 
least  a minimum  standard  of  living.  In  view  of 
cyclical  and  seasonal  unemployment  and  the 
various  hazards  of  industry  and  misfortunes 
of  life,  the  wages  of  the  worker  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  provide  such  economic  security. 
A well  rounded  scheme  of  security  should  in- 
clude as  far  as  practicable,  legislative  provi- 
sion for  a comprehensive  system  of  social 
insurance,  affording  to  the  worker  and  his 
family,  when  wages  cease  on  amount  of  in- 
jury, involuntary  unemployment,  sickness, 
premature  death  or  old  age,  an  income  based 
upon  previous  contributions  or  service  rather 
than  relief  based  upon  indigency,  and  where  social 
insurance  cannot  be  applied,  public  relief  in  cash 
should  be  provided  for  all  needy  persons  on  a 
non-categoricaP  basis. 

Social  insurance  is  defined  in  various  ways, 

“ Non -categorical  relief  is  the  type  provided  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  need  without  reference  or  special  consider- 
ation for  certain  classes  or  groups.  Legislation  in  Penn- 
sylvania, providing  specialiy  for  mothers,  blind  persons, 
and  the  aged,  illustrates  categorical  relief. 
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one  of  which  implies  the  elements  of  com- 
pulsion, general  application,  and  government- 
al administration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  in- 
surance is  social  in  character,  whether  compulsory 
or  not  and  whether  administered  by  governmental 
or  private  agencies,  some  persons  prefer  to  use 
the  term  “state”  insurance  rather  than  "social” 
insurance  when  referring  to  this  type.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  social  insurance  and  the  reasons 
for  its  adoption  are  stated  effectively  as  follows: 

“Early  economists,  as  well  as  con- 
scientious statesmen,  held  that  work- 
men should  provide  for  themselves 
against  the  various  risks  of  industry. 
They  stressed  individual  thrift  and 
pointed  to  personal  savings  as  the 
ultimate  reserve  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. Moreover,  the  higher  wages 
paid  in  dangerous  trades  or  in  those 
in  which  employment  was  less  reg- 
ular were  regarded  as  a natural  com- 
pensation for  the  greater  risks  in- 
curred by  the  workers  in  those  occu- 
pations. 

“It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
many  workmen  are  financially  unable 
to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the 
event  of  serious  accident,  protracted 
illness,  long  unemployment,  or  old 
age.  Indeed,  the  risks  of  industry  are 
often  the  greatest  among  those  groups 
which  are  the  least  able  to  bear  them. 

The  result  is  a final  resort  to  public 
or  private  charity  for  many  families 
in  severe  emergencies. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
possible  by  relatively  small  but  reg- 
ular contributions  from  all  healthy 
and  employed  persons  to  pay  benefits 
to  individual  workers  or  their  fami- 
lies in  times  of  distress.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  insurance, 
viz.,  the  removal  of  the  financial  inci- 
dence of  some  great  loss  from  the 
particular  individuals  affected  and  its 
diffusion  throughout  the  entire  group. 

It  substitutes  a small  but  certain  pre- 
mium for  a large  but  uncertain  finan- 
cial loss. 

“Because  of  the  inability  or  the 
reluctance  of  workers  to  insure  them- 
selves against  the  various  risks  of 
industry,  the  state  has  been  forced  to 
intervene.  Governmental  action  has 
been  justified  not  only  for  humani- 


tarian reasons,  but  also  because  social 
insurance  has  been  regarded  as  more 
economic  than  charity.  The  pre- 
miums may  come  from  the  wages  of 
the  employes,  from  the  profits  of  the 
employer,  from  the  public  treasury 
or  from  a combination  of  two  or  more 
of  these  sources.  If  the  worker  or 
employer  makes  some  contribution,  it 
may  be  called  insurance.  If  it  is 
freely  provided  by  the  state,  it  rep- 
resents a pension  or  a dole  rather  than 
insurance  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term. 

“In  its  final  analysis,  the  essentials 
of  social  insurance  are:  (1)  complete 
coverage,  (2)  compulsory  character, 

(3)  cheap  rates,  (4)  adequate  and 
immediate  benefits,  (5)  sound  finan- 
cial administration,  (6)  an  actuarial 
basis,  and  (7)  adequate  reserves. 

“The  various  types  of  social  insur- 
ance are  determined  by  the  different 
kinds  of  industrial  risks.  Thus,  we 
have  workmen’s  compensation  for  in- 
dustrial accidents,  sickness  insurance, 
old  age  pensions,  and  unemployment 
insurance.”® 

At  the  present  time,  Pennsylvania  is  en- 
gaged in  providing  social  relief  in  a number 
of  forms  and  through  a number  of  different 
agencies.  However,  there  are  important 
shortcomings  from  the  standpoint  of  complete 
coverage  or  well-rounded  program  and  defects  in 
administration,  including  lack  of  coordination. 
The  objectives  of  a program  of  social  relief  and 
economic  security  for  the  State  should  be  to 
supplement  the  present  activities  and  agencies 
where  necessary  and  consolidate  them  into  a cor- 
related unity  so  that  the  result  will  be  a rounded 
out  scheme  for  insuring  to  workers  and  unem- 
ployables of  the  State  at  least  a minimum  standard 
of  living. 

Principal  Social  Relief  and  Economic  Security 
Activities  and  Agencies  of  Pennsylvania 

In  formulating  suggestions  for  a compre- 
hensive social  relief  and  economic  security 
program,  the  first  step  to  be  made  was  a sur- 
vey of  existing  activities  and  agencies  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  scope 

’ Patterson  & Scholz,  “Economic  Problems  of  Modern 
Life,”  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1931,  p.  550-1. 
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and  relative  importance  of  each.  The  results 
of  this  survey  are  presented  herewith  in  the 
form  of  an  itemized  table  entitled  “Expendi- 
tures for  Principal  Forms  of  Social  Relief  by 
Pennsylvania  State  and  Local  Governments 
by  Bienniums,  from  June  1,  1927,  to  May  31, 
1935,”  followed  by  a brief  description  of  each 
activity  or  agency.  There  are  14  principal 
activities  or  agencies  listed  in  the  table  and 


described  in  the  text  for  which  a total  of 
$70,722,505  was  expended  during  the  fiscal 
year,  June  1,  1933,  to  May  31,  1934.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  the  fiscal  year,  June  1, 
1927,  to  May  31,  1928,  was  $25,683,975.  There 
was  thus  an  increase  of  more  than  175  per 
cent  for  the  seven  year  period.  The  figures 
do  not  include  funds  from  Federal  Govern- 
ment sources. 


TABLE  10 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  PRINCIPAL  FORMS  OF  SOCIAL  RELIEF  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  BY  BIENNIUMS  PROM 


JUNE  1,  1927  to  MAY  31,  1935 
(Funds  from  Federal  Government  Sources  Are  Not  Included) 


1927-29 

1929-31 

1931-33 

1933-35 

Unemployment  Relief  ‘ 

$18,644,542 

$31,207,937 

$56,147,368  * 

Poor  Board  Relief  * 

$20,228,688 

25,824,090 

13,348,271 

Mothers’  Assistance  

6,337,616 

6,430,876 

7,703,686 

8,231,876* 

Veterans’  Relief  

34,998 

35,000 

324,268 

210,000* 

Assistance  to  the  Blind  

33,010 

67,848 

1,360,000* 

4,000,000* 

74,311* 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  

Rtnte  Aid  to  Homes  and  Hospitals 

for 

93,196 

90,760 

111,987 

Free  Service  

8,776,018 

9,633,500 

11,175,322 

11,566,736* 

State  Owned  Institutions  (Free  Service)' 
Tiiherculosis  Sanitoria  and  Hospital  for 

6,178,584 

7,584,194 

7,689,556 

6,799,784 

Children  (Indigent)  

Administration  of  Workmen  s 

Compen- 

2,446,968 

2,110,252 

1,618,364 

1,193,000* 

342,296 

371,070 

310,038 

330,000 

School  Employes’  Retirement  . 
Slate  Emoloves’  Retirement  .. 

11,010,000 

11,800,000 

12,020,000 

11,390,000* 

2,405,556 

1,757,500 

1,740,000 

1,700,000* 

Employment  Offices  

162,525 

176,016 

121,114 

73,773* 

Total  

$56,432,189 

$59,250,866 

$99,914,204 

$116,414,109  • 

•Appropriations  (approximately  the  same  as  expenditures). 

1 The  $10,000,000  appropriated  by  the  State  under  the  First  Talbot  Act  and  administered  by  the  Poor  Boards  is  In- 
cluded under  Unemployment  Relief  and  not  under  Poor  Board  Relief. 

2 The  expenditure  for  Unemployment  Relief  for  the  biennium  1933-1935  will  be  larger  than  the  amount  Indicated,  but 

the  total  cannot  be  estimated  In  advance.  ^ ^ . 

s The  figures  for  Poor  Board  Relief  do  not  Include  expenditures  of  local  governments  for  relief  purposes  not  made 
through  the  Poor  Boards.  The  total  amount  of  such  expenditures  is  not  known. 

‘Includes  figure  for  fiscal  year  1933-34  only.  Figure  for  fiscal  year  1934-35  is  not  yet  available. 

‘ Appropriations  less  receipts  from  patients  able  to  pay  for  services  received. 

“Total  incomplete  because  figures  for  four  items  for  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  are  not  yet  available. 


1.  Unemployment  Relief.  In  April,  1932, 
the  first  Talbot  Act,  appropriating  $10,000,000 
for  State-aid  to  political  subdivisions  for  the 
care  of  the  poor,  went  into  operation.  Its 
significance  was  in  the  fact  that  it  settled  the 
question  of  the  State’s  constitutional  right  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  set  a precedent  for  future  appro- 
priations. This  money  was  administered  by 
the  local  Poor  Boards  without  any  State  super- 
vision. 

All  of  the  State  funds  for  unemployment  relief 
have  been  administered  by  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration except  the  $10,000,000  appropriated 


by  the  First  Talbot  Act  which,  as  noted  above,  was 
expended  by  the  Poor  Boards.  In  addition  to 
the  State  funds,  the  State  Relief  Administration 
has  administered  $129, 09^3, 326,  received  by  Penn- 
sylvania up  to  August  31,  1934,  for  unemployment 
relief. 

2.  Poor  Board  Relief.  The  system  under 
which  local  governments  in  the  State  levy  taxes 
and  use  the  proceeds  to  help  the  needy,  either  in 
their  own  homes  or  in  institutions  provided  for 
the  purpose,  is  known  as  poor  relief,  and  dates 
from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  At  present,  poor 
relief  is  administered  in  twenty-one  counties  by 
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the  County  Commissioners ; in  twenty-nine 
counties  by  elected  County  Poor  Boards,  three 
Directors  to  each  Board ; in  other  coun- 
ties, by  poor  relief  officers  from  Poor  Relief 
Districts,  each  of  which  is  a city,  township,  bor- 
ough, or  a combination  of  these  political  sub- 
divisions; and  in  a few  counties  other  variations 
are  found.  There  is  a total  of  424  Districts  in 
the  67  Counties  with  about  920  Poor  Directors 
or  Overseers,  mostly  paid,  elective  officials.  The 
expenditures  for  poor  relief  for  the  years  June 
1,  1927,  to  May  31,  1934,  are  given  in  an  accom- 
panying table.  They  range  from  $7,292,549  for 
the  fiscal  year,  1927-28,  to  $13,348,271  for  the 
fiscal  year,  1933-34.  These  amounts  were  raised 
by  local  taxation.  In  addition  to  these  amounts, 
the  $10,000,000  appropriated  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment under  the  first  Talbot  Act  was  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Poor  Boards  without 
State  supervision.  This  sum  of  $10,000,000  is 
included  in  the  accompanying  table  under  the  item 
“Unemployment  Relief.”^ 

3.  Mothers’  Assistance.  Under  terms  of  the 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  law,  which  went  into 
effect  in  1913,  the  State  appropriates  funds  for 
the  assistance  of  needy  mothers  with  dependent 
children,  whose  husbands  are  dead  or  confined 
in  mental  hospitals.  The  money  is  granted  to 
counties  upon  the  condition  that  the  County  Com- 
missioners appropriate  a like  amount.  This  fund 
is  administered  in  each  county  by  an  unpaid 
board  of  seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. In  many  counties,  the  trustees  employ 
trained  family  case  workers  as  executive  secre- 
taries. Fifty-seven  of  the  sixty-seven  counties 
have  matched  the  State  appropriation.  In  these 
counties,  approximately  27,000  children  in  more 
than  8,000  families  are  able  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  because  of  the  assistance  thus  pro- 
vided. The  State’s  appropriation  for  the  bien- 
nium 1933-35,  is  $4,115,938  and,  since  these  funds 
are  matched  by  the  counties,  the  amount  spent 
for  the  purpose  of  mothers’  assistance  from  this 

‘ Some  suggested  references  covering  Poor  Board  re- 
lief are : 

“Poor  Relief  in  Pennsylvania,”  Prankel,  Emil,  Bulletin 
No.  21  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare 
(1926). 

The  Department  of  Welfare  is  now  making  a study  of 
poor  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  the  report  of  which  when 
published  wili  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  source  of  In- 
formation. 


source  will  be  approximately  twice  this  amount. 
Mothers’  assistance  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare. 

4.  Veterans’  Relief.  Since  1929  the  State  has 
made  biennial  appropriations  for  the  relief  of  war 
veterans.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  biennium,  June  1,  1933,  to  May  31, 
1935,  is  $210,000.  The  funds  are  administered 
by  a State  Veterans’  Commission  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Affairs  and  locally  by  veterans’ 
associations. 

5.  Assistance  to  the  Blind.  The  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind  was  created  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  in  1925,  with  the  duty  of  formu- 
lating a general  policy  and  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind.  The  appropriation  for 
the  biennium  1933-35  is  $50,000. 

A State  system  of  pensions  for  blind  persons 
was  established  recently,  the  first  pensions  being 
paid  in  June,  1934.  The  system  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  locally  by 
Mothers’  Assistance  Boards  where  they  exist  and 
by  special  boards  in  the  other  counties.  The  ap- 
propriation from  June,  1934,  through  May,  1935, 
is  $1,310,000. 

6.  Old  Age  Assistance.  An  act  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  indigent  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania over  the  age  of  70  becomes  effective  on 
January  19,  1934.  After  December  1,  1934,  pay- 
ments may  be  rnade  to  applicants  of  proved  need 
who  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
residents  of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least  15  years. 
The  amount  of  aid  given  may  not  exceed  $30  a 
month  for  the  first  member  of  a family,  and  $15  a 
month  for  each  additional  member  over  the  age 
of  70. 

The  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Locally  the  ad- 
ministration is  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Boards 
of  Trustees  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  or 
by  boards  of  trustees  especially  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  counties  not  organized  for  mothers’ 
assistance. 

The  appropriation  for  Old  Age  Assistance  from 
December  1,  1934  through  May  31,  1935,  is  $4,- 
000,000. 
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7.  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  A vocational  re- 
habilitation service  has  been  provided  by  the  State 
since  1919  to  assist  persons  who  have  permanent 
physical  disabilities  to  engage  in  useful  employ- 
ment. It  is  designed  to  provide  assistance  in  ob- 
taining physical  restoration  by  way  of  counsel,  vo- 
cational training,  surgical  or  medical  treatment, 
artificial  appliance,  and  such  other  service  as  will 
enable  the  physically  handicapped  person  to  enter 
the  field  of  occupation  for  which  best  suited. 
It  also  provides  a placement  service  for  physically 
handicapped  persons. 

The  State  has  received  Federal  aid  for  this 
work  since  its  beginning.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1934,  the  State  expended  $74,311  for 
this  purpose.  The  Federal  government  gave 
$64,928  during  this  period  of  time,  which  is  the 
usual  proportional  amount  contributed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  However,  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration gave  an  additional  $52,474  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1934.  The  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry. 

8.  State  Aid  to  Hospitals  and  Homes.  The 
State  appropriates  large  sums  biennially  to  nu- 
merous voluntary  hospitals,  homes,  and  agencies 
which  render  free  service  to  those  not  able  to  pay. 
There  are  more  than  150  hospitals,  and  approxi- 
mately 75  homes  and  agencies  for  blind,  aged, 
other  adults  and  children  receiving  such  aid.  The 
State  also  makes  biennial  appropriations  for  the 
maintenance  of  indigent  insane  in  county  and 
poor  district  hospitals.  The  total  appropriations 
for  all  such  State-aid  for  the  biennium,  1933-35, 
is  $11,555,737.  State-aid  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare. 

9.  State-owned  Institutions.  The  State  owns 
and  operates  8 mental  hospitals,  4 schools  or  in- 
stitutions for  mental  defectives  and  epileptics, 
and  10  medical  and  surgical  hospitals.  Pa- 
tients who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  service  are  re- 
quired to  do  so ; otherwise  free  service  is  rendered. 
The  appropriations  for  these  State  owned  insti- 
tutions for  the  biennium,  1933-35,  is  $13,234,000. 
The  appropriations  and  expenditures  are  approxi- 
mately the  same.  However,  it  is  estimated  that 
$6,434,216  will  be  refunded  by  individuals,  coun- 


ties, and  poor  districts.  This  leaves  a bal- 
ance of  $6,799,784  net  expenditure  for  this  type 
of  social  relief  during  the  fiscal  period,  June  1, 
1933,  to  May  31,  1935. 

10.  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria  and  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children.  There  are  three  State  sana- 
toria for  indigent  tuberculosis  cases  with  a total 
capacity  of  2,514  patients.  There  is  also  one 
State  hospital  for  indigent  crippled  children  with 
a capacity  of  125.  All  four  of  these  institutions 
are  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
The  appropriation  for  the  1933-35  biennium  for 
these  institutions  is  $1,193,000. 

11.  Workmen’s  Compensation.  Pennsylvania 
has  had  a workmen’s  compensation  act  since 
1915,  requiring  an  employer  to  pay  compen- 
sation in  case  of  personal  injury  or  death  of 
an  employe  by  accident  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment. The  amount  of  compensation  per 
week  and  the  period  during  which  compensa- 
tion is  paid  varies  with  the  amount  of  wages 
and  degree  of  injury  of  the  employe.  The  Act 
is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry.  The  State  pays  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. Three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars is  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the 
biennium  1933-35.® 

12.  School  Employes’  Retirement.  The 
School  Employes’  Retirement  system,  enacted 
in  1917  and  established  in  1919,  provides  for 
payments  to  employes  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania  upon  retirement  on  ac- 
count of  superannuation  or  disability.  This 
includes  employes  in  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
leges and  State  Institutions  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind.  Membership  iri  the  system 
is  optional  for  employes  who  entered  school 
service  prior  to  July  18,  1917,  and  compulsory 
for  those  who  enter  after  that  date.  Employes 

“ The  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has  recently  made 
a case  study  of  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been 
injured  and  who  have  received  compensation  under  the 
“Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  The  report  of  the  findings 
when  published  will  be  a valuable  source  of  information 
on  the  Act  and  its  administration. 

The  Bureau  has  also  prepared  a series  of  charts  illus- 
trating the  liberality,  or  rather  lack  of  it,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s compensation  laws  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  States. 
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contribute  to  the  system.  The  State  and  local 
districts  also  make  contributions.  The  State 
appropriated  $5,695,000  for  the  i933-35  bi- 
ennium for  this  purpose.  The  local  school 
districts  will  make  a similar  contribution ; thus 
the  total  contributions  from  the  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  for  the  biennium  1933-35  will 
be  $11,390,000.  The  management  of  the 
School  Employes’  Retirement  system  is  vested 
in  a Retirement  Board  consisting  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State 
Treasurer,  a member  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, three  members  of  the  State  Retirement 
Association  elected  from  among  their  number 
and  one  member  who  is  elected  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Board. 

13.  State  Employes’  Retirement  System.  The 
purpose  of  the  State  Employes’  Retirement 
system,  established  by  law  in  1923,  is  to  pro- 
vide a definite  guaranteed  income  during 
old  age  to  State  government  employes  who 
have  had  sufficient  service.  The  system  is 
contributory,  the  members  paying  half  and 
the  Commonwealth  half  of  the  costs  of  the 
annuities.  The  State  assumes  all  expenses  in 
establishing  and  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  system.  The  total  contributions  of  the 
State  for  the  biennium  1933-35  is  $1,700,000. 
The  system  is  administered  by  a State  Em- 
ployes’ Retirement  Board  which  is  a depart- 
mental administration  board  within  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

14.  State  Employment  Offices.  In  1915,  a Bu- 
reau of  Employment  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  was  established,  the  Di- 
rector of  which  was  given  the  power  and  duty 
of  bringing  into  communication  employers 
seeking  employes  and  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, the  establishment  of  district  employ- 
ment offices,  et  cetera.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  13  such  employment  offices.  One  of  the 
activities  of  the  State  Employment  Service 
during  the  present  emergency  has  been  to  co- 
operate with  the  Work  Division  of  the  State 
Relief  Administration  in  carrying  on  various 
work  relief  programs.  The  State  expended 


$73,733  for  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  for  the  fiscal  year  1933-34.  During 
this,  same  fiscal  year,  $56,531  of  Federal  funds 
was  expended  by  the  Bureau  and  $22,054  from 
private  sources  (Spelman  Donation  Fund  and 
Philadelphia  Donation  Fund).  A good  system  of 
employment  offices  is  a necessary  accompani- 
ment of  a system  of  unemployment  insurance. 
The  experience  of  the  State  in  administering 
its  employment  offices  undoubtedly  would 
prove  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  in  case  a 
system  of  unemployment  insurance  is  adopted 
in  the  State. 

Short-comings  in  Pennsylvania  Social  Relief  and 
Security  Activities  ctnd  Agencies 

1.  Workmen’s  Compensation.  The  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Act  should  be  revised. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  has  a sys- 
tem of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  it  is  some- 
times assumed  that  this  is  one  form  of  social 
insurance  about  which  nothing  need  be  done. 
However,  the  system  has  shortcomings  from 
the  standpoint  of  coverage  and  defects  from 
the  standpoint  of  administration.  With  re- 
gard to  the  liberality  of  its  provisions,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  after  study- 
ing the  matter  ranked  31  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ahead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Suggestions  for  change  are  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing proposed  amendments  to  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Act.  These  bills  are 
based  on  the  preliminary  report  of  a Commit- 
tee (C.  A.  Kulp,  Chairman)  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot.  The  reasons  or  explanations 
for  such  changes  are  set  forth  in  a memor- 
andum to  Members  of  the  Legislature  from 
the  Governor,  dated  December  4,  1933. 

House  Bill,  Extraordinary  Session  of  1933, 
No.  194,  and  Senate  Bill,  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion of  1933,  No.  68,  each  covers  all  of  the 
points  in  the  following  individual  bills.  These 
two  comprehensive  bills  contain  three  addi- 
tional points,  not  mentioned  below,  because 
they  were  enacted  into  law,  whereas  all  of  the 
following  bills,  introduced  into  the  Extraordinary 
Session  of  1933,  failed  of  enactment: 
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House  No.  198 
Senate  No.  76 


House  No.  201 
Senate  No.  79 


House  No.  202 
Senate  No.  74 


House  No.  203 
Senate  No.  70 


House  No.  204 
Senate  No.  72 


House  No.  205 
Senate  No.  78 

House  No.  206 
Senate  No.  69 


Assesses  cost  on  the  em- 
ployer of  impartial  medical 
testimony  before  Board  or 
referee. 

Eliminates  statute  of  lim- 
itations found  in  Section 
413  which  narrowly  limits 
the  right  of  injured  work- 
ers to  reopen  cases. 

Requires  physician’s  affi- 
davit to  be  filed  with  all 
petitions  for  termination 
of  workers’  compensation. 

Extends  general  statute  of 
limitations  on  filing  of 
claims  from  one  year  to 
two  years  from  date  of 
accident ; brings  Compen- 
sation Law  in  line  with 
general  tort  law. 

Eliminates  violation  of 
safety  or  mining  statute  as 
a defense  to  payment  of 
workmen’s  compensation. 

Requires  self-insurers  to 
obey  rules  and  law  (as 
well  as  to  maintain  sol- 
vency) in  order  to  retain 
insurance  exemption  priv- 
ilege. 

Allows  physicians  to  pre- 
sent own  claims  to  Board. 

Requires  that  the  number 
of  weekly  payments  pro- 
vided for  permanent  injury 
(arm  loss,  etc.)  be  paid 
after  and  in  addition  to  the 
regular  weekly  disability 
benefits. 

Extends  medical  and 
hospital  benefits  to  six 
months  (from  30  days)  and 
removes  the  $100  limit. 


These  amendments,  as  commendable  as 
they  are,  do  not  go  far  enough  in  the  matter 
of  disability  and  death  benefits.  The  benefits 
payable  on  account  of  permanent  disability 
and  death  are  limited  in  either  the  period  of 
time  over  which  the  benefits  are  paid,  or  in 
total  amount  paid,  or  both.  One  may  reason- 
ably ask  the  question  why  a man  who  has 
been  permanently  and  totally  disabled  by  acci- 


dent in  industry  should  have  the  benefits  of 
65  per  cent  of  his  wages  stopped  after  five 
hundred  weeks  or  even  before  that  time  if  the 
total  exceeds  $6,500.  Why  should  the  widow 
whose  husband  has  been  killed  by  accident  in 
industry  have  benefits  stopped  after  300 
weeks?  Why  should  permanently  disabled 
workers  and  their  dependents  be  thrown  upon 
general  relief  rather  than  upon  insurance 
when  there  is  a workmen’s  compensation  in- 
surance system  that  might  continue  to  care 
for  them,  at  least  for  a longer  period  than  at 
present? 

The  present  compensation  law  provides  in- 
adequate medical  and  hospital  treatment  for 
those  who  most  need  it,  that  is,  workmen  who 
have  suffered  serious  injuries.  It  makes  no 
provision  for  medical  treatment  beyond  the 
first  30  days  of  disability.  Adequate  medical 
treatment  is  not  assured  to  workmen  suffering 
with  fractures,  infected  hand  injuries,  brain 
injuries  and  other  forms  of  severe  bodily  in- 
jury. In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  employers  or 
insurance  companies  assume  responsibility  for 
treatment  beyond  the  30  days,  hoping  thereby 
to  reduce  the  period  or  the  amount  of  dis- 
ability. In  other  cases,  the  injured  must  seek 
his  own  medical  treatment  after  the  30  day 
period.  This  latter  is  especially  true  where  there 
is  a specific  loss,  as  the  loss  of  a finger,  a hand,  or 
a foot,  for  which  the  employer  or  his  insurance 
company  is  required  to  pay  compensation  for  a 
definite  number  of  weeks.  Frequently  no  effort 
is  made  to  continue  the  treatment  beyond  the  30 
day  limit  because  the  employer  or  insurance  com- 
pany knows  it  will  be  unable  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  compensation  payment. 

The  30  day  limitation  for  medical  treat- 
ment also  works  an  injustice  to  hospitals, 
doctors  and  others  providing  medical  services. 
In  one  year  the  total  loss  to  141  hospitals  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  treatment  of  industrial 
injuries  beyond  the  30  day  limit  was  $130,- 
033.43,  not  including  losses  to  doctors  who 
rendered  services  to  these  patients.  State- 
owned  hospitals  do  not  escape  these  losses. 
In  a single  hospital  (Ashland  State  Hospital) 
the  cost  of  services  beyond  the  30  day  limit 
for  279  cases  was  $51,821. 
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There  is  at  present  a $100  limit  on  medical 
supplies.  In  23  ©f  the  states  and  in  Federal 
compensation  jurisdictions  there  is  no  limitation 
of  medical  benefits  either  in  time  or  money. 
In  the  matter  of  medical  and  hospital  aid  pro- 
visions, Pennsylvania  stands  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  states. 

House  Bill  No.  206  and  Senate  Bill  No.  69, 
mentioned  above,  aim  to  give  more  adequate 
medical  and  hospital  treatment.  If  these  bills 
should  be  passed,  there  would  still  be  10  or 
12  States  ahead  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  re- 
spect. At  the  present  time,  however,  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  even  a respectable  follower; 
it  is  a laggard. 

2.  Occupational  Disease  Compensation.  There 
is  no  provision  for  occupational  disease  compen- 
sation, in  Pennsylvania.  The  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  reports  that  the  laws  of 
the  majority  of  the  important  industrial  states 
provide  compensation  for  disability  or  death 
due  to  occupational  disease.  In  Pennsylvania, 
a worker  disabled  by  an  occupational  disease 
must  sue  his  employer  and  prove  that  the 
disease  was  due  to  his  employer’s  negligence 
before  he  can  collect  any  indemnity.  Sug- 
gestions for  remedy  are  found  in  House  Bill 
No.  180,  Extraordinary  Session  of  1933,  which 
is  a Supplement  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Act  and  provides  for  occupational  disease 
compensation  based  on  the  report  of  the  Gover- 
nor’s 1933  Commission  for  Occupational  Disease 
(A.  B.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  Commission). 

Further  suggestion  for  remedy  is  found  in 
House  Bill  No.  189,  Extraordinary  Session  of 
1933,  also  drafted  and  supported  as  an  admin- 
istration measure,  which  requires  reporting  by 
employer  of  all  disability  cases  due  to  occu- 
pational disease.* 

« Some  suggested  references  on  Occupational  Disease 
Compensation  are:  Memorandum  on  Workmen’s  Com- 

pensation, from  Governor  Pinchot  to  members  of  the 
Legislature.  December  4,  1933. 

Report  of  the  Committee  (C.  A.  Kulp,  Chairman)  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Pinchot  in  February,  1933,  “to  study 
the  legal  and  practical  aspects  of  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion and  Insurance.”  This  Committee  made  a preliminary 
report  to  the  Governor  which  was  the  basis  of  his  mem- 
orandum to  members  of  the  Legislature.  December  4, 
1933.  The  final  report  which  has  just  been  published 
(December,  1934),  like  the  preliminary  report,  offers  in- 
telligent and  well-considered  suggestions  for  change  In 
the  administration  of  the  compensation  system. 

Occupational  Disease  Compensation,  A Report  by  the 


3.  Unemployment  Insurance.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  one  unemployment  insurance  bill  has 
been  enacted  into  law.  It  was  passed  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  January,  1932,  and  went  into  effect  July 
1,  1934. 

Four  main  plans  for  unemployment  reserves 
or  insurance  have  been  advanced.  Three  of  them 
differ  chiefly  in  the  manner  each  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  following  controversial  points : First, 

should  the  legislation  impose  compulsory  con- 
tributions upon  the  workers  as  well  as  upon  the 
employers  ? Second,  should  there  be  for  each 
employer  a separate  reserve  in  the  state  fund 
or  should  all  of  the  reserves  be  thrown  into  one 
single  pool?  Third,  should  the  government  con- 
tribute to  the  unemployment  reserves?  Fourth, 
should  the  law  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  unemployment  by  regularizing 
or  stabilizing  industry  or  should  it  be  used  pri- 
marily as  a relief  measure?  The  fourth  plan  is 
so  different  from  the  other  three,  particularly  in 
matters  of  financing  and  coverage,  that  it  will  be 
described  later  without  particular  reference  to 
the  points  just  mentioned. 

The  first  of  the  three  main  plans  and  the  one 
which  first  met  with  considerable  approval  as  the 
best  or  most  expedient  one  for  enactment  into 
legislation  in  the  United  States  is  the  one  adopted 
in  Wisconsin.  While  there  are  numerous  vari- 
ations of  this  plan,  its  distinguishing  features  are: 
( 1 ) Contributions  are  to  be  made  by  employers 
only.  (2)  Each  employer’s  account  is  to  be  kept 
separate,  except  that  two  or  more  employers  in 
the  same  industry  or  locality  may  merge  their 
several  accounts  in  a joint  account  or  may  be  re- 


Pennsylvanla  Commission  on  Compensation  for  Occupa- 
tional Disease.  1933. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrv  under  the 
supervision  of  its  Advisory  Committee  on  Workmen’s 
Compensation  (Stephen  B.  Sweeney,  Chairman)  spon- 
sored and  supervised  C.W.A.  and  L.W.D.  projects  in  which 
case  studies  were  made  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  received  compensation  under  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Act.  The  report  of  the  findings  of  the  study 
prepared  by  Perry  J.  Horlacher  is  an  Illuminating  source 
of  information  on  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  under  the 
supervision  of  its  Advisory  Committee  has  also  sponsored 
and  supervised  C.W.A.  and  L.W.D.  projects  in  which  a 
series  of  charts  were  made  illustrating  the  liberality  or 
rather  lack  of  it,  of  Pennsylvania's  compensation  laws 
in  comparison  with  the  liberality  of  those  of  other  states. 
New  methods  were  employed  in  making  these  charts  with 
the  result  that  they  are  particularly  effective  in  telling 
the  story  that  the  Compensation  Act  of  Pennsylvania  is 
far  less  liberal  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  states. 

A study  of  Self-Insurance  of  Workmen’s  Compensation 
by  Howard  M.  Teaf,  made  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  published  re- 
cently, Is  likewise  an  authoritative  source  of  InformaUon. 
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quired  to  do  so  by  the  proper  administrative 
authority  after  investigation  and  public  hearing 
if  such  action  is  desirable  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  reserves  or  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  (3)  The  government  does  not  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  system.  (4)  Under  the 
Wisconsin  type,  the  law  may  be  drafted  making 
unemployment  reserves  primarily  a relief  meas- 
ure or  it  may  go  further  and  attempt  to  stabilize 
industry  or  regularize  employment  as  the  Wis- 
consin law  attempts  to  do. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  Wisconsin 
type  is  that  its  attack  against  the  insecurity  of 
unemployment  from  a quantitative  standpoint  is 
so  small  that  it  is  virtually  negligible  and  only 
a gesture.  The  unemployed  person  under  the  Wis- 
consin Act  cannot  receive  benefits  for  more  than 
10  weeks  in  any  year  at  a rate  of  50  per  cent 
of  wages,  which  rate  will  be  even  smaller  if  the 
reserves  are  running  low.  Another  criticism  is 
that  in  plant  reserves  there  is  very  little  of  the 
diffusion  of  risk  and  sharing  of  losses  which  are 
the  fundamental  principles  of  insurance.  This 
is  considered  a serious  defect  by  those  who  would 
like  to  see  the  adoption  of  real  unemployment 
insurance. 

The  type  of  plan  outlined  above  and  called  the 
Wisconsin  plan  has  been  recommended  by  legis- 
lative commissions  in  Massachusetts,  California 
and  other  states.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  by  the 
Governors’  Interstate  Commission  appointed  by 
the  governors  of  seven  eastern  states.  The  New 
York  State  Senate  passed  a bill  of  this  type  in 
1933  but  it  was  not  voted  on  by  the  House. 

The  second  of  the  four  main  plans  of  unem- 
ployment reserves  or  insurance  is  the  type  pro- 
posed by  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance.  Its  main  features  are:  (1) 

Contributions  are  to  be  made  by  employes  as 
well  as  employers.  (2)  The  reserves  are  thrown 
into  a central  state-wide  pool.  Since  benefits 
are  paid  from  the  central  pool  rather  than  from 
an  individual  company  reserve,  there  is  more  of 
a sharing  and  distribution  of  risk  characteristic 
of  insurance.  The  Commission  also  recom- 
mended the  ultimate  introduction  of  a merit  sys- 
tem so  that  those  whose  records  show  they  have 


a high  rate  of  unemployment  will  pay  higher 
premiums  than  those  who  have  less  unemployment. 
(3)  The  government  does  not  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  system.  (4)  The  plan  proposed 
by  the  Ohio  Commission  does  not  purport  to 
abolish  unemployment  or  to  regularize  employ- 
ment. It  is  primarily  a relief  measure. 

While  benefits  under  the  Ohio  plan  are  paid 
from  a central  pool  rather  than  from  an  indi- 
vidual company  reserve  and  thereby,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  persons,  one  of  the  serious  defects 
of  the  Wisconsin  type  is  corrected,  there  still  re- 
mains the  other  shortcoming  mentioned  above, 
that  is,  the  small  way  in  which  a big  problem  is 
attacked.  The  Ohio  Act  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a waiting  period  of  three  weeks  after 
unemployment  begins  before  benefits  are  paid  at 
all.  Then  benefits  of  only  50  per  cent  of  wages 
are  paid  for  a period  of  not  more  than  16  weeks 
a year. 

The  Permanent  Committee  on  Unemployment 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
made  a Report  on  Unemployment  and  Sys- 
tematic Relief  in  which  it  advocates  a system  of 
the  same  general  type,  with  some  variations,  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Ohio  Commission.  While 
Mr.  W.  M.  Leiserson,  the  representative  of  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Insurance,  signed  the  Report 
advocating  what  has  been  referred  to  above  as  the 
Wisconsin  Plan,  he  also  recommended  experi- 
ments with  State  unemployment  insurance  funds 
that  included  contributions  from  employes  and 
that  pooled  all  the  reserves  after  the  manner  of 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance.  Dr.  F.  A.  Ty- 
son, a member  of  Governor  Pinchot’s  Unemploy- 
ment Commission,  in  his  report  approved  a system 
of  this  general  type.  Recent  reports  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a bill  will  be  presented  to  the  New  York 
State  legislature  at  its  next  session  with  the 
backing  of  the  State’s  Department  of  Industry 
which  provides  for  pooled  reserves.  According 
to  the  same  reports,  however,  there  will  be  no 
contributions  from  employes. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  third  plan, 
which  is  found  in  Great  Britain  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  are:  (1)  Contributions  are  made 

by  employes  as  well  as  employers.  (2)  The  funds 
are  kept  in  a general  pool.  (3)  The  government 
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contributes  to  the  funds.  (4)  It  aims  to  insure 
against  the  hazards  of  unemployment  and  does 
not  pretend  to  cure  unemployment  or  to  stabilize 
production. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  plans  that  provides  for  government 
contributions  to  the  reserves.  The  prop>osed 
draft  of  a bill  sponsored  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Social  Security  resembles  the  third 
plan.  It  provides  that  the  state  make  contribu- 
tions as  well  as  the  employers  and  employes. 

While  this  plan  has  been  advocated  by  various 
writers  and  students  of  the  subject,  apparently 
it  has  not  received  as  much  practical  support  in 
America  up  to  the  present  time  as  some  of  the 
other  plans.  However,  public  opinion  seems  to 
have  changed  greatly  within  the  last  year  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  social  insurance  and  if  the  busi- 
ness depression  continues  for  some  time  to  come 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  the  feature  of 
governmental  contributions  and  pooled  reserves 
receive  much  more  favor  than  in  the  past. 

The  fourth  plan,  which  is  far  more  inclusive 
in  its  coverage  and  far  more  liberal  or  extreme 
from  the  standpoint  of  support  by  government 
funds  than  any  of  those  mentioned,  is  the  plan 
embodied  in  H.  R.  Bill  7598  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Lundeen  Bill.  It  would  cover  all  occu- 
pations— industrial,  agricultural,  domestic,  and 
professional  workers.  There  would  be  no  waiting 
period  after  employment  ceases  before  benefits 
begin  such  as  there  would  be  under  the  other 
plans.  The  benefits  would  be  paid  as  long  as 
unemployment  continues  in  contrast  to  the  com- 
paratively short  periods  of  the  other  plans.  Bene- 
fits would  be  paid  equal  to  average  local  wages, 
whereas  under  the  other  plans  benefits  would  be 
only  a percentage  of  regular  wages  such  as,  for 
example,  50  per  cent.  This  system  would 
be  financed  entirely  by  the  Federal  government 
from  funds  derived  by  taxation  of  incomes,  inher- 
itances, and  gifts  over  $5,(XX). 

A bill  advocating  unemployment  reserves  and 
modeled  after  the  Wisconsin  plan  was  introduced 
into  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  as  House  Bill 
No.  1735,  Session  of  1933.  It  was  introduced  by 
two  members  of  the  House  who  were  at  that 


time  serving  on  the  Governor’s  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Reserves. 

In  November,  1932,  the  Governor  appointed 
a committee  of  citizens  to  “examine  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  making  some  self-respecting  pro- 
vision for  workers  when  unavoidable  unemploy- 
ment occurs,  taking  into  consideration  the  plan 
recently  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  seven 
eastern  states,  and  other  plans,”  and  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  Pennsylvania  upon  a return 
of  normal  business  activity.  There  were  four 
members  of  the  committee  representing  the  pub- 
lic, three  representing  the  employing  group,  three 
representing  the  employee  group,  and  three 
representing  the  Legislature. 

Five  members  of  the  Committee,  including  the 
three  representing  the  employing  group,  signed 
a statement  opposing  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
of  compulsory  unemployment  reserves  or  insur- 
ance. Five  members,  including  the  three  repre- 
senting the  employe  group,  and  the  two  repre- 
senting the  Legislature  mentioned  above,  signed  a 
statement  endorsing  the  principle  of  compulsory 
unemployment  reserves  such  as  that  found  in 
House  Bill  No.  1735,  Session  of  1933. 
Two  members  signed  a statement  saying 
they  were  not  prepared  to  make  a definite  recom- 
mendation. One  member  signed  a statement  de- 
claring himself  in  accord  “with  the  careful  and 
constructive  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Perma- 
nent Committee  on  Unemployment,  which  points 
to  the  need  of  guiding  legislation  along  sound 
and  progressive  lines.”  It  will  be  recalled  that 
this  report  endorsed  employe  contribution  and 
state-wide  pooled  reserves  with  merit  rating. 
CRITIQUE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  RE- 
SERVES OR  INSURANCE 
A critical  analysis  of  unemployment  re- 
serves or  insurance  which  is  worthy  of  attention 
is  one  prepared  by  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray  and  pub- 
lished in  Survey,  March,  1933.^  This  critique 
represents  the  composite  views  of  an  intelligent 
group  of  Philadelphia  citizens  and  is  introduced 
into  this  Report  at  this  point  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  subject: 

“All  forms  of  relief  so  far  referred 
to  are  at  best  relatively  poor  substitutes 
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for  continuity  of  income,  based  on 
service,  which  is  the  essential  condition 
of  economic  and  social  security  for  the 
individual  and  of  stable  economic  activ- 
ity for  the  community.  These  condi- 
tions can  be  much  more  nearly  realized 
through  unemployment  reserves  than 
any  other  means. 

“What  is  needed  to  make  the  unem- 
ployment reserve  principle  effective  is 
its  adoption  and  operation  over  the  to- 
tal economic  area  within  which  it  can  be 
feasibly  administered.  This  can  best  be 
achieved  by  compulsory  establishment  of 
unemployment  reserves,  under  govern- 
ment sanction  and  administration,  with 
basic  requirements  guaranteeing  certain 
minimums  of  protection  and  service,  but 
with  sufficient  flexibility  to  be  adaptable 
to  the  special  conditions  of  different 
industries  and  sections. 

“It  would  probably  be  wise,  if  it  were 
practically  possible,  to  exercise  the 
power  of  the  federal  government  to  this 
end,  since  economic  competition  is  in 
the  national  arena,  and  only  action  over 
that  wide  area  can  wholly  equalize  the 
conditions  of  that  competition. 

“While  the  difficulties  of  determining 
the  details  of  an  equitable  plan  are  enor- 
mous, they  are  not  insuperable,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  certain  fundamental  con- 
siderations : 

1.  These  purely  industrial  reserves 
should  only  be  expected  to  mitigate 
the  shock  of  unemployment  for  a 
limited  period,  beyond  which  the 
burden  necessarily  becomes  a so- 
cial one,  to  be  borne  by  the  com- 
munity as  a whole,  through  sepa- 
rate relief  funds  derived  chiefly 
from  taxation  and  administration 
on  principles  we  have  already  out- 
lined. 

2.  A plan  for  reserves  must  be  so  de- 
vised as  to  give  industrial  man- 
agement inducement  to  prevent 
unemployment,  but  must  not  un- 
duly penalize  industries  entrapped 
in  circumstances  beyond  individual 
control  tending  to  produce  abnor- 
mally wide  fluctuations. 

3.  The  worker  must  be  provided  with 
every  incentive  to  seek  reemploy- 
ment and  to  reestablish  permanent 
earning  capacity.  Reasonable  mo- 
bility of  labor  without  loss  of 
benefit  must  therefore  be  per- 
mitted. 


4.  Security,  impartiality  and  effici- 
ency in  administration  must  be 
guaranteed  from  the  beginning, 
by  wise  exercise  of  state  authority, 
but  growth  and  change,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  must  also  be 
anticipated,  and  suitable  admin- 
istrative flexibility  provided  in  ad- 
vance. 

5.  Room  must  be  left  for  voluntary 
experimentation  by  employers,  but 
subject  to  certain  standards  ade- 
quately protected  by  governmental 
inspection  and  supervision. 

“Pooled  state-wide  reserves,  admin- 
istered by  the  state,  are  generally  fa- 
vored by  students  of  the  problem,  in 
preference  to  separate  reserves  of  par- 
ticular industries  or  groups  of  indus- 
tries. Such  pooling  of  reserves  increases 
the  security  of  the  protection  by  spread- 
ing the  burden ; it  permits  greater  mo- 
bility of  labor  from  section  to  section 
and  from  trade  to  trade;  it  reduces  ad- 
ministrative costs.  However,  we  clear- 
ly recognize  the  ready  adaptability  of 
the  individual  plant  reserves  to  Ameri- 
can conditions.  As  between  those  two 
methods  there  is  no  necessity  for  a dog- 
matic attitude.  Either  should  be  en- 
couraged in  states  where  there  is  a 
chance  of  immediate  success. 

“If  the  system  of  pooled  reserves  is 
adopted,  however,  there  must  be  some 
method  of  merit  rating,  in  order  that 
efficient,  social-minded  management,  re- 
sulting in  stabilization  of.  employment, 
may  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  and 
the  contrary  may  be  discouraged  and 
penalized.  It  is  probable  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania some  provision  must  be  made 
for  certain  separate  classifications  in 
special  industries,  in  order  that  the  spe- 
cial hazards  and  handicaps  they  face  in 
competition  may  not  be  intensified,  and 
that  the  excessive  burdens  of  unemploy- 
ment which  these  conditions  impose 
upon  the  state  may  be  equitably  borne. 

“While  it  may  be  logically  con- 
tended that  in  the  long  run  industry 
and  the  consumer  should  carry  the 
whole  burden,  there  are  sound  prac- 
tical reasons  for  asking  employes  to 
make  a contribution  to  the  fund,  at 
least  at  its  beginning.  On  this  basis 
the  fund  will  accumulate  more  rapidly 
than  it  would  under  any  conceivably 
feasible  contributions  by  employers 
alone.  These  larger  funds  will  per- 
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mit  increased  amounts  and  longer 
duration  of  benefits  available.  Above 
all,  perhaps  the  contributory  plan  will 
insure  through  the  cultivation  of  an 
attitude  of  partnership  and  joint  re- 
sponsibility, a fair  and  careful  admin- 
istration, under  the  watchful  eye  of 
both  parties.  Contributions  by  em- 
ployer and  employe,  respectively,  of 
about  two  per  cent  and  one  per  cent 
of  the  payroll,  it  is  estimated,  would 
establish  a fund  adequate  to  bear  the 
anticipated  burden  falling  upon  it. 

“The  essential  conditions  of  elig- 
ibility and  extent  of  benefit  in  any 
state  must  be  subject  to  more  thbr- 
ougli  studies  of  the  special  conditions 
in  that  state,  such  as  the  State  Com- 
mittee on  Workers’  Security  will 
doubtless  report.  Certain  elements 
can,  however,  be  predicted'  in  general 
terms.  A reasonable  length  of  service 
in  a given  employment  will  be  a 
requisite  for  participation  in  the 
benefits.  Certain  groups  of  workers, 
at  least  at  the  beginning,  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  excluded  entirely, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
administration,  such  as  domestic  serv- 
ants, casual  laborers  and  probably 
agricultural  workers.  A reasonable 
waiting  period,  of  two  or  three  weeks 
of  total  unemployment  or  four  to  six 
weeks  of  partial  unemployment,  be- 
tween stoppage  of  work  and  payment 
of  benefit,  can  be  justifiably  estab- 
lished, both  for  administrative  reasons 
and  as  a reasonable  inducement  for 
personal  effort  promptly  to  obtain  re- 
employment. Obviously,  voluntary 
withdrawal  from  employment,  either 
by  individual  or  collective  action, 
cannot  be  compensated  by  payments 
from  these  reserves,  but  others  un- 
employed must  not  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept proffered  work  in  a plant  where  in- 
dustrial conflict  has  caused  volun- 
tary withdrawal.  Benefits  should  be 
roughly  proportionate  to  length  of 
service  and  to  average  ;weekly  earn- 
ings,  the  weekly  benefit  being  equal 
to  a half  to  two  thirds  of  the  weekly 
wage,  over  a period  ranging  from 
three  to  six  months  according  to 
length  of  previous  employment,  up  to 
a reasonable  maximum.  There  must 
be  adequate  public  machinery  for 
determining  eligibility  and  to  insure 


fair  and  impartial  protection  of  all 
interests  in  doubtful  cases. 

“While  the  conditions  of  eligibility, 
coverage  and  extent  of  benefit  must 
depend  upon  the  rate  of  accumulation 
of  the  fund,  if  it  is  to  remain  solvent, 
in  determining  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tion, consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  wider  and 
more  extensive  the  protection  the 
more  fully  will  the  values  of  the  re- 
serve principle  be  realized  in  its  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  both  indi- 
vidual and  community. 

“The  custody  and  administration 
of  the  fund  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  independent  state  commission, 
closely  related  to  the  public  employ- 
ment service,  with  its  widely  distrib- 
uted facilities  for  registration  of  the 
unemployed  and  for  the  discovery  of 
potential  opportunities  for  work.  It 
should  also  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  employment  statistical  service 
and  with  other  authorities  in  contact 
with  employers  and  workers.  It 
should  therefore  presumably  be  asso- 
ciated with,  but  not  an  autonomous 
part  of,  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  of  the  State. 

“We  suggest  that  the  present  legis- 
lature establish  the  general  frame- 
work of  principles  and  organization 
along  these  lines,  creating  the  perm- 
anent state  commission,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  administration  machin- 
ery, but  deferring  the  operation  of  the 
plan  itself  until  1935,  allowing  the 
administrative  commission  the  inter- 
vening time  to  gather  the  data  upon 
which  the  detail  of  the  program  can 
be  definitely  confirmed  at  the  next 
legislative  session. 

“Though  the  state  must  take  this 
initial  and  main  responsibility,  the 
federal  government  has  a highly  im- 
portant function  to  discharge  at  once. 
By  the  extension  of  the  present  in- 
come-tax exemptions  allow'ed  for  cor- 
porate contributions  to  unemployment 
reserve  funds,  it  can  effectually  re- 
move whatever  unfavorable  handicap 
is  borne  in  national  competition  by 
employers  in  states  that  have  accepted 
this  social  program.  A further  im- 
portant role  awaits  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  its  active  leadership  and  par- 
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ticipation  in  an  integrated  federal- 
state  employment  exchange  service. 

“Unemployment  is  only  one  of  the 
potentially  insurable  hazards  to  which 
workers  in  modern  life  are  exposed, 
and  whose  possible  consequences  in- 
volve large  social  costs.  Insofar  as 
we  can  systematically  provide  re- 
serves against  contingent  costs  of 
all  these  hazards — such  as  illness,  the 
disabilities  of  old  age,  the  costs  and 
perils  of  maternity,  perhaps,  ulti- 
mately, of  widowhood — just  so  far  have 
we  strengthened  the  total  security  of 
the  individual  and  therefore  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community. 

“The  satisfactory  introduction  and 
operation  of  unemployment  or  any 
other  social  insurance,  depends  in 
considerable  measure  upon  the  devel- 
opment alongside  of  it  of  adequate 
provision  for  equally  certain  relief  of 
those  who  are  not  eligible  for  this 
protection  from  industrial  reserves, 
or  whose  claim  to  its  benefit  has  ex- 
pired. Industrial  reserves  and  relief 
must  be  so  related  to  each  other  as  to 
permit  the  prompt  and  easy  move- 
ment of  individuals,  according  to 
their  changing  circumstances,  from 
the  protection  of  one  to  the  care  of 
the  other,  without  delay  or  loss.  And 
beyond  both,  through  the  promotion 
of  cooperation  with  private  social 
agencies,  supplemental  relief  should 
be  readily  available  to  those  who  need 
it.  Without  these  protections  against 
the  pressure  of  excessive  relief  needs 
upon  the  limited  resources  of  the  re- 
serve funds,  the  value  of  the  insur- 
ance principle  and  its  preservation 
under  special  strain  may  easily  be 
sacrificed.” 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  unem- 
ployment insurance  bill  was  introduced,  Sen- 
ate 2616  and  House  7659,  known  as  the 
Wagner-Lewis  Bil\  which  commanded  a great 
deal  of  attention.  This  was  a tax  bill,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  encourage  state  un- 
employment insurance  legislation.  It  levied 
on  employers  a Federal  excise  tax  equal  to  5 
per  cent  of  payrolls.  An  employer  may 
deduct  from  this  Federal  tax  the  full  amount 
of  his  required  contributions  under  a state 
unemployment  compensation  law  if  such  law 


meets  specified  minimum  standards.  While 
this  bill  did  not  pass  it  was  seriously  con- 
sidered. Recent  reports  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  payroll  tax  plan  may  be  discarded  in  favor 
of  a subsidy  plan,  that  is,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  grant  subsidies  to  states  adopting 
plans  which  will  comply  with  certain  stand- 
ards. The  passage  of  legislation  of  one  of 
these  types  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress 
is  probable.  It  would  practically  force  Penn- 
sylvania in  its  own  interests  to  pass  an  un- 
employment insurance  law.® 

4.  Minimum  Wage.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania should  pass  a minimum  wage  law 
for  women  and  children  in  conformance  with 
the  Compact  of  Concord. 

In  May,  1934,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  seven 
states — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and 
Pennsylvania — signed  an  interstate  agreement 
called  the  “Compact  of  Concord,”  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a minimum  wage  law 
and  a continuing  Interstate  Commission  on 
uniform  standards  for  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, particularly  with  regard  to  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Each  state  legislature  and  Con- 
gress have  yet  to  ratify  the  compact.  How- 
ever, four  of  the  States — New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — 
already  have  minimum  wage  laws.  The  re- 
maining three  States — Maine,  Rhode  Island 
and  Pennsylvania — have  no  minimum  wage 
legislation.  The  agreement  states  that  “no 
employer  shall  pay  a woman  or  a minor  under 
21  years  of  age  an  unfair  or  oppressive  wage.” 

There  was  a bill  introduced  at  the  1933 
regular  Session  of  the  Legislature  (H.  No. 
925)  and  later  one  at  the  1933  Special  Session 

* Some  suggested  references  on  unemployment  insurance 
and  reserves  are  : 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  November,  1933,  Social  Insurance — A Con- 
sider.ation  of  the  Principles,  Practicability  and  Effects  of 
Social  Insurance,  pp.  21-92. 

Armstrong,  B.,  Insuring  the  Essentials  (1932). 

Douglas,  Paul,  Standards  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
(1933). 

Epstein.  A.,  Insecurity — A Challenge  to  America  (1933). 

Kulp,  C.  A..  The  Purchase  of  Security  Through  Un- 
employment Compensation.  The  American  Labor  Legis- 
lation Review,  March,  1934. 

Wagner-Lewis  Bill.  U.  S.  Congress  (S  2616  and  H.  R. 
7659)  introduced  on  February  6,  1934. 

Hearings  Before  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy- 
third  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  on  H.  R,  7659  (Wagner-Lewis  Bill). 

House  Bill  No.  1735,  Session  of  1933,  The  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 
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(H.  No.  125),  both  of  which  were  along  the 
line  of  what  is  known  as  the  Frankfurter 
draft,  which  was  in  accord  with  the  Concord 
Compact.  The  bill  introduced  at  the  Special  Ses- 
sion passed  the  House  but  received  no  action  in 
the  Senate. 

Sixteen  states  now  have  minimum  wage 
laws  for  women  and  children.  The  matter  of 
the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation  is  not 
settled.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1925 
declared  a minimum  wage  law  for  women  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  unconstitutional. 
However,  the  type  of  bill  mentioned  above 
introduced  at  the  1933  Special  Session  (H.  No. 
125)  which  passed  the  House  is  thought  to 
be  constitutional.® 

5.  Old  Age  Insurance.  A well  rounded  scheme 
of  social  relief  and  economic  security  should 
include,  as  far  as  practicable,  legislative  pro- 
vision for  a system  of  contributory  old  age 
insurance,  either  as  a separate  system  or  pre- 
ferably in  combination  with  other  types, 
particularly  invalidity  insurance.  For  those 
persons  who  for  any  reason  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  a contributory  insurance  system, 
direct  relief  must  be  provided  in  old  age  and 
invalidity,  if  necessary,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  needy  persons,  regardless  of  the 
causes  of  their  need.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  retirement  systems  for  various  classes 
of  government  employes  and  the  recent  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  the  subject  of  retirement 
systems  for  railroad  employes,  this  country 
has  had  no  experience  with  social  insurance 
of  this  type.  Furthermore,  at  the  present 
time,  the  trend  is  definitely  toward  won- 
contributory  “pensions”  based  on  indigency. 


’ Some  suggested  references  covering  minimum  wage 
laws  are : 

House  Bill,  No.  925,  February  13,  1933,  Session  of  1933, 
The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

House  Bill  No.  125,  November  28.  1933.  Extraordinary 
Session  of  1933.  The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
(Passed  the  House.) 

The  Compact  for  establishing  Uniform  Standards  for 
Conditions  of  Employment,  Particularly  with  Regard  to 
the  Minimum  Wage  in  States  Ratifying  the  Same,  May 
29.  1934. 

Armstrong,  B.,  Insuring  the  Essentials  <1932)  pp.  17- 
167. 

Johnson.  Ethel  M.,  Interstate  Compacts  Affecting  Labor. 
The  American  Labor  Legrlslatlon  Review,  June.  1934,  p. 
71. 

The  New  York  Times.  August  19,  1934,  Interstate  Com- 
pacts Enter  a Wider  Field. 


In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  additional  one 
that  time  is  required  for  the  building  up  of 
adequate  reserves,  the  development  of  con- 
tributory old  age  insurance  should  be  regarded 
as  a long  range  objective. 

While  definitions  of  “invalidity”  differ,  the 
term  may  be  used  in  a general  way  to  refer 
to  illness  or  injury  which  incapacitates  the 
afflicted  person  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  frequently  for  life.  Invalidity  and  old 
age  as  financial  hazards  to  be  insured  against, 
are  alike  in  that  they  both  usually  involve 
permanent  cessation  from  work  rather  than 
mere  interruption  of  it.  They  are  alike,  also, 
in  that  they  are  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish 
from  each  other.  Invalidity  may  be  caused  by 
premature  old  age  and  vice  versa.  Twenty-one 
foreign  countries  have  included  invalidity  in- 
surance with  their  old  age  insurance  systems, 
whereas  only  five  combine  it  with  their  health 
insurance  systems. 

The  problem  of  providing  security  for  old 
people  in  the  United  States  is  quantitatively 
more  important  today  than  in  former  times 
and  the  evidence  indicates  that  it  will  become 
increasingly  more  important.  This  is  due  to 
three  factors  each  of  which  tends  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  old  people  in  the  total 
population.  For  a number  of  years  past,  the 
birth  rate  has  been  falling  in  the  United 
States.  In  1930  the  rate  was  18.9  births  per 
1,000  population,  whereas  the  rate  was  25.1 
in  1915.  The  effect  of  such  decline  is  to  de- 
crease the  proportion  of  young  persons  and 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  old  persons  in 
the  total  population.  In  this  country,  the 
death  rate  has  declined  from  15.0  deaths  per 
1,000  of  population  in  1910  to  11.3  in  1930. 
As  a consequence,  a much  larger  proportion 
of  people  reach  old  age  than  formerly.  A 
third  factor  affecting  the  age  grouping  of  the 
population  is  the  restriction  of  immigration. 
Formerly  large  numbers  of  people  came  to 
this  country  annually,  most  of  them  in  the 
younger  age  groups.  While  this  tended  to 
make  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  aged  less 
pressing  in  this  country,  it  tended  to  make 
it  correspondingly  more  pressing  in  other 
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countries.  Possibly  this  is  one  reason  why 
the  older  countries  of  Europe  have  gpven  more 
attention  to  old  age  dependency  than  this 
country  has  given  to  it.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  combined  effect  of  falling  birth  and  death 
rates  and  the  restriction  of  immigration  has 
been  to  increase  both  the  number  and  propor- 
tion of  older  people  in  the  population.  In  the 
United  States,  3 per  cent  of  the  population 
was  65  or  over  in  1870.  By  1920,  this 
proportion  had  increased  to  4.7  per  cent,  and 
by  1930,  to  5.4  per  cent.  While  the  percent- 
age for  the  country  as  a whole  is  now  about 
5.4  per  cent,  it  varies  from  state  to  state  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  Wyoming,  for  example,  it  is 
only  3.9  per  cent  while  in  Delaware  it  is  as  high 
as  7 per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  a stabilized 
population  those  aged  65  and  over  may  represent 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  population.’® 

Up  to  the  present  time  (November,  1934), 
28  states  have  enacted  old  age  assistance  legis- 
lation, 12  of  them  having  passed  such  laws 
since  January  1,  1933.  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
sense,  was  a pioneer  in  the  movement,  having 
passed  an  act  in  1923  which,  however,  was 
declared  unconstitutional.  It  has  recently, 
1933,  passed  another  law  the  constitutionality 
of  which  has  not  been  questioned.  One  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  old  age  assistance 
acts  is  that  to  be  eligible  one  must  be  indigent 
and  have  no  child  or  other  person  responsible 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  and  able  to  pro- 
vide support.  This  is  one  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Pennsylvania  law.  The  pensionable 
age  is  usually  65  or  70  years.  Pennsylvania  has 
the  age  of  70.  The  number  of  years  of  residence 
in  the  state  varies  from  5 years  (Arkansas  and 
Delaware)  to  35  years  (Arizona).  Pennsylvania 
requires  15  years  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  application.  The  source  of  the  funds  is  either 
the  state,  county,  or  a combination  of  the  two. 
In  Pennsylvania,  all  the  funds  come  from  the 
State  government.  The  Dill-Connery  bill 
considered  by  the  2nd  session  of  the  73rd 
Congress  (1934)  provided  for  federal  sub- 


**  The  Problem  of  Old  Age  Dependency,  Monograph  IS, 
p.  9,  in  a series  on  social  insurance  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  1932. 


sidies  to  states  making  special  provision  for 
dependent  old  people.  It  provided  that  “the 
Federal  government  shall  contribute  one  third 
of  the  total  sum  paid  to  aged  persons  under 
the  laws  of  the  States  or  Territories  which 
have  old  age  assistance  laws.”  The  maximum 
monthly  assistance  varies  greatly  from  state 
to  state,  Pennsylvania  having  a maximum  of 
$30.00.  The  average  monthly  assistance  is 
much  less  than  the  maximum,  in  some  states 
being  less  than  half.  The  system  has  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  in  Pennsylvania 
to  indicate  how  liberal  its  policy  in  this  re- 
spect will  be.  A report  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  accompany  the  Connery  Bill 
(H.  R.  8641)  gives  definite  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  providing  non-contributory  pensions 
for  all  the  dependent  aged  in  the  United 
States  and  contrasts  these  costs  with  those  of 
maintaining  almshouses.  The  report  also 
states  the  aim  of  the  Dill-Connery  bill  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  aim  of  the  various  old 
age  assistance  laws. 

The  valuable  informational  nature  of  the 
material  contained  in  the  report  justifies  its 
presentation  in  full. 

“REPORT” 

“(To  accompany  H.  R.  8641)” 

“The  Committee  on  Labor,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  H.  R. 
8641,  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
port the  same  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  bill  be  passed. 

“The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  create 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  a bureau 
to  be  known  as  the  old-age  security 
bureau.  This  bureau  is  to  adminis- 
ter the  act  which  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  contribute 
one-third  of  the  total  sum  paid  to 
aged  persons  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  or  Territories  which  have  old- 
age  assistance  laws.  This  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  subject  to  certain  conditions  pre- 
cedent as  set  out  in  section  10  of  the 
bill. 

“The  bill  calls  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000,000  to  be  ap- 
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portioned  among  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories to  aid  them  in  giving  assis- 
tance to  aged  persons  under  the  condi- 
tions of  this  act. 

“Old-age  pension  laws  are  now  on 
the  statute  books  of  28  States  and  2 
Territories: — Arizona^  California,  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  and  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

“House  bill  No.  8641  provides  for 
Federal  aid  to  those  States  having 
State-wide  mandatory  systems  of  old- 
age  security.  Twenty  states  and 
two  Territories  have  laws  which 
make  them  eligible  under  this  pro- 
vision, viz : Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming,  and  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

“Figures  computed  from  28  States 
and  2 Territories  show  the  average 
pension  to  be  $22.35  per  month.  The 
total  number  of  those  receiving  old- 
age  pensions  in  the  28  States  and  the 
2 Territories  is  approximately 
120,000.  From  the  best  estimates, 
if  the  48  States  and  2 Territories 
passed  legislation  for  state-wide 
mandatory  systems  of  old-age  se- 
curity, the  number  of  those  receiving 
pensions  would  be  about  484,000, 
and  the  total  cost  for  this  would  be 
$133,000,000  per  annum.  Therefore 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  about  $44,000,000  per  an- 
num. It  may  be  noted  here,  when 
we  consider  the  people  who  are  on 
the  welfare  lists,  that  the  total  cost 
of  $133,000,000  is  far  less  than  is  the 
present  cost  of  caring  for  these  peo- 
ple and  those  who  are  in  the  work- 
houses  combined. 

“The  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a modem  and  humane  method  of  care 
for  the  indigent  aged  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  attempt  to 


provide  home  relief  instead  of  insti- 
tutional maintenance.  All  studies 
of  the  subject  by  official  State  com- 
missions, as  well  as  actual  experience 
in  the  States  which  have  adopted 
these  laws,  indicate  that  from  two  to 
three  persons  can  be  supported  on  an 
old-age  pension  for  the  cost  of  main- 
taining one  inmate  in  a degrading 
county  almshouse.  Most  of  the  aged 
poor  today  are  self-respecting  and 
honorable  men  and  women.  Most 
of  them  have  spent  their  lives  in 
building  and  extending  this  Nation, 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  do  not  need  institutional  care. 
They  can  be  better  provided  for  by 
some  method  of  self-respecting  se- 
curity in  their  own  homes. 

“Two  years’  experience  with  a 
pension  law  in  California,  where 
over  10,000  people  are  receiving  pen- 
sions, shows  that  the  average  pension 
during  that  period  amounted  to  $22.93 
per  month.  The  average  annual  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  during  the  first  2 
years  amounted  to  25.8  cents  per 
capita.  It  cost  every  California  tax- 
payer only  17.1  cents  per  year  for  each 
$1,000  of  assessed  taxable  wealth. 

“The  average  cost  of  an  almshouse 
inmate  in  California  amounts  to 
$44.74  per  month  in  comparison  with 
a pension  cost  in  February  1932  of 
$23.08.  In  other  words,  by  placing 
an  aged  person  on  a pension  instead 
of  sending  him  to  a poorhouse,  Cali- 
fornia is  saving  $21.^  per  month,  or 
$259.92  per  year. 

“The  California  law  has  already 
caused  500  old  men  and  women  to 
leave  the  county  almshouses  in  the 
State  and  has  prevented  over  4,000 
aged  persons  from  entering  the  poor- 
houses  in  the  last  2 years  of  depres- 
sion. The  California  experience 
shows  conclusively  that  if  only  half 
the  present  pensioners  were  cared 
for  in  almshouses  the  cost  would  be 
as  great  as  the  amount  spent  today  to 
support  twice  that  number  through 
a system  of  self-respecting  pensions. 

“Practically  all  county  boards  in 
California  administering  the  old-age 
pension  law  are  enthusiastic  in  the 
praises  of  its  workings.  The  follow- 
ing are  a few  typical  comments: 

“The  Welfare  agent  of  the  Colusa 
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Board  of  Supervisors  is  authorized 
to  say : 

‘We  cannot  find  any  fault  with 
the  law.  Since  getting  old-age  se- 
curity many  of  these  people  are 
happier  than  for  many  years.  Their 
health  has  improved  greatly,  as  they 
are  now  getting  enough  to  eat.  It 
is  much  cheaper  for  the  county  to 
allow  this  “security.”  It  costs  at 
least  $1  a day  to  keep  these  people 
in  the  county  institution.  Most  of 
the  men  living  alone  are  given  $20 
per  month.’ 

“The  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Alameda  County,  which  comprises 
the  cities  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley, 
says : 

‘From  the  standpoint  of  the  aged 
it  (the  act)  has  been  a great  suc- 
cess. Many  have  needed  full  aid, 
and  in  a great  many  cases  a little 
help  has  made  old  people  welcome 
in  the  homes  of  their  worried  rela- 
tives. It  has  given  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind.  As  one  old  woman 
said,  “It  has  taken  a terrible  fear 
out  of  my  life.”  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  county,  it  has  added 
cost,  as  many  persons  have  proved 
real  need  and  are  receiving  aid, 
who  would  not  have  applied  for  in- 
digent aid.  It  has  relieved  stress 
in  homes  of  relatives  where  chil- 
dren were  being  neglected  because 
of  the  care  of  the  aged.  Many 
others  have  been  taken  out  of 
squalor  and  misery.  Shall  we  not 
say  that  this  means  success  for  the 
county  ?’ 

“The  Welfare  Department  of  Santa 
Barbara  County  writes: 

‘We  feel  that  the  law  has  been 
a decided  success  for  it  has  been 
the  means  of  not  only  providing 
shelter  and  food  but  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  aged  to  maintain 
their  self-respect  and  independence, 
which  means  so  much  to  them.  We 
have  found  that  it  has  prevented 
several  of  the  needy  aged  from  go- 
ing to  the  county  almshouse.  It  is 
evident  that  the  thought  of  entering 
an  institution  causes  them  much 
unhappiness.  They  face  old  age 
with  a happier  outlook  when  they 


are  assured  of  security  with  inde- 
pendence, rather  than  becoming  in- 
stitutionalized.’ 

“Similar  experience  is  reported  from 
New  York  which  has  already  pensioned 
over  50,000  persons  since  the  law  went 
into  effect  in  January,  1931.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  New  York  law  as  enumerated 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  are  as  follows : 

‘The  improvement  of  standards 
of  the  recipients  of  relief,  and  re- 
moval of  the  worry  and  mental 
anguish  suffered  by  these  aged  per- 
sons, who  are  otherwise  without 
means  of  support. 

‘A  beneficial  influence  on  other 
relief  given  by  public  welfare  offi- 
cials, due  to  the  establishment  of 
higher  standards  and  to  the  setting 
up  of  adequate  systems  of  records 
and  supervision  in  thjs  special  field. 

‘An  indirect  improvement  in  the 
living  conditions  of  other  members 
of  the  families  of  recipients,  where 
such  relatives,  by  sacrifice  of  their 
own  comfort  and  health  have  en- 
deavored to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  aged  person,  thus  lessening 
their  own  capacity  for  self-support.’ 

“Commissioner  Richard  W.  Wallace, 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
New  York  State  law,  whose  connection 
with  the  New  York  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  dates  back  a quarter  of  a 
century,  characterized  the  New  York  sta- 
tute as  ‘a  workable  law  that  is  proving  a 
great  blessing  to  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  enacted.  Of  the  beneficent  pur- 
pose of  this  law  there  can  be  little  ground 
for  argument.’ 

“ ‘The  old-age  security  law  is  working 
out  better  than  any  law  heretofore  tried 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  money  as- 
sistance to  old  persons  from  public 
funds,’  stated  Charles  W.  Walker,  Niag- 
ara County  (N.  Y.)  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare. 

“The  same  beneficial  results  are  re- 
ported from  all  States  which  have  oper- 
ated under  an  old  age  pension  law  either 
on  a state-wide  basis  or  in  only  certain 
counties.  The  pension  experience  of 
Montana  with  an  optional  law  dating 
back  to  1923,  shows  that  43  of  the  56 
counties,  embracing  four-fifths  of  the 
total  State’s  population,  have  adopted  the 
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pension  system.  The  average  pension 
amounts  to  $15.55  per  month  as  against 
a monthly  cost  of  almshouse  maintenance 
of  $55.19  or  three  and  one  half  times  the 
average  pension  cost. 

“The  experience  in  the  eight  counties 
in  Wisconsin,  including  the  county  of 
Milwaukee,  which  have  been  operating 
under  the  Wisconsin  old-age  pension  act 
shows  an  average  monthly  pension  cost 
of  $19.65,  or  approximately  half  of  the 
average  poorhouse  maintenance  cost  of 
$35.66.  All  of  the  eight  county  boards 
in  that  State  which  are  working  under 
this  system  are  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  the  law. 

“The  economy  of  pensions  as  against 
the  older  method  of  caring  for  aged  poor 
is  shown  in  every  State  which  has  had 
experience  with  such  a law.  The  bene- 
fits are  especially  evident  in  rural  States. 
This  is  best  shown  by  the  experience  of 
the  counties  in  Wyoming  which  have 
paid  pensions  since  1930.  The  12  coun- 
ties paying  pensions  in  1931  gave  an  av- 
erage grant  of  $13.98  per  month.  As 
against  this  small  sum  the  average 
monthly  maintenance  cost  in  a Wyom- 
ing almshouse  amounted  to  $78.74  per 
inmate,  or  more  than  five  times  the  cost 
of  old-age  pensions. 

“Wherever  tried,  old-age  security  is 
proving  both  beneficial  to  the  aged  and 
economical  to  the  counties  and  States. 
Because  of  the  stigma  attached  to  poor- 
houses  and  outdoor  relief,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  old  men  and  women  who 
are  literally  starving  and  have  no  sup- 
port refuse  to  apply  for  this  relief. 
These  aged  who  are  entitled  to  the  suc- 
cor of  the  State  are  simply  neglected 
under  present  conditions.  They  apply 
for  help  as  soon  as  a self-respecting  sys- 
tem of  old-age  security  is  inaugurated. 
Because  the  number  of  persons  applying 
under  old-age  security  acts  is  larger  than 
those  who  are  applying  for  poor-relief 
maintenance,  many  States  are  reluctant 
to  inaugurate  old-age  security  systems 
because  of  the  additional  cost  involved 
temporarily.  They  also  feel  unable  to 
meet  the  financial  obligations  involved 
and  under  their  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion many  of  them  cannot  raise  the  nec- 
essary funds. 

“It  is  for  these  reasons  that  H.  R. 
8641  is  commended  so  that  by  a system 
of  Federal  aid,  the  poorer  States  will  be 
encouraged  to  adopt  this  humane  law 


and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  adequate 
and  economical  care  for  those  who  are 
.in  the  greatest  need  of  such  relief  and 
who  should  have  been  provided  for  long 
ago.” 

The  old  age  assistance  legislation  existing  in 
the  28  states  mentioned  above  is  a laudable  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  problem  of  old  age  dependency, 
particularly  in  that  it  seeks  to  improve  on  the  dis- 
credited almshouse  system.  Nevertheless,  the  po- 
sition taken  in  this  Report  is  that  social  insurance 
based  at  least  in  part  on  contributions  of  the  in- 
sured is  an  even  better  system  for  providing  “self- 
respecting  security”  than  «OM-contributory  pen- 
sions based  on  indigency. 

W'hile  there  is  always  a great  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  lessons  that  may  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  it  is  at 
least  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  what 
they  have  done  in  the  matter  of  social  insurance. 
Among  the  large  number  of  foreign  countries 
with  contributory  old  age  pension  plans  are 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Swe- 
den. It  is  not  easy  to  generalize  with  regard  to 
the  main  features  of  the  plans  of  the  various 
countries  although  they  have  much  in  common. 
Sweden  has  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  cov- 
ering all  men  and  women  between  16  and  67  years 
of  age  except  employes  of  the  civil  and  military 
services  and  certain  utilities  who  are  entitled  to 
service  pensions.  Apparently  this  is  the  only 
country  with  provision  for  its  whole  population. 
Most  of  the  plans  apply  to  wage-earning  and  lower 
salaried  groups  only.  On  the  matter  of  contribu- 
tions, in  France  the  employer  and  employe  each 
pays  half  with  apparently  no  contributions  or  sub- 
sidies from  the  government.  In  Germany,  where 
old  age  insurance  is  combined  with  invalidity  and 
death  insurance,  employers  and  employes  pay 
equal  amounts  except  that  in  the  lowest  wage  and 
salaried  classes  the  employer  pays  all.  The  Ger- 
man Government  adds  amounts  yearly  for  in- 
validity, widows’  and  widowers’,  and  orphans’  pen- 
sions. In  Great  Britain,  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye make  the  contributions  with  the  government 
adding  an  annual  subsidy.  In  Italy,  the  employer 
and  employe  make  the  contributions  with  the  State 
adding  a subsidy.  In  Sweden,  the  insured  per- 
son pays  the  entire  contribution.  However,  the 
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State  pays  three-fourths  of  pension  bonuses, 
which  are  part  of  the  old  age  system,  and  the  pro- 
vincial councils  and  communes  pay  the  remaining 
fourth. 

Health  Insurance^^ 

In  order  to  assure  a degree  of  economic  secur- 
ity to  individuals  in  case  of  illness,  which  security 
a very  small  proportion  of  the  population  pos- 
sesses at  the  present  time,  a compulsory  contribu- 
tory health  insurance  system  should  be  included 
in  a comprehensive  program  of  economic  secur- 
ity as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  Many  of 
the  reasons  given  in  support  of  social  insurance 
in  general  apply  in  the  case  of  the  hazards  of  ill- 
ness and  some  of  them  with  particular  force.  In 
case  of  illness,  there  is  not  only  a loss  of  wage  or 
salary  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
the  family  arising  out  of  the  illness.  An  income 
in  the  form  of  benefits  in  cash  and  in  the  form  of 
medical  benefits  in  kind  based  on  contributions  of 
the  insured  would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  eliminating  the  uncertain- 
ties constantly  threatening  the  individual.  Since 
this  country  has  had  no  experience  with  social 
health  insurance  and  much  experiment  will  un- 
doubtedly be  necessary  in  developing  such  a sys- 
tem, social  health  insurance  should  probably  be 
looked  upon  as  a long-time  objective.  However, 
in  view  of  the  pressing  need  and  the  propitious- 
ness of  the  time,  a beginning  should  be  made  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment.  The  trend  of 
social  legislation  in  this  country  seems  to  indicate 
at  least  the  possibility  that  Penrseylvania,  as  well 
as  other  states,  will  have  eventually  a comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  social  insurance  including  health 
insurance.  A period  of  experimentation  begin- 
ning with  the  present  time  may  pay  largely  in 
beneficial  results  in  later  years. 

Attention  has  been  called  frequently  to  the  fact 
that  this  country  does  not  have  a comprehensive 
program  of  health  conservation,  which  aims  to 
provide  adequate  scientific  medical  service  for  all 
persons  according  to  their  needs.  Compulsory 
health  insurance  is  not  advocated  here  with  the 
idea  that  it  will  constitute  such  a program.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  it  has  a place  in  and  may 

“ The  term  “health”  Insurance  Is  used  In  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  and  the  term  “sickness"  insurance 
is  used  In  various  European  countries. 


be  an  effective  and  necessary  part  of  any  compre- 
hensive public  health  progp'am.  It  is  offered  here 
primarily  because  one  of  its  effects  will  be  to  cre- 
ate a measure  of  economic  security  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  can  be  included  in  such  a system. 

While  strongly  advocating  the  principle  of  in- 
surance, the  nationally  known  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care  in  its  majority  report  ad- 
vocated voluntary  insurance  and  did  not  endorse 
compulsory  insurance  or  as  the  Committee  called  it 
“required”  insurance  by  a state  as  a whole,  at  least 
for  the  immediate  present.  Eleven  members,  of 
a total  of  48  on  the  Committee,  put  themselves  on 
record  as  favoring  required  insurance.  Five  mem- 
bers felt  that  the  report  should  not  emphasize  or 
recommend  voluntary  health  insurance  over  re- 
quired health  insurance,  or  vice  versa.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  majority  in  advocating  volun- 
tary insurance  and  in  not  endorsing  required  in- 
surance, at  least  for  the  present,  and  the  views 
of  those  advocating  required  insurance  will  be 
presented  below  at  length  in  the  form  of  a quota- 
tion as  they  are  worth  studying  by  all  those  who 
are  seeking  the  best  solution  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  insecurity.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  were  interested 
primarily  in  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
medical  care  and  were  not  interested  in  providing 
economic  security,  except  perhaps  incidently.  One 
who  is  interested  primarily  in  economic  security 
is  seeking  a plan  that  will  not  only  assure  adequate 
medical  care,  which  is  highly  important,  but  which 
will  also  assure  a minimum  standard  of  living  in 
otlier  respects. 

The  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  in 
its  majority  report,  adopted,  1932,  recommended 
that : 

“the  costs  of  medical  care,  be  placed 
on  a group  payment  basis  through  the 
use  of  insurance,  through  the  use  of  tax- 
ation, or  through  the  use  of  both  these 
methods.  This  is  not  meant  to  preclude 
the  continuation  of  medical  service  pro- 
vided on  an  individual  fee  basis  for  those 
who  prefer  the  present  method.  Cash 
benefits,  i.  e.,  compensation  for  wage- 
loss  due  to  illness,  if  and  when  provided, 
should  be  separate  and  distinct  from 
medical  services. 

“ Medical  Care  for  the  American  'People,  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1932,  p.  120. 
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In  the  above  statement,  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  definitely  recommended  the  principle 
of  insurance.  However,  as  stated  above,  the  ma- 
jority did  not  endorse  required  state  insurance,  at 
least  for  the  present.  Its  reasons  for  preferring 
voluntary  to  required  insurance  are  as  follows : 

“The  majority  of  the  Committee,  al- 
though aware  of  the  limitations  of  cov- 
erage and  the  possible  difficulties  of  vol- 
untary health  insurance,  nevertheless  be- 
lieve that  the  ultimate  results  will  be  far 
better  if  experience  with  actuarial  and 
administrative  details,  and  above  all  the 
evolution  of  group  practice  units  capable 
of  rendering  rounded  medical  service  of 
high  quality,  precede  the  adoption  of  any 
compulsory  plan  by  a state  as  a whole. 

“Their  reasons  for  holding  this  posi- 
tion are: 

“The  maintenance  of  the  quality  of 
medical  care  is  fundamental.  Good  serv- 
ice to  the  sick  is  worth  what  it  costs; 
poor  service  is  likely  to  be  worth  little 
or  nothing.  It  is  much  more  important 
to  establish  plans  whereby  complete  and 
competent  medical  care  will  be  obtained 
by  a considerable  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  later,  on  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
perience, to  work  out  ways  and  means 
of  extending  the  same  care  to  all,  than 
to  devise  a more  widespread  plan  which 
would  furnish  a medical  service  limited 
in  scope  and  deficient  in  quality.  In  the 
main,  foreign  systems  of  compulsory 
health  insurance  have  done  the  latter. 

The  scope  and  quality  of  their  services 
have  improved  with  time,  but  America 
need  not  follow  tlieir  mistakes  either  in 
policy  or  method.  It  is  probably  true 
that  in  the  United  States,  except  for 
some  rural  areas,  a much  larger  amount 
of  medical  service  is  available,  and  is 
actually  obtained  even  by  low-wage-eam- 
ers  than  was  the  case  in  any  European 
country  during  the  period  when  its  health 
insurance  system  was  developing.  A plan 
which  was  aimed  especially  to  bring  in 
the  low-wage-earner  and  which  was 
keyed  down  to  his  paying  ability,  would 
either  have  to  be  subsidized  from  the 
start  by  employers,  by  tax  funds,  or  by 
both,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  or  else 
it  would  provide  a medical  service  more 
limited  in  scope  or  lower  in  quality  than 
a large  part  of  the  population  now  re- 
ceives. 


“European  practice  has  no  doubt 
moved  on  from  voluntary  to  compulsory 
insurance ; but  the  former  appears  to 
have  represented  a desirable  preparatory 
phase.  To  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, experience  of  European  countries 
suggests  that  a certain  development  of 
voluntary  insurance  may  be  inevitable 
before  the  people  of  a country  become 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  principles 
involved  to  support  adequately  any  legal 
requirement  for  insurance. 

“It  is  very  desirable  to  develop  strong, 
organized  professional  groups,  each  ren- 
dering comprehensive  medical  service, 
before  insurance  becomes  compulsory.  If 
health  insurance  is  to  operate  most  suc- 
cessfully, it  must  cover  all  forms  of  ill- 
ness and  include  preventive  as  well  as 
therapeutic  care.  Such  an  end  can  be  at- 
tained more  readily  when  the  medical 
service  Is  rendered  by  organized  groups 
than  when  rendered  by  individual  prac- 
titioners. Unless  there  has  been  ample 
previous  experience  in  a state  with  group 
practice  as  a basis  of  furnishing  medical 
service,  any  law  for  required  health  in- 
surance would  make  individual  practice 
and  not  group  practice  the  legal  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  system.  Such  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  disadvantages  which 
European  countries  have  faced  under 
compulsory  insurance.  In  Germany  the 
recent  trend  toward  group  practice  has 
been  seriously  hampered  by  the  com- 
pulsory insurance  law. 

“There  are  also  weighty  administrative 
considerations  against  making  health  in- 
surance compulsory  as  a general  program 
for  the  United  States.  Compulsory  in- 
surance abroad  has  depended  for  its  ad- 
ministration largely  upon  organized 
groups  of  employes,  such  as  unions  or 
cooperative  societies.  Their  part  in  the 
administration  has  in  some  countries 
proved  disadvantageous  to  quality  and 
economy  of  service,  partly  because  of  the 
wide  geographical  dispersion  of  the 
membership,  and  partly  because  health 
insurance  is  likely  to  be  a secondary  of 
these  organizations.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
such  industrial  and  cooperative  associa- 
tions are  not  sufficiently  developed  in 
most  localities  in  the  United  States  to 
include  more  than  a small  fraction  of  the 
population.  It  would  be  impossible, 
therefore,  to  use  such  organizations  as 
the  basis  for  administering  compulsory 
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health  insurance.  Usually  it  would  be 
necessary  to  form  new,  local  organiza- 
tions. This  would  require  a large  amount 
of  direct  governmental  administration, 
because  the  government  would  be  the 
only  available  or  recognized  agency,  ca- 
pable of  administering  a compulsory  in- 
surance plan  for  the  diverse  and  unor- 
ganized elements  that  malce  up  the  popu- 
lation of  most  American  cities.  Euro- 
pean experience,  particularly  in  those 
countries  like  Germany  and  Austria 
which  have  had  comprehensive  insurance 
plans  for  many  years,  shows  that  serious 
evils  of  competition  and  price-cutting 
may  exist  under  a compulsory  plan,  and 
if  so,  are  difficult  to  eradicate. 

“Finally,  it  is  probable  that  no  legis- 
lature would  pass  a compulsory  health 
insurance  law  unless  it  included,  from 
the  start,  a combination  of  medical  care 
insurance  with  cash  benefits  for  income 
protection ; but  these  two  forms  of  insur- 
ance should  not  be  combined. 

“For  these  reasons  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  does  not  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation (33)  which  would  make 
health  insurance  a legal  requirement  for 
certain  sections  of  the  population.  These 
members  realize  that  such  a step  may 
ultimately  be  necessary  and  desirable  in 
some  states,  but  they  believe  that  for 
most  states  and  probably  for  almost  all 
of  them  at  the  present  time,  it  is  much 
more  desirable  (a)  to  encourage  volun- 
tary measures  for  protection  against 
wage  loss  during  sickness,  and  (b)  to  de- 
velop voluntary  insurance  for  medical 
care  in  conjunction  with  group  practice, 
with  hospital  service  and  with  the  related 
measures  recommended  on  the  preceding 
pages.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
difficulties  of  these  plans  can  be  con- 
trolled by  a combination  of  professional 
and  community  effort,  and  that  these 
plans  hold  the  promise  of  steady  exten- 
sion in  scope  of  service  and  in  proportion 
of  the  population  served.  These  mem- 
bers believe  that  the  various  payment 
plans  (aside  from  compulsory  insurance) 
if  fully  carried  out  would:  (1)  largely 
solve  the  problem  of  hospital  costs  which 
constitute  about  50  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age family  expenditures  for  the  care  of 
sickness;  (2)  provide  adequately  for 
many  rural  areas  in  which  serious  defi- 
ciencies of  facilities  exist  at  present;  (3) 
make  more  nearly  adequate  provision 
than  exists  at  present  for  the  “indigent” 


and  for  the  care  of  certain  diseases  of 
public  importance;  and  (4)  provide, 
through  voluntary  cooperative  insurance 
(Recommendation  3A),  medical  service 
to  a majority  of  the  70,000,000  people 
living  in  industrial  communities  and  in 
cities.”^® 

As  mentioned  above,  11  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  advocated 
legally  required  health  insurance.  Eight^*  of  the 
11  members  gave  their  reasons  as  follows; 

“Those  members  of  the  Committee 
who  subscribe  to  Recommendation  3B 
for  legally  required  health  insurance  be- 
lieve that  such  health  insurance  will 
eventually  be  necessary  and  that  it  is 
unnecessary  and  perhaps  even  undesir- 
able to  encourage  a voluntary  system. 
They  take  this  position  for  the  following 
reasons : 

“1.  Most  European  countries,  one 
after  another,  have  gone  from  a volun- 
tary to  a required  system  of  insurance, 
but  many  of  the  evils  of  the  voluntary 
system  are  carried  over  to  the  compul- 
sory plan.  Vested  interests  are  built  up 
under  voluntary  insurance  which  are 
very  difficult  to  dislodge,  even  though 
they  seriously  hamper  effective  work. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  United  States 
has  few  cooperative  societies  which  could 
administer  compulsory  health  insurance, 
this  is  a fortunate  rather  than  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance.  In  European  coun- 
tries, such  societies  have  almost  com- 
pletely outgrown  their  usefulness,  so  far 
as  health  insurance  is  concerned;  but 
they  still  remain  to  clutter  and  confuse 
administration,  and  to  prevent  insurance 
statistics  from  being  useful  for  public 
health  purposes. 

“2.  Voluntary  insurance  will  never 
cover  those  who  most  need  its  protec- 
tion. No  legerdemain  can  bring  into  a 
voluntary  system  the  unorganized,  low- 
paid  working  group  who  are  not  indi- 
gent but  live  on  a minimum  subsistence 
income.  Yet  any  plan  that  helps  those 
with  less  serious  needs  and  does  not 
reach  those  whose  needs  are  sorest  does 
not  solve  the  fundamental  problems  of 

“ Medical  Care  for  the  American  People,  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1932,  p.  127  fit. 

“ William  Darroch,  Homer  Folks,  William  T.  Foster, 
William  F.  Ogburn,  Klizabeth  Fox,  Alfred  Owre,  Amelia 
Sears.  Winford  H.  Smith. 
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providing  satisfactory  medical  service  to 
all. 

“3.  There  is  no  innate  antagonism 
between  required  health  insurance  and 
the  development  of  organized  medical 
service.  On  the  contrary,  such  health 
insurance  might  be  a powerful  stimulus 
to  the  formation  of  organized  groups. 

If  health  insurance  covers  all  major  types 
of  medical  service,  and  if  local  communi- 
ties are  free  to  obtain  medical  service 
from  organized  groups,  when  such 
groups  are  available,  the  obvious  benefits, 
economic  and  professional,  or  organized 
service  will  act  as  the  most  effective  pos- 
sible stimulant  to  the  formation  of  such 
gproups.  The  dangers  of  giving  local 
communities  this  authority  can  be 
guarded  against  if  all  contracts  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  a state  board  that  in- 
sists on  fair  treatment  to  the  practition- 
ers and  the  manitenance  of  good  stand- 
ards. 

“4.  Required  insurance  will  undoubt- 
edly be  simpler  and  more  direct  to  ad- 
minister and,  in  the  long  run,  more  eco- 
nomical. There- will  be  less  tendency  to 
create  over-lapping  agencies  and  to  dup- 
licate capital  investment,  because  a large 
proportion  of  the  people  will  be  included, 
it  will  be  more  stable. 

“5.  Governmental  participation  and 
regulation  will  undoubtedly  be  almost  as 
necessary  for  voluntary  as  for  compul- 
sory insurance,  if  the  worst  abuses  are  to 
be  avoided.  Such  participation  will  be 
more  effective  if  it  is  started  in  the  begin- 
ning.”^® 

Eight  members**  of  the  Committee  gave  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  the  early  adoption  of  required 
health  insurance  rather  than  voluntary  insurance. 
It  was  their  belief  that  a system  of  required  in- 
surance encourages  the  development  of  higher 
standards  of  medical  care  of  the  patients  included 
in  such  system. 

One  member**  of  the  Committee  who  submitted 
a minority  report  endorsed  compulsory  health  in- 
surance in  the  following  words: 

“So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  scheme 
called  compulsory  health  insurance  is  the 

“ Medical  Care  for  the  American  People,  p.  13  ff. 

“William  Darroch,  Homer  Folks,  William  T.  Foster, 
Elizabeth  Fox,  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Alfred  Owre,  Winford 
H.  Smith,  John  Sundwall. 

“ Walton  H.  Hamilton. 


very  minimum  which  this  Committee 
should  have  recommended.  Its  irregu- 
' lar  incidence,  and  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  budgeting,  make  necessary 
some  type  of  collective  provision  against 
sickness.  Furthermore,  we  have  not  as 
yet  found  a way  to  assure  to  all  workers 
a minimum  wage  or  to  abolish  insecurity 
from  the  economic  order;  and,  so  long  as 
income  is  fitful  and  uncertain,  it  cannot 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the  finan- 
cial maintenance  of  medical  services.  Be- 
sides, for  a long  time  to  come  we  are  to 
have  with  us,  groups  whose  meager  in- 
comes will  permit  no  contribution  to  a 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  health.  In 
this  scheme  I should  be  disposed  to  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  the  venerable 
principle  of  medicine,  ‘to  each  according 
to  his  needs,  from  each  according  to  his 
ability  to  pay,’  to  modern  conditions. 

The  service  should  be  available  to  all, 
either  without  charge,  or  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a small  fee  designed  to  prevent 
frivolous  use.  All  members  should  pay 
an  annual  charge  towards  the  support  of 
the  service.  A person  belonging  to  the 
lower  income  group  would  pay  only  a 
nominal  amount ; a person  with  a mod- 
erate income  would  be  assessed  at  a rate 
which  would  make  the  venture  self-sup- 
porting; persons  in  the  higher  income 
groups  should  be  taxed  at  graduated 
rates  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
principle  of  the  sliding  scale.  The  whole 
would  represent  an  accommodation  of 
the  traditional  system  of  medical  pay- 
ment to  the  conditions  of  the  modern 
world  in  which  we  live.”** 

There  are  approximately  twenty-five  countries 
with  compulsory  health  insurance  laws  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Among  the  countries  having  compul- 
sory plans  are  Austria  (Laws  passed  in  1888, 
1922,  1928),  France  (1928),  Germany  (1883, 
1911),  Great  Britain  (1911,  1924),  Jugo-Slavia 
(1922),  Norway  (1915),  and  Russia  (1911,  1922, 
1931).  The  country  with  the  highest  coverage 
is  Great  Britain  where  17,200,000  gainfully  em- 
ployed persons  are  included.  This  is  36  per  cent 
of  its  total  population.  Germany  with  32  per  cent 
closely  follows  Great  Britain.  The  German  law 
provides  that  the  dependent  spouse  and  children 
get  approximately  the  same  medical  benefits  as  the 

“ Medical  Care  for  the  American  People,  p.  196. 
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insured.  If  these  dependents  are  included  the 
proportion  in  Germany  would  be  more  nearly  58 
per  cent. 

In  Jugo-Slavia,  although  all  paid  workers  are 
covered,  the  plan  actually  reaches  only  per 
cent  of  the  population  (6*  per  cent  if  dependents 
are  included).  This  is  because  there  is  relatively 
little  employed  labor  in  the  country,  the  popula- 
tion consisting  largely  of  peasants  on  their  own 
holdings. 

Practically  all  the  compulsory  insurance  plans 
provide  for  both  cash  sickness  benefits  and  medi- 
cal benefits  in  kind.  Also,  practically  all  of  them 
provide  for  maternity  benefits.  A point  worth 
noting  is  that  apparently  all  of  them,  except  Great 
Britain,  include  some  form  of  funeral  benefits. 

In  the  matter  of  contributions,  apparently  the 
insured  persons  make  contributions  in  all  coun- 
tries except  Russia.  The  plans  of  all  the  leading 
countries  also  require  contributions  from  the  em- 
ployer and,  in  many  of  them,  the  State  and  local 
governments  make  contributions.^® 

There  are  approximately  fifteen  countries  with 
voluntary  state  health  insurance  plans  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Among  the  countries  having  voluntary 
plans  are  Australia  (first  law  passed  in  1888), 
Belgium  (1851,  1894,  1920,  1931),  Denmark 
(1892,  1915,  1921,  1927)  and  Sweden  (1891, 
1910,  1931).  The  Danish  system  of  health  insur- 
ance covers  a greater  proportion  of  the  population 
than  any  other  plan.  In  1930  the  membership  of 
Danish  sickness  funds  constituted  46  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  country.  The  next 
most  extensive  coverage  was  15  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  Belgium.  In  some  countries  the  percentage 
of  population  insured  is  very  low,  for  example,  2 
per  cent  or  less  in  Finland,  Italy  and  Spain. 
Various  factors  have  been  mentioned  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  pre-eminence  of  Denmark  in  regard  to 
coverage.  These  include  the  enforcement  of  so- 
cial legislation  designed  to  promote  public  health ; 
the  large  proportion  of  the  costs  which  the  State 
and  communes  bear,  either  directly  or  indirectly; 
the  close  supervision  exercised  by  the  State ; pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  employers ; the  civil  disabili- 
ties, such  as  loss  of  the  right  to  vote  or  to  marry 

The  facts  in  these  paragraphs  on  compulsory  health 
Insurance  in  foreign  countries  were  drawn  largely  from 
Health  Insurance,  Monograph  Three  (Revised  Edition) 
In  a Social  Science  Series  by  The  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co. 


without  a Special  permit,  suffered  by  those  who 
are  compelled  to  seek  public  relief ; education  of 
the  people  to  the  advantages  of  health  insurance, 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  a well  or- 
ganized medical  profession ; geographical  condi- 
tions which  make  intercommunication  easy ; a fair- 
ly uniform  density  of  population  creating  a simi- 
larity in  living  conditions ; and  the  deeply  rooted 
instinct  of  cooperation  in  the  Danish  people.*® 

As  in  the  case  of  the  compulsory  plans  of  the 
various  countries,  the  voluntary  plans  provide  for 
both  cash  benefits  and  medical  benefits  in  kind. 
Most  of  them  also  provide  for  maternity  and  fu- 
neral benefits.  Whereas  contributions  by  employ- 
ers were  one  of  the  features  of  the  compulsory 
plans,  there  are  as  a rule  no  contributions  from 
employers  under  the  voluntary  plans.  Under  the 
voluntary  plans,  the  national  government  invari- 
ably makes  contributions  and  sometimes  the  local 
governments  do  also. 

6.  Adequacy  of  State  and  Local  Hospital  and 
Institutional  Facilities 

Are  the  State  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
rendering  adequate  free  service  to  the  indigent? 
This  refers  particularly  to  the  State  hospitals,  et 
cetera,  administered  by  the  Welfare  and  Health 
Departments,  and  referred  to  in  the  section  of 
this  Chapter  entitled,  “Survey  of  Prin(fipal  Social 
Relief  and  Economic  Security  Activities  and 
Agencies  in  Pennsylvania.” 

The  Welfare  and  Health  Departments  have 
rather  definite  ideas  and  plans  concerning  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  institutions  under  their  control.  They 
have  recently  made  statements  of  their  plans  for 
the  State  Planning  Board,  which  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  further  study  of  the  subject. 

The  adequacy  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
institutions  under  Poor  Board  control  are  under 
the  same  criticism  that  covers  the  whole  poor 
board  system.  The  poor  relief  study  of  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  financed  by  C.W.A.  and 
Work  Division  funds  will  answer  the  question  of 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  the  Poor  Board  institu- 
tions and  will  suggest  remedies.  The  Depart- 

Material  on  reasons  for  the  extensive  coverage  in 
Denmark  as  well  as  much  of  the  factual  material  on 
voluntary  health  insurance,  is  taken  from  Health  In- 
surance, Monograph  Three  (Revised  Edition)  in  a Social 
Science  Series  by  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 
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ment  of  Welfare’s  long-time  institutional  pro- 
gram covers  full  State  care  for  the  insane.  It 
recommends  that  13  county  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane (Byberry,  Allegheny  County,  etc.)  should 
be  acquired  by  the  State. 

DEFECTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REMEDYING 
THESE  DEFECTS 

1.  The  Present  Poor  Relief  System 

The  present  system  of  public  poor  relief 
in  Pennsylvania  is  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
Among  the  many  reasons  for  this  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  is  the  lack  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween poor  board  relief  and  the  other  forms 
of  relief  provided  by  the  State,  such  as  em- 
ployment relief,  mothers’  assistance,  pensions 
for  the  blind,  old  age  assistance,  and  care  of 
neglected  or  abandoned  children.  Legisla- 
tive provision  should  be  made  to  replace  the 
present  system  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment with  a comprehensive  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  welfare  administration  with  the  county, 
or  perhaps  area,  similar  to  the  relief  areas  of 
the  State  Relief  Administration,  as  the  local  unit 
of  administration. 

2.  Categorical  Relief 

Categorical  relief,  that  is,  relief  provided 
by  legislation  for  special  classes  or  groups, 
such  as  molthers’  assistance  and  pensions  for 
the  blind,  makes  co-ordination  of  relief  ac- 
tivities difficult.  Even  if  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  types  of  relief  by  dif- 
ferent agencies  should  be  combined  and  ad- 
ministered by  one  local  agency,  such  as  a 
county  or  area  welfare  board,  categorical  re- 
lief would  still  make  administration  more  dif- 
ficult than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

Categorical  relief  may  also  be  criticized  on 
the  grounds  of  justice.  Why  should  needy 
fatherless  children  be  given  special  considera- 
tion, as  is  the  case  under  mothers’  assistance, 
over  needy  motherless  children?  Why  should 
needy  blind  persons  receive  special  considera- 
tion over  other  incapacitated  groups? 


3.  The  County  Welfare  Plan 

Suggestions  for  a county  welfare  plan  are 
found  in  a report  to  the  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania,  March  8,  1934,  by 
its  Committee  on  Poor  Relief  and  County 
Welfare,  entitled  “A  Plan  for  County  Wel- 
fare Boards  in  Pennsylvania.”  Similar  ma- 
terial is  found  in  a statement  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  January  18, 
1934,  and  also  in  an  article  by  Arthur  Dun- 
ham, “Pennsylvania  and  Unemployment  Re- 
lief, 1929-34,”  in  Social  Service  Review,  June, 
1934.  The  Secretary  of  Welfare  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  also  advocated  a county  wel- 
fare plan.  The  outline  of  the  plan  advocated  by 
the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
is  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  in  each  county 
of  an  appointed  County  Welfare  Board 
composed  of  unpaid  citizen  members. 

2.  Appointment  by  the  County 
Welfare  Board  of  a paid  Director, 
technically  qualified  for  public  wel- 
fare administration. 

3.  Administration  by  the  County 
Welfare  Board  of  a poor-relief, 
mothers’  assistance,  old-age  assist- 
ance, blind  pensions,  care  of  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children,  and  cer- 
tain other  public  welfare  services. 

The  sponsors  of  this  plan  have  ad- 
vocated that  the  coanty  welfare 
boards  should  “ultimately”  adminis- 
ter unemployment  relief  also. 

4.  Appropriation  of  both  State  and 
local  funds  for  administration  by 
County  Welfare  Boards  for  public 
welfare  services. 

5.  Supervision  of  County  Welfare 
Boards  by  the  State,  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  administration  of  State 
funds  and  to  develop  uniform  stand- 
ards of  service  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

While  the  county  welfare  plan  here  out- 
lined would  consolidate  the  local  relief  acti- 
vities, it  does  not  provide  specifically  for  a 
plan  of  State  administration.  However,  one 
of  the  advocates  of  the  county  welfare  plan. 
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Arthur  Dunham  of  the  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania,  has  made  some  ob- 
servations on  the  matter.  He  says : 

“The  question  arises  also  as  to  what 
should  be  done  about  the  state  organ- 
ization of  relief  and  public  welfare 
services.  The  ultimate  consolida- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Wel- 
fare and  the  S.  E.  R.  B.  seems  a desir- 
able objective;  but  it  is  a question 
whether  the  S.  E.  R.  B.  can  be  merg- 
ed with  any  other  department  as 
long  as  its  case-load  continues  at 
anything  like  the  present  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the  two 
state  agencies  remain  separate,  the 
assignment  of  unemployment-relief 
administration  to  county  welfare 
boards  would  mean  that  the  county 
welfare  board  would  be  responsible 
to  two  state  departments — to  one  for 
the  administration  of  emergency  re- 
lief and  to  the  other  for  the  rest  of 
its  program.” 

4.  The  Area  Welfare  Plan 

Some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
having  the  county  as  the  administrative  unit 
rather  than  the  smaller  poor  district  are  the 
lower  costs  of  maintaining  the  system  and 
the  more  efficient  service  rendered  by  it.  For 
these  same  reasons,  it  may  be  asked,  “Why 
make  the  county  the  unit,  particularly  in  the 
cases  of  those  counties  that  have  small  popu- 
lations and  are  small  in  area?  Why  not  make 
the  unit  still  larger  by  combining  several 
counties  or  parts  of  counties?” 

These  questions  suggest  an  alternative  to 
the  county  welfare  plan  which  may  be  called 
the  area  welfare  plan.  According  to  this  plan, 
the  local  administrative  unit  could  be  an  area 
similar  to  the  relief  areas  of  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. These  areas  are  an  outgrowth  of 
the  practical  experience  of  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. The  lower  costs  of  the  larger  ad- 
ministrative unit  would  be  a welcome  relief  to 
the  local  taxpayers  and  the  more  efficient  service 
rendered  by  the  system  would  be  equally  desirable. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  area 
plan  is  that  it  would  permit  the  administra- 
tive machinery  to  cover  homogeneous  condi- 


tions. Standards  of  relief  should  be  in  con- 
formity with  general  standards  and  this  is 
more  easily  obtained  when  people  of  the  same 
industrial  or  urban  areas  living  under  more 
or  less  the  same  conditions  and  presenting 
the  same  relief  problems  have  the  same  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  To  have  such  com- 
munities under  different  administrations 
simply  because  they  have  passing  through 
them  county  lines,  that  for  many  purposes  have 
lost  all  significance,  is  without  justification. 

What  State  agency  or  agencies  should  ad- 
minister the  various  social  security  mea- 
sures? At  the  present  time  the  activities  or 
agencies  for  social  relief  and  economic  se- 
curity in  Pennsylvania  are  distributed  among  five 
Departments  and  in  addition  unemployment 
relief  is  administered  by  the  State  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. An  advocate  of  the  area  welfare 
plan  has  suggested  two  plans  for  State  adminis- 
tration, either  one  of  which  would  be  a suitable 
counterpart  to  the  area  plan.  Either  one  would 
tend  to  complete  the  unification  of  the  system. 

The  first  plan  provides  that  the  social  se- 
curity measures  of  the  State  be  concentrated 
in  a state  relief  agency  which  would  furnish 
leadership,  develop  uniform  policies,  enforce 
uniform  standards,  and  assure  an  effective  lo- 
cal administration.  This  agency  would  have 
full  power  to  administer  local.  State,  and  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  second  plan  provides  that  a separate 
State  department,  called  perhaps  a De- 
partment of  Social  Security,  be  set  up  which 
would  include  the  social  relief  agencies  and 
activities  now  administered  by  the  various 
Departments  and  the  State  Relief  Administration. 

Financing  Social  Relief  and  Economic  Security 
Measures  and  Suggestions  for  Changes  in 
the  State’s  Tax  System 

Adequate  financing  is  an  important  requi- 
site of  any  social  relief  and  economic  security 
program  just  as  it  is  of  any  other  important 
activity  of  government. 

Within  recent  years  the  tax  system  of  the 
State  has  proved  to  be  generally  inadequate. 
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The  increase  in  cost  of  governmental  activi- 
ties has  been  greater  than  the  increase  in  pro- 
ceeds from  the  wide  variety  of  taxes  included 
in  the  tax  system.  This  has  led  to  numerous 
special  taxes  to  meet  numerous  special  emer- 
gencies. This  method  of  seeking  additional 
sources  of  income  has  been  unsatisfactory 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  securing  sufficient 
funds  and  from  the  standpoint  of  building  an 
equitable  system  of  taxation. 

The  tax  system  of  the  State  needs  revision 
badly.  As  the  Pennsylvania  Tax  Commission 
of  1925  observed  that  the  existing  tax  system  is 
the  result  of  a series  of  tax  laws  which  go  back,  in 
some  cases,  to  the  early  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth. There  has  been  no  general  revision  of 
the  system  from  the  beginning,  but  as  the  need 
for  additional  revenue  became  acute,  new  and  ad- 
ditional taxes  were  levied  in  order  to  produce  the 
necessary  revenue. 

In  revising  the  tax  system  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive of  adequate  funds  and  to  make  it  a 
more  equitable  system,  the  following  have 
been  widely  advocated  as  'basic  and  necessary 
changes : 

1.  The  Constitution  should  be  amended  to 
permit  the  use  of  progressive  rates  in  both 
income  and  inheritance  taxes  since  graduated 
income  and  inheritance  taxes  are  unconstitu- 
tional in  Pennsylvania  according  to  court  de- 
cision. 

2.  The  Constitution  should  be  changed  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  State  to  borrow  with- 
out the  long  delay  now  necessary,  at  least  in 
case  of  stated  emergencies. 

3.  The  present  system  of  assessment  and 
collection  of  local  taxes  is  wasteful  and  in- 
equitable and  should  be  changed.  There  is 
a multiplicity  of  tax  collectors,  most  of  whom 
are  paid  by  the  commission  system  which,  with 
an  increase  in  local  taxes  permits  an  increase  in 
income  to  the  tax  collector  out  of  proportion  to 
service  rendered.  There  is  often  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  tax-payer,  caused  by  the  multi- 


plicity of  tax  bills  and  tax  collectors  and  by  the 
variety  of  different  times  and  places  of  payment.*^ 

Summary  of  Findings  and  Conclusions 

A.  Objective  of  a social  relief  and  economic 

security  program. 

A well-rounded  scheme  of  social  relief 
and  economic  security  should  include,  as 
far  as  practicable,  legislative  provision 
for  a comprehensive  system  of  social  in- 
surance, affording  to  the  worker  and  his 
family,  when  wages  cease  on  account  of 
injury,  involuntary  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, or  old  age,  an  income  based  upon 
previous  contributions  or  service  rather 
than  relief  based  upon  indigency. 
Where  social  insurance  cannot  be  applied, 
public  relief  in  cash  should  be  provided 
for  all  needy  persons  on  a non-categorical 
basis.  The  objectives  of  a program  of 
social  relief  and  economic  security  for 
the  State  should  be  to  supplement  the 
present  activities  and  agencies  where 
necessary  and  consolidate  them  into  a 
unified  administration.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jective would  be  to  insure  to  workers  and 
needy  unemployables  of  the  State  at  least  a 
minimum  standard  of  living. 

B.  Suggestions  for  remedying  short-comings 

in  present  agencies. 

1.  Workmen’s  Compensation 

Pennsylvania  is  a laggard  in  the  matter 
of  workmen’s  compensation.  The  med- 
ical and  hospital  benefits  of  injured  work- 
men are  altogether  inadequate  and  the 
maximum  amounts  for  total  disability 
and  the  periods  of  time  over  which  dis- 
ability and  death  benefits  are  payable  are 
likewise  inadequate.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion whatever  for  occupational  disease 

Some  suggested  references  covering  Pennsylvania's 
Tax  System  are  : Pennsylvania  Tax  Commission  Report, 

1925  ; Pennsylvania  Tax  Commission  Rejwrt,  1927  ; Nich- 
olson, Blake,  Collection  of  Local  Taxes  in  Pennsylvania, 
Special  Bulletin,  Number  One,  Department  of  Revenue, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  "rhe  writer  makes  spe- 
cific recommendation  for  change  in  the  system  of  collec- 
tion of  taxes  in  Pennsylvania.  The  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  is  now  engaged  in  a study  of  Pennsylvania 
local  government  and  the  results  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  value  as  a basis  for  constructive  change. 
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compensation.  The  compensation  sys- 
tem also  has  administrative  defects.  The 
amendments  which  failed  of  enactment 
at  the  1933  Special  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature may  be  used  as  a basis  for  change. 
However,  these  amendments,  as  com- 
mendable as  they  are,  do  not  go  far 
enough. 

2.  Unemployment  Reserves  or  Insurance 

A system  of  unemployment  reserves  or  in- 
surance is  advocated  and  the  place  of 
such  a system  in  a well-rounded  scheme 
of  social  security  is  stated.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  main  systems 
or  plans  are  presented  and  a critique  of 
unemployment  reserves  or  insurance  in 
general  is  offered,  including  a discussion 
covering  the  controversial  features  of  the 
various  plans  which  have  been  suggested. 

3.  Minimum  Wage 

The  State  should  pass  a minimum  wage 
law  for  women  and  children  in  conform- 
ance with  the  Compact  of  Concord  to 
which  this  State  is  a party.  House  Bill 
No.  125,  1933  Special  Session,  drawn  in 
accordance  with  this  Compact  and 
thought  to  be  constitutional,  was  passed 
by  the  House  but  was  not  voted  on  by 
the  Senate. 

4.  Old  Age  Insurance 

On  account  of  declining  birth  and  death 
rates  and  restriction  of  immigration,  each 
of  which  factors  tends  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  old  people  in  the  total 
population,  the  problem  of  providing  se- 
curity for  old  people  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  important.  With  28  states 
having  non-contributory  old  age  pension 
systems,  12  of  them  having  been  adopted 
since  January  1,  1933,  the  trend  is  defi- 
nitely toward  this  method  of  meeting  the 
problem  of  old  age  dependency.  Never- 
theless, the  position  is  taken  in  this  Re- 
port that  the  objective  of  a long  range 
program  should  be  social  insurance  based 


at  least  in  part  on  contributions  of  the  in- 
sured rather  than  now-contributory  pen- 
sions based  on  indigency. 

5.  Health  Insurance 

In  order  to  assure  a degree  of  economic 
security  to  individuals  in  case  of  illness, 
which  security  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  does  not  possess  at  the 
present  time,  a compulsory  contributory 
health  insurance  system  is  advocated. 
Since  this  country  has  had  no  experience 
with  social  insurance  of  this  type  and  much 
experiment  will  undoubtedly  be  neces- 
sary in  developing  a comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  social  health  insurance,  it  should 
probably  be  looked  upon  as  a long-term 
objective.  However,  in  view  of  the  press- 
ing need,  a beginning  should  be  made  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment.  A period 
of  experimentation  beginning  with  the 
present  time  may  pay  largely  in  benefi- 
cial results  in  later  years. 

6.  Adequacy  of  State  and  Local  Hospital  and 

Institutional  Facilities 

The  Welfare  and  Health  Departments 
have  rather  definite  ideas  and  plans  re- 
lating to  the  institutions  in  their  respec- 
tive Departments.  Concerning  local  in- 
stitutions, the  poor  relief  study  of  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  is  expected  to 
answer  the  question  of  adequacy  and  effi- 
ciency of  these  institutions  and  suggest 
remedies. 

C.  Suggestions  for  remedying  defects  in  the 

administration  of  present  agencies. 

1.  The  Present  Poor  Relief  System 

Among  the  many  reasons  why  the  pres- 
ent poor  relief  system  is  unsatisfactory 
is  the  lack  of  coordination  between  poor 
board  relief  and  the  other  forms  of  relief 
provided  by  the  State,  such  an  unemploy- 
ment relief,  mothers’  assistance,  pensions 
for  the  blind,  old  age  assistance,  and  care 
of  neglected  or  abandoned  children. 
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2.  Categorical  Relief 

Categorical  relief,  that  is,  relief  provided 
by  legislation  for  special  classes  or 
groups,  such  as  mothers'  asistance  and 
pensions  for  the  blind,  is  criticized  from 
the  viewpoint  of  lack  of  coordination  in  ad- 
ministration and  also  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
justice. 

3.  The  County  Welfare  Plan 

As  a remedy  for  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  County  Welfare  Boards  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Public  Charities  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania,  and  others.  The 
outlines  of  such  a plan  are  presented. 

4.  The  Area  Welfare  Plan 

As  an  alternative  remedy  for  present  un- 
satisfactory conditions,  an  Area  Welfare 
plan  is  presented  in  which  the  local  ad- 
ministrative unit  could  be  an  area  somewhat 
similiar  to  the  Relief  Areas  of  the  State  Re- 


lief Administration.  From  the  stand- 
point of  State  Administration,  the  various 
• activities  and  agencies,  which  are  now  dis- 
tributed among  five  departments  and  a 
special  board,  should  be  concentrated  in 
a separate  State  department,  called,  per- 
haps, a Department  of  Social  Security. 

D.  Suggestion  for  changes  in  the  State’s  tax 
system  to  permit  financing  of  social 
relief  and  economic  security. 

The  tax  system  of  the  state  badly  needs 
revision.  It  is  suggested  that:  (1)  the 

Constitution  be  amended  to  permit  the 
use  of  progressive  rates  in  both  income 
and  inheritance  taxes;  (2)  the  Constitu- 
tion be  amended  to  permit  the  State  to 
borrow  without  the  long  delay  now 
necessary,  at  least  in  case  of  stated  emer- 
gencies; and  (3)  the  present  system  of 
assessment  and  collection  of  local  taxes 
be  changed. 


Chapter  IV 

Objectives  of  a Program  for  Economic  Security 


The  previous  Chapter  described  existing  social 
relief  and  economic  security  activities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania today — their  number  and  nature,  and  their 
deficiencies  in  coverage,  adequacy,  and  adminis- 
tration. It  also  set  forth  corrective  measures 
which  have  been  widely  advocated  by  individuals 
and  groups  most  closely  engaged  with  the  prob- 
lem of  insecurity.  In  the  case  of  proposed  new 
measures,  such  as  unemployment  insurance,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  summarize  objectively  those 
which  are  already  in  operation  in  other  states  or 
nations  and  those  which  have  been  proposed  by 
state  or  national  commissions  or  other  official 
bodies  in  the  United  States. 

Each  type  of  activity  was  presented  separately, 
because  that  is  the  way  the  measures  have  been 
developed  and  administered.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  Chapter  to  urge  for  considera- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  problem  of  insecurity  as 
a whole,  not  as  a series  of  isolated  problems,  such 
as  injury,  lay-oflf,  sickness,  premature  death,  and 
old  age,  but  as  a problem  which  is  inherently  the 
same  regardless  of  its  specific  causes  and  to  sug- 
gest certain  principles  and  objectives  of  such  a 
program. 

It  is  realized  that  no  program  for  social  se- 
curity that  would  meet  the  whole  present  prob- 
lem of  insecurity  could  be  proposed.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  of  society  should  be  to  eradicate  inse- 
curity at  its  source.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  continual  adjustments  in  our  funda- 
mental economic  and  social  order.  Until  these 
adjustments  go  much  further  than  can  now  be 
foreseen,  however,  insecurity  will  continue  to  ex- 
ist and  will  need  to  be  minimized  and  relieved 
after  the  event  as  well  as  before. 

It  is  further  realized  that  the  objectives  and 
principles  suggested  in  this  Chapter  represent  in 
themselves  an  ideal  which  probably  will  be  only 
slowly  approached  and  while  its  objectives  are 


being  sought,  may  be  changed  by  altered  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions. 

There  can  be  said  to  be  two  major  groups  of 
persons  who  are  most  in  need  of  protection 
against  social  insecurity.  First,  there  are  those 
who  are  chronically  or  inherently  dependent — ^the 
unemployables,  the  child  orphans,  widows,  and 
others  who  may  have  no  means  of  individual  sup- 
port. Second,  there  are  those  persons  who  can 
provide  economic  security  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents  as  long  as  jobs  are  available 
yielding  an  adequate  return.  These  persons  and 
their  dependents  need  protection  against  loss  of 
income,  through  lay-off,  injury,  sickness,  old  age, 
or  other  forms  of  involuntary  unemployment. 

These  two  groups  are  subject  to  two  distinct 
types  of  insecurity,  and  there  is  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  separate  protection  against  them,  i.  e., 
relief  or  support  for  the  first  group,  and  economic 
security  for  the  second.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  society  has  a responsibility  for  provid- 
ing social  relief  for  the  former,  but  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  society  has  an  equal  responsibility 
to  provide  economic  security  for  the  latter,  has 
been  slow  in  developing  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  provision  of  economic  security  for  this 
latter  group  to  which  this  Chapter  is  primarily 
addressed,  although  it  should  be  noted  in  passing 
that  the  failure  to  provide  economic  security  for 
workers  results  in  increasing  the  problem  of  in- 
security among  those  who  now  fall  outside  the 
working  group  and  become  chronically  dependent. 

The  Goal  of  Economic  Security 

It  is  not  considered  within  the  province  of  this 
Report  to  advocate  specific  legislative  measures 
to  provide  economic  security  but  rather  to  pro- 
pose the  principles  and  objectives  of  a program 
for  economic  security  on  an  inclusive  basis. 
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The  term  “economic  security”  is  inconsistent 
with  a categorical  treatment  of  the  problem.  Re- 
gardless of  how  complete  the  protection  may  be 
against  specific  causes  of  insecurity,  there  can  be 
no  economic  security  in  fact  unless  society  pro- 
tects its  workers  against  all  the  economic  hazards 
which  the  individual  cannot  control.  As  long  as 
the  problem  is  dealt  with  on  a piece-meal  basis, 
it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  continue  to  be  ir- 
regularity in  the  rate  of  development  of  various 
separate  measures  of  protection ; there  will  be 
types  of  risk  that  will  not  be  protected  against  at 
all,  and  there  will  be  inevitable  over-lapping  of 
coverage  and  administration. 

The  economic  security  goal  discussed  herein 
is  a combination  of  public  employment  and  com- 
plete social  insurance  on  a non-categorical  basis. 
It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  society  is  re- 
sponsible for  providing  for  the  worker  who  is 
unemployed  through  no  fault  of  his  own  either 
the  opportunity  to  work  or  a cash  benefit  suffi- 
cient to  provide  at  least  a reasonable  minimum 
subsistence. 

First,  the  government  would  provide  employ- 
ment on  a wide  range  of  public  works  and  serv- 
ices for  the  largest  possible  number  of  workers 
unemployed  in  industry  at  any  time.  Workers 
would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  ability  by  public 
employment  offices.  In  the  event  that  employ- 
ment could  not  be  provided  for  the  unemployed 
worker,  either  in  industry  or  on  public  works, 
then,  after  a reasonable  waiting  period,  the  worker 
would  be  provided  with  a cash  benefit  for  the 
duration  of  his  involuntary  unemployment. 

Similarly,  the  worker  who  is  unemployed  be- 
cause of  old  age,  invalidity,  illness,  or  injury 
would  receive  a cash  benefit. 

To  some,  the  proposal  for  a cash  benefit  to 
cover  all  forms  of  involuntary  unemployment  ir- 
respective of  its  cause  throughout  the  duration  of 
unemployment  may  appear  to  be  a “radical”  pro- 
posal. To  be  sure,  it  is  radically  different  from 
the  categorical  and  partial  approach  to  economic 
security  which  is  generally  proposed.  But  the 
end  result  of  a really  comprehensive  program  of 
categorical  social  insurance,  such  as  is  described 
in  Chapter  III,  would  be  to  provide  for  all  the 
separate  risks  as  isolated  problems.  If  all  the 
separate  risks  were  adequately  protected  against. 


the  result  for  both  the  worker  and  for  society 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  under  the  principle 
here  advocated,  except  for  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. The  problem  that  confronts  the  unem- 
ployed worker  is  really  only  one,  namely,  lack 
of  income,  whether  the  cause  of  unemployment 
be  old  age,  invalidity,  illness,  injury,  or  lay-off. 

Under  this  proposal,  while  society  would  be 
obligated  to  provide  economic  security  for  the 
worker,  the  worker,  in  turn,  would  be  obligated 
to  accept  suitable  employment  as  it  became  avail- 
able. Subject  to  the  continuous  fulfillment  of 
this  condition  by  the  worker,  the  “means”  test 
would  not  be  applied  at  any  time  during  in- 
voluntary unemployment. 

Source  of  Funds 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  involuntary  un- 
employment is  not  the  responsibility  of  individual 
workers  nor  of  individual  employers.  The  causes 
of  unemployment  lie  largely  beyond  the  control 
of  either;  they  are  social,  economic,  and  political. 

The  necessity  for  employers  to  reduce  employ- 
ment arises  out  of  an  inability  to  market  the  goods 
and  services  produced.  Seasonal  unemployment 
can  be  partially  reduced  by  employers  through 
advance  planning  of  production  and  sales,  manu- 
facture for  stock,  diversification  of  products,  sales 
inducements  in  off-seasons,  et  cetera.  But  at- 
tempts in  this  direction  are  severely  limited  by 
climatic  conditions,  the  seasonable  nature  of  the 
sources  of  many  raw  materials,  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  storing  products,  rapid  changes  in 
styles  and  fashions,  et  cetera.  Cyclical  unem- 
ployment, which  presents  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem of  all,  is  not  amenable  to  preventive  measures 
by  individual  employers. 

Neither  can  employers  as  a whole  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  depression  unemployment.  Eco- 
nomic need  arising  from  unemployment  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  society — not  of  individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals. 

Since  society  in  general  is  responsible  for  un- 
employment, the  cost  of  social  insurance  should 
not  be  charged  entirely  to  any  particular  economic 
group  in  society.  Some  have  advocated  placing 
the  entire  burden  upon  employers  by  a method 
of  plant  or  industry  reserves  in  order  to  provide 
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an  incentive  for  regularization  of  employment. 
The  complex  economic  organization  of  modern 
life,  rapid  technological  change,  the  inter-depend- 
ence of  industries  and  geographical  sections — all 
these  and  many  other  factors  reveal  the  inability 
of  individual  employers  or  groups  of  employers 
wholly  to  regularize  employment.  One  needs  only 
to  point  to  entire  industries,  such  as  bituminous 
coal  mining,  or  to  geographical  sections,  such  as 
the  cotton-growing  South,  to  realize  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  approach  to  providing  economic  se- 
curity on  the  basis  of  reserves  for  individual  em- 
ployes or  industries.  Further,  to  the  extent  that 
contributions  are  so  restricted,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  is  reduced  as  a means  of  ac- 
cumulating sufficient  reserves  to  provide  adequate 
protection. 

Others  advocate  placing  the  entire  burden  upon 
employers,  on  the  ground  that  unemployment  is 
a risk  of  doing  business,  and  therefore  is  a legiti- 
mate cost  of  the  goods  and  services  produced. 
The  cost  is  then  passed  on  to  consumers,  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  product  or  services,  or  is 
passed  on  to  the  worker  in  the  form  of  reduced 
wages,  or  remains  on  the  shoulders  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  form  of  reduced  profits.  Econo- 
mists do  not  agree  as  to  where  the  burden  would 
finally  or  chiefly  rest.  It  is  probable  that  all  three 
economic  groups — the  consumers,  the  workers, 
and  the  employers — would,  in  the  final  analysis, 
bear  a portion  of  the  burden  of  employers’  con- 
tributions. 

Contributions  paid  by  workers  would  not  be 
directly  passed  on  to  other  economic  groups.  The 
resulting  decrease  in  workers’  purchasing  power, 
however,  would  have  an  undesirable  economic 
effect  in  the  short  run.  In  the  long  run,  neverthe- 
less, the  worker  would  receive  the  contribution 
back  again  in  the  form  of  social  insurance.  Con- 
tributions by  employes,  then,  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  deferred  wages  accumulated  in  periods 
of  prosperity  to  be  paid  out  in  periods  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Regardless  of  what  economic  group  provides 
the  funds,  the  contribution  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a tax.  If  levied  upon  the  workers,  it  consti- 
tutes an  income  tax  on  wages.  Since  the  con- 
tributions are  in  the  nature  of  a tax,  the  tax 
should  not  be  limited  to  employers  and  employes. 


Unemployment  is  the  responsibility  of  society 
and  the  benefits  of  general  economic  security  are 
shared  by  all ; the  funds  should  therefore  be 
raised  in  the  same  manner  as  other  funds  for 
community  purposes  such  as  education,  public 
health  control,  police  protection,  and  the  like. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  which 
apparently  regards  the  acceptance  of  public  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  money  as  something  total- 
ly different  from  help  provided  in  the  form  of 
these  services,  it  is  probably  desirable  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  support  of  social  security  by  taxation 
there  should  be  direct  and  individual  contribu- 
tions to  the  required  funds  by  employers  and 
employes.  In  this  way  the  appearance  of  the 
much-despised  “dole”  is  avoided.  Furthermore, 
it  is  probably  true  that  for  the  present,  at  least, 
these  direct  contributions  will  give  to  both  the  em- 
ploying groups  and  the  employes  a more  vivid 
sense  of  partnership  and  joint  responsibility  for 
effective  and  progressive  administration  of  social 
security  funds.  They  will  be,  perhaps,  more 
watchful  of  its  results  and  less  inclined  to  entrust 
treatment  of  the  whole  problem  to  an  all  too 
familiar  type  of  public  agency  which,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  may  be  subject  in  some  meas- 
ure to  influences  not  exclusively  concerned  with 
efficient  service.  At  the  beginning,  also,  it  is 
probable  that  the  general  tax  for  the  support  of 
security  cannot  be  established  at  a level  which 
would  provide  adequate  protection.  Direct  con- 
tributions, supplemented  by  this  tax,  will  there- 
fore, help  to  build  up  funds  rapidly  and  permit 
a wider  coverage  and  higher  benefit  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  funds  should 
come  from  the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
however,  and  should  be  raised  by  graduated  in- 
come taxes  on  a broad  base.  If  the  source  of 
funds  is  limited  to  employer  and  employe  con- 
tributions, as  is  proposed  in  many  unemploy- 
ment insurance  schemes,  the  program  will  either 
be  inadequate  or  the  tax  on  employers  and  em- 
ployes will  be  unduly  burdensome.  The  pay- 
ments of  both  employers  and  employes  should 
be  kept  stable  over  a considerable  length  of  time. 
The  payments  by  the  Government  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  equalizing  payments  to  provide  se- 
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curity,  not  for  a limited  period  as  is  often  ad- 
vocated, but  until  employment  is  provided. 

Most  proposals  advanced  for  unemployment 
insurance  require,  in  addition,  a system  of  un- 
employment relief  to  supplement  unemployment 
insurance.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  assumed 
to  be  some  fixed  limit  to  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  social  insurance  that  does  not  apply 
to  funds  for  relief.  In  order  to  conserve  the  re- 
serve funds,  the  various  schemes  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  are  limited,  therefore,  by  waiting 
periods  during  which  the  unemployed  may  re- 
quire unemployment  relief,  and  by  the  termina- 
tion of  grants  after  a fixed  number  of  benefits 
have  been  received — after  which  time  the  unem- 
ployed person  must  again  fall  back  upon  relief. 
The  necessity  for  unemployment  relief  can  only 
be  avoided  by  increasing  the  scope  of  social  in- 
surance so  as  to  provide  economic  security  for 
the  involuntarily  unemployed,  irrespective  of  the 
cause  of  unemployment  and  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  such  unemployment. 

The  Cost  of  Economic  Insecurity 

The  argument  that  such  a comprehensive  system 
of  economic  security  would  be  too  expensive  is 
fallacious.  The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment is  unavoidable.  Society  pays  the  cost 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  only  question  is 
how  and  by  what  part  of  society  the  cost  will  be 
borne.  The  establishment  of  separate  progframs 
for  old  age  assistance,  health  insurance,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  unemployment  relief,  et 
cetera,  merely  divides  the  cost  of  unemployment 
between  many  programs — ^the  total  cost  is  not 
necessarily  reduced  thereby. 

Unemployment  results  in  two  types  of  costs. 
One  type  of  cost  consists  of  relief  granted  to 
persons  without  income.  The  other  type  of  cost 
consists  of  the  loss  of  material  wealth  which  this 
idle  labor  power  could  produce.  The  second  type 
of  loss  is  far  greater  than  the  former,  and  if  this 
second  t)q)e  could  be  eliminated  or  materially  re- 
duced there  would  be  a corresponding  elimination 
or  reduction  in  the  former.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  cost  of  economic  security  measures,  but 
little  about  the  cost  of  insecurity.  Occasionally 
a voice  has  been  raised  in  protest  against  the 
social  and  economic  cost  of  idle  plants  and  men. 


only  to  be  drowned  by  the  chorus  of  despair  at 
the  amount  of  recovery  and  relief  expenditures. 

Yet  the  value  of  goods  and  services  produced 
last  year  in  the  United  States  was  less  than  one- 
half  of  that  produced  in  1929.  There  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  mal-distribution  of  income  which 
drives  the  preponderant  impact  of  this  loss  to 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale — ^the  salary  and 
wage-earning  group — ^thus  drying  up  the  purchas- 
ing power  which  is  the  life  blood  of  mass  produc- 
tion. 

The  expenditures  for  recovery  and  relief,  large 
as  they  have  been  in  recent  years,  do  not  represent 
even  a significant  portion  of  the  real  cost  of  un- 
employment. The  real  waste  occasioned  by  un- 
employment in  the  United  States  is  the  decline  in 
national  production  and  consumption,  that  is,  the 
failure  to  make  use  of  the  wealth  of  material  and 
human  resources  of  this  country.  Idle  productive 
facilities,  idle  man-p>ower,  the  decreasing  national 
welfare— these  are  the  costs  of  unemployment. 
Recovery  and  relief  expenditures  are  not  properly 
chargeable  to  the  cost  side  of  the  national  ledger. 
They  result  in  partially  reducing  the  real  cost  of 
unemployment.  It  should  be  realized  at  the  out- 
set, therefore,  that  adequate  provision  for  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  is  a social  gain  and  not 
a social  cost — an  economic  and  social  asset  and  not 
an  economic  and  social  liability.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  justify  a program  of  economic  security 
on  a basis  of  social  conscience.  The  operation  of 
society  on  a sound  business  basis  requires  eco- 
nomic security. 

The  humanitarian  aspects  of  a condition  which 
denies  a full  and  reasonably  secure  life  to  large 
masses  of  people  in  the  midst  of  plenty  are  plain 
enough ; but  even  if  one  chooses  to  disregard  that 
side  of  the  picture,  the  necessity  for  distributing 
sufficient  purchasing  power  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  utilize  its  human  and  material  resources 
demands  that  economic  security  be  provided. 

National  Versus  A State  Approach  to  Economic 
Security 

Much  of  the  current  discussion  relative  to  pro- 
grams for  economic  security  proposes  Federal 
leadership,  with  the  formulation  of  actual  pro- 
grams left  to  the  states.  If  action  is  left  to  the 
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states,  several  more  depressions  will  have  come 
and  gone  before  we  have  anything  even  resem- 
bling an  adequate  program  for  economic  security. 
The  experience  with  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
often  cited  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  field  of  social  legislation  by 
state  action,  proves  the  case.  The  long  period 
of  time  it  took  to  get  Workmen’s  Compensation 
laws  in  many  leading  industrial  states,  and  the 
continuing  inadequacy  of  the  laws  in  some  states, 
even  to  the  present  day,  should  be  a strong  argu- 
ment against  this  line  of  approach  to  economic 
security. 

Since  a National  program  possibly  could  not 


be  established  without  a Constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  suggestion  has  been  made  by  some  that 
a Federal  tax  on  payrolls  be  used  as  a weapon 
to  force  the  states  to  pass  suitable  legislation. 
This  principle  is  widely  favored,  but  most  pro- 
ponents of  the  scheme  advocate  leaving  wide  lati- 
tude to  the  states  as  to  the  form  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Unless  the  Federal  government  im- 
poses strict  standards  and  requires  an  adequate 
program,  the  result  will  be  lack  of  uniformity  and 
only  partial  adequacy.  Unemployment  is  a na- 
tional and  not  a state  problem,  and  the  important 
consideration  is  that  America  as  a whole  cannot 
afford  insecurity. 


Appendix  I 
County  Tables 
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Table  A-1 — Number  of  Cases  Receiving  Unemployment  Relief,  Monthly,  September,  1932 — August,  1934 


County 

September ' 

October 

November 

December 

.January 

February 

M.n  rch 

April 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1933 

1933 

19.33 

1933 

(Average 

number  of  cases  during  month)  * 

Adams  

29 

92 

206 

331 

547 

663 

743 

597 

Allegheny  

35,922 

36,698 

38,546 

■ 41,752 

46,150 

53,990 

63,932 

70,384 

Armstrong  

1,645 

1,893 

2,378 

2,820 

3,024 

3,210 

4,407 

4,961 

Beaver  

4,179 

4,453 

5,502 

6,500 

7,228 

7,748 

7,973 

8,412 

Bedford  

648 

833 

1,176 

1,459 

1,817 

2,096 

1,892 

1,862 

Berks  

6,065 

6,490 

7,076 

7,574 

8,580 

9,296 

9,743 

10,515 

Blair  

1,395 

1,478 

1,776 

2,114 

2,387 

2,646 

2,854 

3,030 

Bradford  

210 

453 

748 

1,071 

1,703 

2,277 

2,396 

2,212 

Bucks  

766 

890 

1,160 

1,444 

1,725 

2,005 

2,189 

2,072 

Butler  

1,600 

1,650 

1,724 

2,188 

2,713 

2,900 

3,100 

3,200 

Cambria  

1,681 

1,965 

2,884 

3,900 

4,464 

4,836 

5,524 

6,464 

Cameron  

94 

112 

143 

172 

218 

259 

285 

305 

Carbon  

131 

363 

1,110 

1,716 

1,847 

1,998 

2,216 

2,349 

Centre  

717 

1,096 

1,694 

2,177 

2,449 

2,588 

2,808 

2,842 

Chester  

* 

936 

1,924 

2,156 

2,513 

2,813 

3,081 

3,205 

Clarion  

750 

705 

716 

860 

1,075 

1,227 

1,347 

1,46.5 

Clearfield  

936 

3,122 

6,802 

8,504 

9,204 

9,794 

8,788 

8,^31 

Clinton  

159 

482 

943 

1,241 

1,522 

1,716 

1,824 

1,878 

Columbia  

1,450 

1,450 

1,458 

1,984 

2,745 

3,102 

3,135 

3,107 

Crawford  

1,510 

1,005 

1,830 

2,136 

2,475 

2,706 

2,915 

2,996 

Cumberland  

1,122 

1,159 

1,344 

1,908 

2,552 

2,890 

3,090 

3,163 

Dauphin  

3,347 

3,743 

4,352 

4,993 

5,770 

6,244 

6,699 

7,022 

Delaware  

4,054 

4,368 

6,002 

5.698 

6,504 

7,026 

.7,315 

7,305 

Elk  

399 

824 

1,382 

1,843 

2,033 

1,972 

2,265 

2,361 

Brie  

4,661 

4,661 

4,654 

4,662 

4,962 

5,392 

6,042 

6,719 

Fayette  

9,040 

9,620 

10,274 

11,276 

12,900 

13,800 

16,112 

16,244 

Forest  

« 

67 

164 

226 

240 

291 

377 

367 

Franklin  

58 

590 

1,856 

2,868 

3,332 

3,637 

3,783 

3,621 

Fulton  

13 

37 

76 

104 

319 

650 

543 

521 

Greene  

380 

467 

638 

829 

1,041 

1,210 

1,340 

1,426 

Huntingdon  

926 

891 

921 

1,143 

1,565 

2,162 

2,146 

2,016 

Indiana  

2,005 

3,003 

4,430 

5,116 

5,412 

5,232 

6,007 

6,404 

Jefferson  

396 

670 

1,212 

1,526 

1,991 

3,163 

4,041 

3,962 

Juniata  

34 

77 

160 

202 

316 

441 

464 

472 

Lackawanna  

6,554 

7,017 

9,554 

12,846 

15,210 

17,172 

16,574 

15,308 

Lancaster  

« 

* 

« 

1,494 

3,312 

3,702 

4,088 

4,499 

Lawrence  

2,183 

2,502 

3,048 

3,352 

3,687 

4,052 

4,471 

4,845 

Lebanon  

1,532 

1,506 

1,527 

1,659 

1,826 

1,979 

2,067 

1,929 

Lehigh  

1,918 

2,067 

2,468 

3,116 

3,950 

4,772 

6,146 

7,m 

Luzerne  

1,754 

7,983 

15,868 

20,826 

23,962 

25,308 

27,715 

27.451 

Lycoming  

* 

791 

2,484 

2,648 

2,446 

5,203 

6,622 

3,564 

McKean  

466 

731 

1,174 

1,502 

1,828 

2,154 

2,428 

2,515 

Mercer  

3,130 

3,190 

3,226 

3,684 

5,064 

6,205 

6,409 

4,507 

MifiSin  

1,246 

1,287 

1,381 

1,554 

1,721 

1,832 

2,047 

2.229 

Monroe  

80 

93 

187 

403 

581 

577 

602 

603 

Montgomery 

« 

78 

734 

2,044 

3,994 

6,602 

6,167 

6,123 

Montour  

215 

229 

261 

280 

441 

693 

882 

977 

Northampton  

1,005 

1,605 

2,702 

3,318 

4,054 

5,108 

4,082 

4,402 

Northumberland  

1,025 

1,260 

2,982 

5,228 

6,562 

7,441 

8,024 

8,264 

Perry  

71 

298 

5(i2 

649 

707 

768 

852 

875 

Philadelphia  

14,680 

21,172 

33,810 

45,040 

54,090 

61,064 

66,966 

70,156 

Pike  

♦ 

« 

16 

20 

18 

22 

9 

Potter  

* 

27 

244 

615 

1,013 

1,420 

1,756 

1,961 

Schuylkill  

1,154 

4,942 

9,322 

10,502 

12,096 

13,468 

14,171 

14,880 

Snyder  

45 

207 

474 

898 

1,135 

1,149 

1,312 

1,349 

Somerset 

2,500 

2,600 

3,100 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,6.53 

4,115 

Sullivan  

47 

90 

157 

199 

351 

532 

544 

460 

Susquehanna  

2 

394 

1,082 

1,926 

3,128 

3,822 

3,654 

2,855 

Tioga  

♦ 

225 

500 

850 

1,277 

1,644 

1,782 

1,840 

Union  

585 

701 

837 

890 

1,090 

1,295 

1,308 

1,220 

Venango  

676 

1,087 

2,094 

2,940 

3,570 

4,846 

5,586 

5,347 

Warren  

391 

543 

886 

1.132 

1,513 

1,962 

2,214 

2,397 

Washington  

5,000 

5,500 

6,760 

8,198 

9,592 

12,172 

13,784 

14,869 

Wayne  

186 

190 

423 

659 

695 

735 

728 

707 

Westmoreland  

12,007 

12,007 

12,050 

12,186 

12,836 

13,980 

15,049 

16,256 

Wyoming  

• 

« 

* 

130 

509 

804 

852 

781 

York  

2,185 

3,092 

3,850 

3.840 

3,928 

4,408 

6,323 

5,625 

Total  

146,959  180,417 

240,008 

292,617 

343,011 

391,163 

426,216 

440,819 

’ Number  of  cases  at  end  of  month. 

’ From  October,  1932,  through  May,  1934,  the  figures  shown  are  averages  of  the  number  of  cases  receiving  relief  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  and  the  number  receiving  relief  at  the  end  of  the  month.  From  June,  1934,  through  August,  the  figures  are  aver- 
ages of  the  number  receiving  relief  at  the  end  of  each  week  in  the  month. 

♦ No  relief  granted  from  State  or  Federal  funds. 
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Table  A-1 

— Number  of  Cases  Receiving  Unemployment  Re- 

County 

May 

Jnne 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

(Average 

number  of  cases  during  month)  ^ 

Adams  

372 

384 

241 

278 

258 

84 

126 

204 

Allegheny  

73,364 

72,754 

69,314 

61,274 

57,080 

61,012 

62,676 

63,012 

Armstrong  

4,490 

4,736 

5,2.39 

4,404 

2,698 

2,542 

2,891 

2,414 

Beaver  

8,500 

7,598 

6,131 

4,899 

4,075 

3,711 

3.714 

3,646 

Bedford  

2,160 

2,131 

1,912 

1,739 

1,591 

1,438 

1,460 

1,-288 

Berks  

10,902 

10,543 

10,537 

11,996 

10,655 

7.863 

7,671 

7,670 

Blair  

3,155 

3,177 

3,779 

4,180 

3,778 

3,564 

3,330 

2,853 

Bradford  

2,155 

2,101 

1,807 

1,569 

1,429 

1,303 

1,256 

948 

Bucks  

1,855 

1,682 

1,41S 

1,134 

995 

1,002 

1,110 

1,323 

Butler  

3.200 

3,100 

2,625 

2,1.55 

2,061 

1,947 

1,956 

1,777 

Cambria  

7,450 

8,092 

8,493 

8,382 

7,421 

6,474 

6,208 

6,029 

Cameron  

295 

229 

148 

77 

25 

10 

4 

2 

Chrbon  

2,547 

2,559 

2,243 

1,836 

1,369 

1,114 

1,065 

1,004 

Centre  

2,780 

2,578 

2,179 

1,850 

1,608 

1,442 

1,438 

1,176 

Chester  

3,127 

2.843 

2,523 

2,139 

1,803 

1,788 

1,768 

1,766 

Clarion  

1,470 

1,406 

1,2()1 

1,160 

1,159 

1,138 

1,102 

1,098 

Clearfield  

8,776 

8,360 

7,586 

6,632 

5,873 

6,150 

6,313 

6,803 

Clinton  

1,857 

1,741 

1,524 

1,309 

1,170 

1,058 

1,003 

778 

Columbia  

3.159 

3,154 

2,918 

2,548 

2,266 

2,301 

2,448 

2,152 

Crawford  

2,934 

3,069 

2,996 

2,493 

2,042 

1,858 

1,856 

1,747 

Cumberland  

3,197 

2,947 

2,313 

1,980 

1.842 

1,600 

1,536 

1,405 

Dauphin  

6,946 

6.675 

6,341 

5,873 

5,530 

5,623 

7,242 

7,310 

Delaware  

6,862 

6,263 

5,667 

5,124 

4,565 

4,342 

4,597 

4,576 

Elk  

2,131 

1,740 

1,.366 

1,145 

934 

858 

922 

766 

Erie  

6,742 

6,227 

5,380 

4,880 

4,496 

4,126 

4,486 

4,892 

Fayette  

16,390 

15,358 

13,508 

12,034 

11,038 

15,266 

15,785 

11,162 

Forest  

331 

281 

182 

111 

102 

103 

99 

64 

Franklin  

3,433 

3,341 

3,167 

2,699 

2,148 

1,748 

1,498 

980 

Fulton  

483 

419 

353 

280 

243 

228 

232 

178 

Greene  

1,474 

1,330 

1,049 

869 

714 

659 

756 

722 

Huntingdon  

2,113 

1,861 

1,592 

1,295 

1,092 

1,032 

1,096 

976 

Indiana  

5,702 

5.483 

5,260 

5,049 

4,530 

4,229 

3,868 

2,770 

Jefferson  

3,975 

4,281 

4,17i. 

3,809 

3,674 

3,562 

3,384 

2,897 

Juniata  

479 

457 

394 

335 

316 

309 

312 

346 

Lackawanna  

15,796 

17,010 

17,932 

16,950 

16,001 

14,706 

13,404 

12,578 

Lancaster  

4,.508 

3,980 

3,365 

3,128 

3,121 

3,122 

3,338 

3,738 

Lawrence  

4,897 

4,693 

4,494 

4,209 

3,514 

3,244 

3,480 

3,358 

Lebanon  

1,969 

1,798 

1,240 

1,028 

1,089 

1,113 

1,173 

1,140 

Lehigh  

6,699 

6,114 

6,693 

5,130 

4,709 

4,868 

6,171 

6,182 

Luzerne  

28,702 

31,674 

26,991 

20,726 

18,530 

16,252 

16,228 

15,982 

Lycoming  

3,213 

3,334 

5,079 

4,903 

3,396 

3.209 

3,038 

2,634 

McKean  

2,483 

2,362 

2.009 

1,556 

1,179 

1,002 

1,026 

1,081 

Mercer  

4,366 

5,873 

5,356 

4,627 

3,917 

3,730 

4,147 

3,846 

Mifflin  

2,231 

2.000 

1,689 

1,453 

1,271 

1,211 

1,266 

1,258 

Monroe  

524 

517 

416 

290 

269 

309 

392 

364 

Montgomery  

5,694 

5,067 

4,358 

3,848 

3,475 

3.282 

3,312 

3,503 

Montour  

948 

888 

833 

603 

429 

457 

482 

508 

Northampton  

5,758 

6,269 

4,737 

4,119 

3,874 

4,094 

4,722 

6,084 

Northumberland  

8,307 

8,331 

8,008 

7,240 

6,033 

5,108 

5,142 

5,076 

Perry  

854 

809 

685 

675 

477 

342 

318 

360 

Philadelphia  

69,736 

67,893 

65,434 

61,298 

56,192 

54,472 

58,052 

60,796 

Pike  

2 

15 

17 

4 

2 

25 

45 

34 

Potter  

2,083 

2.165 

2,186 

1,429 

587 

427 

290 

176 

Schuylkill  

16,222 

16,925 

16,217 

14,600 

14,315 

12,914 

10,006 

9,050 

Snyder  

1,246 

1,093 

1,000 

976 

753 

566 

662 

614 

Somerset  

4,971 

6,365 

4,970 

4,457 

3,947 

3,754 

3,582 

2,3.52 

Sullivan  

390 

359 

284 

189 

129 

113 

69 

26 

Susquehanna  

2.588 

2,424 

2,208 

2,171 

1,529 

620 

624 

792 

Tioga  

1,854 

1,909 

1,138 

464 

529 

488 

514 

480 

Union  

1,106 

1,028 

987 

801 

642 

655 

686 

674 

Venango  

5,169 

4,674 

4,068 

3,658 

3,412 

3,313 

3,340 

3,257 

Warren  

2,401 

2,236 

1,975 

1,772 

1,684 

1,642 

1,669 

1,342 

Washington  

15,790 

14,402 

12,098 

10,262 

8,145 

8,436 

8,582 

6,804 

Wayne  

701 

639 

612 

632 

616 

560 

448 

291 

Westmoreland  

17,408 

18,146 

16,414 

12,418 

10,423 

10,940 

11,084 

10,600 

Wyoming  

752 

771 

578 

394 

307 

251 

280 

229 

York  

5,573 

5,046 

3,876 

3,409 

3,562 

3,176 

3,000 

2,682 

Total  

449,743 

443,709 

412,569 

366,856 

328,638 

319,885 

324,780 

311,615 

* From  October,  1932,  through  May,  1934,  the  figures  shown  are  averages  of  the  number  of  cases  receiving  relief  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  and  the  number  receiving  relief  at  the  end  of  the  month.  From  June,  1934,  through  August,  the  figures  are  aver- 
ages of  the  number  receiving  relief  at  the  end  of  each  week  in  the  month. 
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lief.  Monthly,  September,  1932 — August,  1934 — Continued 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

County 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

(Average  number  of  cases  during  month)  * 


302  407  508  599  625  • 629  540  547  Adams 

63,570  66,606  67,970  72,090  71,734  69,702  67,247  65,013  Allegheny 

1,578  1,370  1,641  2,225  2,178  2,512  2,632  2,704  Armstrong 

3,122  3,090  3,530  4,570  4,767  4,525  4,388  4,493  Beaver 

1,064  1,172  1,240  1,543  1,804  2,033  1,921  1,879  Bedford 


6,562  5,616  5,514  6.561  6,398  6,127  5,989  5,372  Berks 

2,312  2,182  2,411  3,202  3,417  3,248  3,362  3,463  Blair 

488  412  563  767  653  489  469  442  Bradford 

1,219  1,328  1.311  1,348  1,420  1,317  1,336  1,332  Bucks 

1,432  1,764  2,030  2,257  1,949  2,049  2,003  2,070  Butler 


5,182  5,358  6,114  6,820  6,838  6,414  6,484  6,468  Cambria 

3 3 4 6 10  16  33  26  Cameron 

762  573  578  1,206  1,574  1,350  1,151  1,206  Carbon 

878  905  1,147  2,025  2,086  2,083  2,101  1,950  Centre 

1,730  2,052  2,188  2,384  2,389  2,251  2,075  1,838  Chester 


914  842  988  1,239  1,174  1,011  987  1,060  Clarion 

4,736  4,348  5,012  6,428  5,700  5,950  6,957  5,974  Clearfield 

636  603  766  957  1,030  1,050  1,063  1,106  Clinton 

1,768  1,994  2,399  2,843  2,660  2,052  1,701  1,725  Columbia 

1,442  1,269  1,266  1,549  1,380  1,339  1,340  1,268  Crawford 


1,131  1,046  1,209  1,759  1,540  1,632  1,578  1,543  Cumberland 

5,746  5,862  5,758  6,888  5,358  5,105  4,814  4,654  Dauphin 

4,198  4,350  4,404  6,206  6,174  5,310  6,380  6,602  Delaware 

468  437  603  811  876  826  807  804  Elk 

4,912  5,384  6,828  6,463  6,085  5,805  5,771  6,711  Erie 


10,072  10,400  9,856  9,722  10,798  11,559  11,713  11,835  Fayette 

32  42  50  108  76  58  44  55  Forest 

630  998  1346  1,786  1,607  1,593  1,461  1,471  Franklin 

117  118  132  165  202  242  239  263  Fulton 

877  1,292  1,600  1,777  1,503  1,209  1,170  1,119  Greene 


628  664  1,006  1,428  1,474  1,540  1,713  1,748  Huntingdon 

1,954  1,992  2,232  2,637  2,617  2,418  2,479  2,429  Indiana 

2,440  2,824  2,780  2,731  2,592  2,458  2,360  2,294  Jefferson 

328  325  384  490  532  532  641  625  Juniata 

10,454  9,400  9,396  13,039  13,032  13,662  13,396  14,331  Lackawanna 


4,116  4,804  4,924  6,014  4,600  4,445  4,651  4,646  Lancaster 

2,854  2,413  2,367  3,962  3,926  3,974  3,824  4,036  Lawrence 

1,137  1,461  1,520  1,673  1,561  1,476  1,394  1,238  Lebanon 

4,734  4,412  4,462  6,053  6,438  4,800  5,286  5,130  Lehigh 

13,674  12,392  12,384  14,475  15,647  16,697  15,711  16,464  Luzerne 


2,366  2,728  2,950  3,412  3,568  3,345  3,248  3,335  Lycoming 

802  622  826  1,070  1,168  1,126  926  922  McKean 

2,518  2,010  2,248  3,418  3,330  3,408  3,177  3,282  Mercer 

1,234  1,278  1,324  1,674  2,468  3,154  2,558  1,846  Mifflin 

222  374  512  746  947  692  571  401  Monroe 


3,572  3,741  3,580  3,949  4,690  4,519  4,664  4,255  Montgomery 

407  286  282  520  668  607  676  592  Montour 

4,571  3,980  3,792  4,380  6,351  4,997  4,663  4,378  Northampton 

4,396  4,158  4,680  6,671  6,025  5,781  6,739  5,559  Northumberland 

404  440  466 557 492 361 389  364  Perry 


62,236  66,232  66,657  73,087  71,965  69,191  69,104  70,674  Philadelphia 

27  55  91  115  92  69  61  70  Pike 

144  190  199  213  202  175  183  218  Potter 

7,540  6,914  7,390  9,006  9,835  10,398  10,908  11,181  Schuylkill 

450 446 616 879 945 945 878 829  Snyder 


1,344  1,646  2,166  2,600  3,496  4,798  4,120  4,292  Somerset 

38  54  56  92  320  227  178  134  Sullivan 

416  386  598  798  688  472  632  559  Susquehanna 

346  320  443  647  648  444  480  437  Tioga 

531  472  588  812  864  736  695  627  Union 


2,872  2,870  3,120  3,576  3,450  3,478  3,267  3,150  Venango 

868  824  888  1,145  1,361  1,359  1,383  1,271  Warren 

7,120  7,688  7,314  6,983  6,563  6,193  6,672  5,848  Washington 

179  200  317  533  559  329  339  311  Wayne 

11,228  12,386  11,334  10,637  11,085  10,654  10,175  10,241  Westmoreland 


215  255  256  319  268  187  203  206  AVyoming 

2,088  2,446  2,662  3,550  3,588  3,324  3,213  3,280  York* 


288,136  295,500  304,566  343,995  348,960  341,342  334,903  334,096  Total 
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Table  A-2 — Total  Obligations  Incurred  for  Unemployment 

Area  * or  County 

September 

1933 

October 

1933 

November 

1933 

December 

1933 

January 

1934 

February 

1934 

March 

1934 

April 

1934 

Area  No.  1 

$189,259.95  $176,877.83  $179,158.50  $200,322.56  $144,198.55  $150,254.46 

$248,893.57 

$317,678.22 

Area  No.  2 

95,662.25 

135,263.19 

125,134.48 

80,796.95 

84,523.01 

97,227.04 

133,602.02 

168,001.54 

Area  No.  3 

37,499.31 

57,461.27 

23.158.58 

20,271.03 

13,321.46 

19,828.50 

31,931.41 

53.076.02 

Area  No.  4 

61,402.63 

61,574.69 

94,147.76 

50,981.31 

55,844.11 

60,927.65 

68,167.23 

100,184.84 

Area  No.  5 

95.504.79 

96,737.31 

88,566.98 

45,685.55 

31,038.24 

28,426.64 

38,913.87 

56,054.75 

Area  No.  6 

201,876.14 

226,618.83 

270.726.91 

267,462.31 

261,221.01 

207,793.53 

242,733.56 

417,752.38 

Area  No.  7 

141,067.38 

145,867.72 

150,598.24 

122,768.91 

115,592.33 

104,052.69 

154,675.39 

176,219.45 

Area  No.  8 

91,437.24 

105,932.53 

79,357.50 

88,825.67 

71,186.19 

68,803.19 

89,671.44 

124,264.26 

Area  No.  9 

72,318.47 

84,881.57 

81.857.28 

62,090.00 

51,153.15 

41,900.96 

53,407.04 

90,321.23 

Allegheny  1,062,761.22  1,201,618.97  1,339,279.55  1,472,809.75  1,377,529.71  1,605,274.46 

1,869,342.06 

2,459,428.15 

Armstrong  

39,804.18 

55,980.90 

56,732.30 

47,269.23 

32,263.64 

26,286.52 

45,933.50 

63,623.74 

Beaver  

70,227.99 

78,498.60 

70,822.7{i 

71.537.03 

64,504.96 

63,368.41 

84,646.49 

137,313.20 

Bedford  

32,573.05 

31,289.05 

32,814.82 

16,976.02 

14,048.78 

14,555.48 

17,935.73 

32,723.90 

Berks  

174,973.33 

169,596.44 

172.646.51 

182,987.91 

152,759.82 

128,295.98 

155,553.85 

202,076.25 

Blair  

62,860.83 

61,729.96 

62,942.42 

71.872.59 

52,823.13 

55,230.29 

75,245.17 

117,001.51 

Bucks  

26,735.65 

22,581.90 

29,607.30 

36,982.82 

34,265.96 

25,687.48 

30,822.21 

43,364.53 

Butler  

36,087.69 

42,592.30 

30.773.51 

29,502.57 

31,170.69 

31,534.46 

34,196.87 

51,652.98 

Cambria  

135,069.16 

111,900.63 

107,976.53 

138,006.11 

84,788.24 

108,556.15 

134,187.68 

193,758.34 

Chester  

57,274.68 

55,758.75 

53,109.-53 

46,213.82 

39,969.23 

58,428.45 

63,788.34 

75,123.56 

Crawford  

33,657.74 

33,431.69 

24.837.84 

26,299.38 

20,102.64 

20,459.07 

25,919.54 

39,900.98 

Dauphin  

84,652.32 

111,874.35 

115,054.87 

113.791.94 

99,433.94 

100,696.76 

126,490.97 

138,968.65 

Delaware  

90,859.11 

87,008.01 

95,757.65 

111,729.08 

104,099.27 

93,763.13 

140,204.73 

179,822.95 

Erie  

69,199.00 

86,791.12 

105.103.48 

93,491.89 

81,987.28 

80,445.72 

121,648.61 

175,704.20 

Fayette  

172,687.96 

334,977.64 

253,0.53.56 

190,984.00 

217,613.72 

216,926.94 

297,656.29 

322,052.96 

Fulton  

7,316.94 

4,745.66 

4,939.85 

3,230.96 

3,510.87 

1,971.96 

1,548.34 

5,183.69 

Greene  

33,799.90 

47,781.39 

56,611.06 

44,090.62 

33,939.99 

42,142.24 

49,358.57 

46,531.65 

Huntingdon  

19,701.06 

23,040.28 

27,998.83 

20,058.03 

12,821.22 

14,945.69 

25,217.86 

35,132.22 

Indiana  

86,285.18 

78,077.82 

81,788.90 

54,717.35 

41,090.58 

42,919.97 

60,550.61 

74,204.00 

Jefferson  

59,068.65 

68,970.39 

65,130.04 

62,490.27 

33,651.07 

41,004.79 

72,255.98 

67,133.60 

Juniata  

6,832.16 

7,692.64 

7,082.10 

9,859.50 

5,933.56 

6,233.94 

9,760.63 

12,045.56 

Lackawanna  

273,301.42 

228,844.91 

253,746.73 

289,103.30 

198,508.29 

214,943.22 

269,788.97 

492,796.90 

Lancaster  

66,477.13 

67,703.49 

68.510.80 

69,017.76 

74,371.43 

70,955.20 

104,102.91 

112,549.19 

Lawrence  

45,481.77 

50,735.18 

65,415.28 

57,790.78 

43,224.37 

46,510.78 

67,044.55 

153,278.44 

Lebanon  

18,596.47 

6,168.23 

21,494.07 

24,660.09 

19,500.07 

29,318.02 

37,620.99 

61,262.18 

Luzerne  

444,449.76 

308,754.18 

377,684.15 

398,787.47 

378,802.50 

315,893.22 

396,687.31 

450,176.52 

Mercer  

80,572.46 

86,869.44 

92,360.12 

74,532.14 

51,319.32 

44,216.24 

67,194.60 

125,879.74 

Mifflin  

19,822.19 

20,423.41 

20,610.43 

31,733.72 

20,621.81 

20,927.95 

25,940.32 

36,660.23 

Montgomery  

72,541.64 

74,747.40 

103,976.04 

90,100.49 

91,711.00 

90,075.20 

112,594.83 

145,710.11 

Perry  

13,915.00 

14,310.49 

7,830.83 

10,258.93 

9,489.04 

8,910.85 

11,722.31 

14,006.93 

Philadelphia  1,202,984.51  1,216,294.37  1,491,349.67  1,632,086.28  1,788,731.16  1,728,593.23 

2,079,344.84 

2,550,174.76 

Potter  

16,124.96 

19,666.65 

9,313.36 

3,010.08 

5,793.95 

3,143.18 

6,344.74 

6,658.57 

Schuylkill  

230,236.74 

216,826.56 

197,352.12 

174,323.40 

192,115.43 

160,792.57 

197,925.76 

300,236.40 

Somerset  

51,286.12 

51,207.09 

64,325.99 

37,182.51 

26.597.74 

34.973.52 

52,291.01 

80,613.18 

Washington  

112,575.17 

168,507.54 

161,377.87 

117,017.82 

148,218.08 

134,918.95 

169,980.49 

187,016.95 

Westmoreland  

192,687.60 

212,366.65 

227,298.05 

208,152.12 

164,636.94 

174,832.22 

235,879.67 

281,111.14 

York  

83,671.48 

61,198.65 

75.315.41 

46,717.20 

29,704.57 

34,310.95 

53,817.36 

101,182.99 

State-Wide  

44,142.85 

40,874.18 

56,176.70 

64,496.34 

200,916.07 

123,899.09 

153,980.28 

1,327,707.51 

Total  $6,317,323.83  $6,652,651.85  $7,160,906.29  $7,103,075.49  $6,810,648.12  $6,785,156.94  $8,545,520.40  $12,402,321.05 

‘ Counties  included  in  Relief  Areas : 

Area  1 — Columbia,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Snyder,  and 
Area  2 — Clinton,  Lycoming,  and  Tioga. 

Area  3 — Monroe,  Pike,  and  Wayne. 

Area  4 — Adams,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin. 

Area  5 — Bradford,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  and  Wyoming. 


Union. 

Area  6 — Carbon,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton. 
Area  7 — Centre  and  Clearfield. 

Area  8 — Clarion,  Forest,  and  Venango. 

Area  9 — Cameron,  Elk,  McKean,  and  Warren, 
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Relief,  Monthly,  September,  1933 — ^August,  1934 

May 

1934 

June 

1934 

July 

1934 

August 

1934 

Total 

S6pt.,  1933 — 
August,  1934 

Total 

Sept.,  1932— 
August,  1933 

Grand 

Total 

Audit 

Adjustment  ’ 

Adjusted 

Total 

$330,331.67 

204,542.50 

90,264.40 

108.261.05 

108,506.01 

$318,402.53 

166,782.25 

51,595.56 

119,695.50 

44,111.90 

$289,342.07 

157,236.23 

40,674.25 

111,324.86 

39,276.76 

$304,814.43 

158,691.09 

39,666.80 

109,059.48 

42,548.40 

$2,849,534.34 

1,607,462.55 

478,748.59 

991,571.11 

715,371.20 

$1,988,224.82 

1,084,413.66 

432.966.53 

826,922.48 

963,952.42 

$4,837,759.16 

2,691,876.21 

911,715.12 

1,818,493.59 

1,679,323.62 

$7,502.33 

12,199.68 

—3,167.41 

1,057.16 

—4,137.76 

$4,845,261.49 

2,704,075.89 

908,547.71 

1,819,550.75 

1,675,185.86 

464,899.38 

210,459.32 

167,972.23 

116,422.01 

440,379.50 

241,630.13 

126,443.52 

99,300.31 

391,346.03 

223,302.27 

111,493.41 

85,920.14 

389,687.24 

240,307.70 

115,821.69 

88,939.41 

3,782,496.82 

2,026,541.53 

1,241,208.87 

928,511.57 

2,221,797.72 

1,789,173.86 

917,022.07 

1,006,920.55 

6,004,294.54 

3,815,715.39 

2,158,230.94 

1,935,432.12 

—7,264.53 

—19.39 

599.12 

2,430.08 

5,997.030.01 

3,815,696.00 

2,158,830.06 

1,937,862.20 

2,215,946.73 

76,033.48 

152,411.39 

62,248.05 

231,093.68 

2,392,310.03 

80,417.46 

139,848.58 

69,107.58 

218,971.69 

2,356,945.16 

70,649.21 

142,125.74 

44,997.51 

208,850.10 

2,274,485.79 

80,038.25 

141,798.44 

61,228.17 

210,127.54 

21,627,731.58 

675,032.41 

1,217,103.62 

410,498.14 

2,207,933.10 

11,624,396.69 

436,871.43 

1,027,673.22 

284,139.54 

1,662,883.64 

33,252,128.27 

1.111.903.84 

2.244.776.84 
694,637.68 

3,770,816.74 

—57,751.82 

7,097.85 

372.60 

44.22 

134.79 

33,194,376.45 

1,119,001.69 

2,245,149.44 

694,681.90 

3,770,951.53 

121,725.38 

42,823.98 

62,059.46 

172,727.98 

72,004.61 

105,548.78 

52,461.80 

60,012.72 

181,719.55 

65,697.56 

102,601.75 

36,541.51 

52,835.53 

185,212.44 

57,737.92 

100,464.34 

37,759.90 

63,047.65 

176,833.99 

69,289.73 

990,046.15 

419,635.04 

625,466.43 

1,730,736.80 

704,396.18 

662,608.58 

380,674.71 

408,626.07 

1,005,738.22 

349,951.18 

1,652,654.73 

800,209.76 

934,092.50 

2,736,475.02 

1,054,347.36 

1,653.01 

1,452.79 

—102.92 

—21,367.94 

—7,586.39 

1.654,307.74 

801,662.64 

933,989.58 

2,715,107.08 

1,046,760.97 

34,189.74 

134.927.56 

188,620.07 

187,341.67 

393,250.54 

42,623.74 

163,796.58 

193.534.61 

180,411.81 

416,319.89 

38,510.64 

149,678.59 

177,744.44 

162,611.27 

382,866.12 

28,935.32 

151,113.36 

172,330.05 

140.244.60 

363.432.60 

368,868.32 

1,490,479.89 

1,635,473.10 

1,484,980.65 

3,561,822.22 

479,417.93 

945,600.47 

1,135,939.52 

942,535.45 

1,350,381.68 

848,286.25 

2,436,080.36 

2,771,412.62 

2,427,516.10 

4,912,203.90 

49.83 

2.845.69 

4,196.49 

—13,545.02 

—7,463.51 

848,336.08 

2,438,925.95 

2,775.609.11 

2,413,971.08 

4,904,740.39 

14,849.62 

46,762.19 

50,880.92 

82,548.10 

63,896.71 

10,574.77 

34,567.65 

46,160.38 

77,215.61 

61,462.06 

8,188.92 

30,396.03 

48,690.87 

73,714.84 

57,522.62 

7,037.86 

30,337.89 

63,121.72 

73,327.04 

61,319.23 

73,099.44 

496.319.08 

377.769.08 
826,440.00 
703,905.41 

89,483.13 

202,166.41 

290,580.96 

718.624.74 

522.999.75 

162,582.57 

698,485.49 

668,350.04 

1,545,064.74 

1,226.905.16 

487.25 

12,913.73 

—807.01 

270.68 

—13.18 

163,069.82 

711,399.22 

667,543.03 

1,545,335.42 

1,226,891.98 

13,525.36 

527,473.03 

121,563.86 

123,827.27 

52,623.78 

13,592.80 

519,474.26 

128,258.15 

131,522.72 

53,445.43 

14,259.94 

533,104.64 

118,205.51 

126,746.25 

53,253.91 

14,081.90 

459,347.25 

121,875.70 

125,315.14 

33,533.85 

120.900.09 
4,260,432.92 
1,113,591.13 
1,036,892.53 

411.477.09 

76,618.43 

1,732,183.70 

516,716.08 

497,612.85 

276,787.07 

197,518.52 

6,992,616.62 

1,630,307.21 

1,534,505.38 

688,264.16 

—283.41 

532.69 

1,627.05 

4,958.51 

—18,347.74 

197,235.11 

5,993,149.31 

1,631,934.26 

1.539,463.89 

669,916.42 

500,893.20 

135,032.54 

84,922.41 

148,257.68 

14,849.78 

499,415.36 

120,001.99 

88,034.21 

168,031.79 

10,283.04 

517,552.62 

105.932.61 

76,473.07 

164,094.21 

9,634.94 

550,447.04 

105,127.38 

61,178.63 

138,732.27 

10,014.62 

5,139,543.33 

1,088,038.46 

607,348.38 

1,400,571.66 

135,227.36 

3,832,117.58 

692,286.02 

249,338.99 

973,919.93 

152,071.27 

8,971,660.91 

1,780,324.48 

756,687.37 

2,374,491.59 

287.298.63 

1,075.01 

3.020.17 

—5,807.58 

357.89 

—37.41 

8,972,735.92 

1,783,344.65 

750,879.79 

2,374,849.48 

287,261.22 

2,609,749.10 

23,560.32 

376,908.23 

102,369.81 

188,066.14 

2.439,890.27 

6,419.22 

354,341.18 

120,746.79 

192,656.85 

2,284,229.19 

4.247.42 

344,653.75 

115,562.86 

159,238.53 

2,337,933.66 

5,692.68 

342,892.59 

112,752.22 

164,250.83 

23,361,361.04 

108,975.13 

3,088,604.73 

839,908.84 

1,903,825.22 

13,696,655.71 

199,824.10 

2,287,320.33 

750,064.60 

1,600,068.77 

37,058,016.75 

308,799.23 

5,375,925.06 

1.589,973.50 

3,503,893.99 

—17,273.84 

—759.13 

—13,440.60 

5,623.65 

17,997.88 

37.040,743.41 
308,040.10 
5,362  484.46. 
1,595,.597.15 
3,521.891.87 

322,999.41 

75,673.24 

691,579.69 

344,417.37 

91,466.38 

470,779J89 

314.032.80 

80,865.98 

493,481.47 

278,318.98 

58,342.20 

590,002.14 

2,956,732.95 

792,26<i.41 

4,258,036.21 

1.992,265.50 

748,489.20 

4,340,334.72 

4,948,998.45 

1,540,755.61 

8,598,370.93 

1,744.93 
— 1,108.65 
2,014.77 

4,950,743.38 

1,536,646.96 

8,600,385.70 

$12,321,875.28  $11,943,881.75  $11,353,906.93  $11,275,648.77  $108,672,916.70 

$70,267,262.34  $178,940,179.04  $—89,024.99  $178,851.1,54.05* 

“ Periodically,  the  records  of  the  Local  Relief  Administrations  a re  audited,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  accounting  adjust- 
ments which  cannot  be  assigned  to  specific  months. 

* Does  not  include  $3,604,422.24  commitments  for  shoes  and  clothing  not  yet  distributed  August  31,  1934,  and  $116,706.87  out- 
standing commitments  for  materials  purchased  from  Work  Division  funds. 
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Table  A^3 — Total  Obligations  Incurred  for  Unemployment  Relief  By  Type  from 

September,  1933,  Through  August,  1934 


Area*  or  County 


Special 

Direct  Relief 

Work  Relief 

Programs 

Administration 

Total 

Area  No.  1 
Area  No.  2 
Area  No.  3 
Area  No.  4 
Area  No.  5 


$2,365,619.31 

1,158,358.38 

224.129.97 

663,154.07 

.369,063.26 


$369,789.69 

337,639.90 

231,.305.16 

266,741.20 

292,566.49 


$70.55 

11,810.03 


184.80 

39.24 


$114,054.79 

99,654.24 

23,313.46 

61,491.04 

53,102.21 


$2,849,534.34 

1,607,402.55 

478,748.59 

991,571.11 

715,371.20 


Area  No.  6 
Area  No.  7 
Area  No.  8 
Area  No.  9 


2,617,420.81 

1,566,062.16 

884,350.38 

649,640.74 


924,260.26 

341,309.07 

279,695.05 

192,663.74 


17,032.31 

1,912.90 


14,618.54 


223,783.44 

117,197.40 

77,163.44 

71,588.55 


3,782,496.82 

2,026,541.53 

1,241,208.87 

928,511.57 


Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver  . . 
Bedford  . 
Berks  . . . 


16,984,855.40 

504,427.97 

825,694.6.3 

221,519.74 

1,575,238.86 


3,200,228.12 

130,523.89 

320,565.61 

165.443.32 

518,953.68 


89,681.56 

1,177.52 

200.58 


12,810.14 


1,352,966.50 

38,903.03 

70,642.80 

23,535.08 

100,930.42 


21,627,731.58 

675,032.41 

1,217,103.62 

410,498.14 

2,207,933.10 


Blair  . . 
Bucks  . 
Butler  . 
Cambria 
Chester 


732,098.85 

268.178.27 

374,727.52 

1,324,032.84 

453,623.15 


178,665.38 

146,403.26 

113,508.34 

314,476.63 

197,719.29 


16,710.17 


991.62 

2,751.59 

13.384.79 


62,571.75 

5,053.51 

36.238.95 
89,475.74 

39.668.95 


990,046.15 

419,635.04 

525,466.43 

1,730,736.80 

704,396.18 


Crawford  207,253.09  1,37,251.77  202.59  24,159.97  368,868.32 

Dauphin  1,082,717.88  290,061.73  19,363.01  98,337.27  1,490,479.89 

Delaware  1,198,828.44  350,690.85  7,891.66  78,062.15  1,635,473.10 

Erie  956, ,394.89  337,506.89  83,284.48  107,794.39  1,484,980.65 

Fayette  2.703,263.11  680,928.37  11,826.68  165,804.06  3,561,822.22 


Fulton  . . . 
Greene  . . . 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson  . . 


29,028.63 

408,862.86 

253,270.73 

657,067.78 

568,989.85 


39,357.20 

65,009.14 

102,795.93 

116,628.53 

89,703.23 


4.10 


844.53 


4,709.51 

22,447.08 

21,702.42 

51,899.16 

45,212.33 


73,099.44 

496.319.08 

377.769.08 
826,440.00 
703,905.41 


Juniata  

92,601.98 

20,240.01 

1,012.513.04 

274,558.18 

231,680.00 

127,636.15 

8,058.10 

203,366.17 

61,426.66 

55,858.63 

18,899.57 

120.900.09 
4,260,432.92 
1,113,591.13 
1,036.892.-53 

411.477.09 

Lackawanna  

3,013,684.70 

30,869.01 

10,675.41 

3,233.96 

126.14 

Lancaster  

Lawrence  

Lebanon  

766,930.88 

746,119.94 

264,816.23 

Luzerne  

4,301,317.48 

534,059.24 

12,680.76 

291,485.85 

5,139,543.33 

Mercer  . . . . 

Mifflin  

Montgomery 
Perry  


731,898.11 

412,1,59.12 

934,808.90 

94,075.79 


293,669.75 

49,325.04 

391,580.74 

32,875.47 


10,432.15 

1,175.05 


62,470.60 

35,432.07 

73,006.97 

8,276.10 


1,088,038.46 

507.348.38 

1,400,571.66 

135227.36 


Philadelphia 

Potter  

Schuylkill  . . 


18,822,904.71 

40,1,36.49 

2,277,125.83 


3,129,389.80 

61,584.60 

665„544.43 


244,028.95 

3,2,38.24 


1,165.037.58 

7.2,54.04 

142,696.23 


23„361,,361.04 

108,975.13 

3,088.604.73 


Washington  

1,499^518.77 

302,836.74 

3.181.68 

98,288.03 

1,903,825.22 

Weiftmoreland  

York  

2,291,491.50 
486,419.85 

496,099.81 

279,920.96 

2,433,082.96 

9,258.91 

159,882.73 

25,925.60 

991,029.13 

2,956,732.95 

792,206.41 

4,258,036.21 

State-Wide  

328,921.27 

505,002.85 

Total  

, . . . $79,548,999.05 

$21,240,333.83 

$1,140,7,30.04 

$6,736,853.78 

$108,672,916.70 

’ Counties  included  in  Relief  Areas : 

Area  1 — Columbia,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Snyder,  and  Union. 


Area  2 — Clinton,  Lycoming,  and  Tioga.  Area 

Area  3 — Monroe,  Pike,  and  Wayne.  Area 

Area  4 — Adams,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin.  Area 

Area  5 — Bradford,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  and  'Wyoming.  Area 


6 —  Carbon,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton. 

7 —  Centre  and  Clearfield. 

8 —  Clarion,  Forest,  and  Venango. 

9 —  Cameron,  Elk,  McKean,  and  Warren. 
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Table  A-4-— Total  Obligations  Incurred  for  Direct  Relief  By  Type  from 
September,  1933,  Through  August,  1934 


Area ' or  County 

Food 

Fuel 

Shoes 

and 

Clothing 

Medical 

Thrift 

Gardens 

Other 

Total 

Area  No.  1 . . . . 

$2,091,202.32 

$68,882.90 

$137,123.39 

$55,326.23 

$13,084.47 

$2,365,619.31 

Area  No.  2 ... . 

974,307.36 

71,884.14 

69,754.83 

31,455.63 

9,778.74 

$1,177.68 

1,158,358.38 

Area  No.  3 .... 

202,437.62 

7,249.17 

8,641.10 

3,337.34 

2,464.74 

224,129.97 

Area  No.  4 . . . . 

592,805.95 

24,416.42 

28,095.32 

13,335.28 

4,501.10 

, . , , 

663,154.07 

Area  No.  5 . . . . 

326,960.76 

8,412.04 

23,174.79 

4,861.99 

6,253.68 

369,663.26 

Area  No.  6 . . . . 

2,260,384.80 

191,755.70 

118,578.90 

34,907.94 

10,797.63 

995.84 

2,617.420.81 

Area  No.  7 ...  . 

1,355,756.67 

51,413.14 

111,607.76 

33,355.09 

13,929.50 

.... 

1,. 566,062.16 

Area  No.  8 ...  . 

798,785.05 

17,108.22 

46,807.7(/ 

11,165.39 

9,735.60 

748.36 

884,350.38 

Area  No.  9 . . . . 

576,582.07 

24,235.40 

33,283.00 

9,178.91 

6,156.35 

205.01 

649,640.74 

Allegheny  

15,179,082.27 

641,780.93 

837,853.22 

318.224.86 

25,335.97 

82,578.15 

16,984,855.40 

Armstrong  .... 

450,229.55 

4,227.21 

34,622.28 

10,166.28 

5,182.65 

504,427.97 

Beaver  i 

731,452.47 

34,252.12 

33,624.52 

19,721.74 

6,643.78 

.... 

825.694.63 

Bedford  

178,358.98 

4,171.74 

26,403.01 

9,936.05 

2,649.96 

« • * . 

221,519.74 

Berks  

1,401,501.93 

96,104.16 

41.296.51 

23,463.28 

6,788.49 

6,084.49 

1,575,238.86 

Blair  

645,731.36 

28,434.79 

31,978.77 

21,633.93 

4,027.87 

292.13 

732,098.85 

Bucks  

217,860.23 

19,800.43 

23,363.64 

6,560.90 

593.07 

.... 

268.178.27 

Butler  

309,912.13 

27,131.57 

22,312.88 

11,236.42 

4,1,34.52 

374,727.52 

Cambria  

1,184,352.58 

21,575.57 

75,597.13 

32,263.14 

10,244.42 

1,324,032.84 

Chester  

395,268.46 

19,766.73 

24,900.67 

10,295.08 

3,143.22 

248.99 

453,623.15 

Crawford  

170,128.24 

8,258.70 

18,320.08 

8,084.74 

2,462.23 

.... 

207,253.99 

Dauphin  

903,054.42 

83,513.94 

65,860.58 

21,822.38 

8,146.53 

320.03 

1,082,717.88 

Delaware  

1,050,053.47 

69,347.41 

55,920.04 

19,012.31 

4,495.21 

.... 

1,198,828.44 

Erie  

751,001.92 

124,787.96 

50,551.25 

20,264.20 

9,309.75 

479.81 

956,394.89 

Fayette  

2,409,015.41 

71,843.54 

145,291.31 

58,268.49 

18,136.06 

708.30 

2,703,263.11 

Fulton  

26,516.55 

1,633.30 

539.00 

339.78 

29,028.63 

Greene  

364,850.50 

14,778.54 

20,581.39 

6,311.90 

2,340.53 

.... 

408,862.86 

Huntingdon  . . . 

220,133.03 

2,579.60 

21,294.90 

6,236.90 

3,026.30 

253,270.73 

Indiana  

677,844.42 

14,116.11 

43,634.53 

15,648.70 

5,293.07 

530.95 

657,067.78 

Jefferson  

505,344.08 

15,467.57 

26,630.96 

19,360.95 

2,186.29 

568,989.85 

Juniata  

82,206.02 

874.10 

6,460.75 

2,319.00 

742.11 

.... 

92.601.98 

Lackawanna  . . 

2,714,453.07 

55,167.65 

202,592.97 

37,279.02 

4,191.99 

.... 

3,013,684.70 

Lancaster  

613,326.39 

77,232.88 

54,312.14 

19,676.55 

2,382.92 

.... 

766,930.88 

Lawrence  

636,437.02 

47,904.72 

44,080.80 

13,455.50 

4,241.90 

.... 

746.119.94 

Lebanon  

216,197.63 

22,849.35 

17,584.12 

6,795.50 

1,389.63 

— 

264,816.23 

Luzerne  

3,916,915.91 

77,100.80 

220,380.53 

72,086.55 

14,706.59 

127.10 

4,301,317.48 

Mercer  

626,394.43 

36,421.53 

43,115.65 

18,127.70 

7,838.80 

.... 

731,898.11 

Mifflin  

369,320.65 

14,200.03 

18,811.25 

8,069.20 

1,757.99 

412,159.12 

Montgomery  . . 

808,889.78 

63,462.99 

39,250.27 

18,470.56 

4,607.82 

127.48 

934,808.90 

Perry  

82,309.92 

1,573.15 

6,543.37 

3,186.75 

462.60 

94,075.79 

Philadelphia 

16,461,587.62 

869,319.48 

1,159,514.71 

137,972.09 

10,841.44 

183,669.37 

18,822,904.71 

Potter  

36,358.52 

192.20 

2,116.55 

1,469.22 

40,136.49 

Schuylkill  

2,093,193.04 

9,463.27 

124,014.28 

44,627.15 

5,332.74 

495.35 

2,277,125.83 

Somerset  

649,258.15 

7,146.58 

46,082.78 

9,549.73 

3.476.08 

79.71 

615,593.03 

Washington  ... 

1,369.825.16 

22,082.68 

66,849.76 

33,734.68 

6,506.79 

519.70 

1,499,518.77 

Westmoreland  . 

2,048,456.79 

68,920.65 

114,513.18 

42,688.37 

16,651.40 

261.11 

2,291,491.,50 

York  

419,288.35 

19,853.07 

,30.830.77 

8,694.35 

7,603.51 

149.80 

486,419.85 

State-Wide  .... 

180,586.38 

148,334.89 

328.921.27 

Total  

$70,075,919.43 

$3,061,060.88 

$4,524,126.59 

$1,312,707.75 

$295,385.04 

$279,799.36 

$79,548,999.05 

'•  Counties  included  in  Relief  Areas ; 

Area  1 — Columbia,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Snyder,  and  Union. 

Area  2 — Clinton,  Lycoming,  and  Tioga.  Area  6 — Carbon,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton. 

Area  3 — Monroe,  Pike,  and  Wayne.  Area  7 — Centre  and  Clearfield. 

Area  4 — Adams,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin.  Area  8— Clarion,  Forest,  and  Venango. 

Area  6 — Bradford,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  and  Wyoming.  Area  9 — Cameron,  Elk.  McKean,  and  Warren. 
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Table  A^5 — Total  Obligations  Incurred  for  Work  Relief  By  Type  from 
September,  1933,  Through  August,  1934 


Work 

State 

Emergency 

Area  '■  or  County 

Division 

Highways 

Education 

Other 

Total 

Area  No.  1 $221,303.14  $122,464.87  $13,681.91  $12,339.77  $369,789.69 

Area  No.  2 187,378.21  133,677.42  9,093,17  7,491.10  337,639.90 

Area  No.  3 135,230.94  88,399.17  2,731.35  4,943.70  231,305.16 

Area  No.  4 171,888.37  77,571.41  11,502.72  5,778.70  266,741.20 

Area  No.  5 102,929.31  175,466.63  3,629.31  10,541.24  292,586.49 


Area  No.  6 798,100.15  62,314.00  50,781.11  13,065.00  924.260.26 

Area  No.  7 248,635.19  74,694.39  10,744.39  7,295.10  341,369.07 

Area  No.  8 191,195.42  78.819.24  3,956.31  5,724.08  279,695.05 

Area  No.  9 107,640.77  77,047.47  2,370.45  5,605.05  192,663.74 


Allegheny  3,016,315.01  44,509.25  84,178.90  55,224.96  -3,200,228.12 

Armstrong  74,606.71  45,657.00  6,932.08  3,328.10  130,523.89 

Beaver  285,518.02  19,051.83  11,264.48  4,731.28  320,565.61 

Bedford  116,202.61  47,616.79  419.25  1,204.67  165,443.32 

Berks  466,126.56  23,851.45  23,249.19  5,726.48  518,953.68 


Blair  156,403.96  11,611.14  7,325.93  3,324.35  178,665.38 

Bucks  89,623.46  47,520.42  5,203.02  4,056.36  146,403.26 

Butler  55,672.62  52,641.31  2,616.55  2,577.86  113.508.34 

Cambria  256,878.86  40,697.18  10,112.19  6,788.40  314,476.63 

Chester  87,197.19  94,625.69  12,399.97  3,496.44  197,719.29 


Crawford  79,524.22  50,458.75  4,180.41  3,088.39  137,251.77 

Dauphin  201,519.07  24,223.90  15,025.50  49,293.26  290,061.73 

Delaware  306.849.57  20.309.86  15,419.66  8,111.76  350,690.85 

Erie  283.673.62  33,231.07  14,-502.65  6,099.55  337,506.89 

Fayette  610,406.80  52,159.97  8,015.29  10,346.31  680,928.37 


Fulton  24,659.52  14,11,3.13  584.55  39,357.20 

Greene  20,425.05  42.994.37  141.75  1,447.97  65,009.14 

Huntingdon  59,661.40  36,516.39  5,560.01  1,058.13  102,795.93 

Indiana  55,831.69  51,021.84  7,414.47  2,360.53  116,628.53 

Jefferson  48,088.67  38,870.60  866.68  1,877.28  89,703.23 


Juniata  4,095.69  14,616.15  976.08  552.09  20,240.01 

Lackawanna  922,174.51  29,417.65  48,345.01  12,575.87  1,012,513.04 

Lancaster  186,506.17  72,410.88  10,656.66  4,984.47  274,558.18 

Lawrence  201,404.42  16,240.10  9,418.33  4,617.15  231,680.00 

Lebanon  102.013.19  13,600.74  5,460.72  6,561.50  127,636.15 


Luzerne  429,356.85  61,919.60  31,008.67  11,774.12  534,059.24 

Mercer  231,450.87  52,496.86  4,058.81  5,663.21  293,669.75 

Mifflin  31,251.14  10,128.25  4,231.81  3,713.84  49,325.04 

Montgomery 310,234.35  56,830.20  11,996.90  6,519.29  391,580.74 

Perry  8,257.,50  23,102.83  891.01  624.13  32,875.47 


Philadelphia  2,797,389.00  112,485.60  149,265.08  70,250.12  3,129,389.80 

Potter  24,079.00  36,562.15  943.45  61,584.60 

Schuylkill  575,950.61  46.380.06  33,839.48  9,374.28  665,544.43 

Somerset  128,949.89  40,395.38  3,410.00  4,529.92  177,285.19 

Washington  207,760.77  61,852.02  26,581.22  6,642.73  302,836.74 


Westmoreland  402,102.27  68,361.40  18,677.16  6,958.98  496.099.81 

York  168,945.11  99,417.33  8,066.86  3,491.66  279,920.96 

State-Wide  2 092,029  09  82,132.61  258,921.26  2,433,082.96 


Total  $17,289,436.54  $2,498,353.74  $792,335.11  .$666,208.44  $21,246,333.83 


' Counties  included  in  Relief  Areas : 

Area  1 — Columbia,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Snyder,  and  Union. 

Area  2 — Clinton,  Lycoming,  and  Tioga.  Area  6 — Carbon,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton, 

Area  3 — Monroe,  Pike,  and  Wayne.  Area  7 — Centre  and  Clearfield. 

Area  4 — Adams,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin.  Area  8 — Clarion,  Forest,  and  Venango. 

Area  5 — Bradford,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  and  Wyoming.  Area  9 — Cameron,  Elk,  McKean,  and  Warren. 
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Table  A-6^Total  Obligations  Incurred  for  Special  Programs  By  Type  from 

September,  1933,  Through  August,  1934 


Relief  of 

Self-Help 

Other 

Area  * or  County 

Homeless  and 
Transients 

Cooperatives 

Special 

Programs 

Total 

Area  No.  1 
Area  No.  2 
Area  No.  3 
Area  No.  4 
Area  No.  5 


$70.55 

11,810.03 


184.80 

39.24 


$70.55 

11,810.03 


184.80 

39.24 


Area  No.  6 17,032.31  17,032.31 

Area  No.  7 149.30  $1,763.60  1,912.90 

Area  No.  8 

Area  No.  9 14,618.54  14,618.54 


Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver  . . 
Bedford  . 
Berks  . . . 


89,681.56 

1,177.52 

200.58 


12,810.14 


89,681.56 

1,177.52 

200.58 


12.810.14 


Blair  . . 
Bucks  . 
Butler  . 
Cambria 
Chester 


16,710.17 


991.62 

2,751.59 

13,384.79 


16,710.17 


991.62 

2,751.59 

13,384.79 


Crawford 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Erie  . . . . 
Fayette 


202.59  202.59 

19,363.01  19,363.01 

7,150.91  740.75  7.891.66 

83,284.48  83,2&i.48 

11,826.68  11,826.68 


Fulton  4.10  4.10 

Greene  

Huntingdon  

Indiana  844.53  844.53 

Jefferson  


Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster  . . 
Lawrence  '. . 
Lebanon  . . . 


Luzerne  .... 

Mercer  

Mifflin  

Montgomery  . 
Perry  

Philadelphia 

Potter  

Schuylkill  . . . 
Somerset  . . . 
Washington  . 

Westmoreland 

York  

State-Wide 

Total  


30,869.01 

10,675.41 

3,233.96 

125.14 


30,869.01 

10,675.41 

3,233.96 

125.14 


12,680.76 


12,680.76 


10,432.15 

1,175.05 


10,432.15 

1,175.05 


238,595.12 

5,433.83 

244,028.95 

3,238.24 

3,238.24 

34.54 

3,181.68 

34.54 

3,181.68 

7.216.95 

2,041.96 

9,258.91 

143,307.24 

$361,695.61 

505,002.85 

$769,054.29 

$9,980.14 

$361,695.61 

$1,140,730.04 

^ Counties  included  in  Relief  Areas : 

Area  1 — Columbia,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Snyder,  and  Union. 

Area  2 — Clinton,  Lycoming,  and  Tioga.  Area  6 — Carbon,  Lehigh,  and  Northampton. 

Area  3 — Monroe,  Pike,  and  Wayne.  Area  7 — Centre  and  Clearfield. 

Area  4 — Adams,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin.  Area  8 — Clarion,  Forest,  and  Venango. 

Area  5 — Bradford,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  and  Wyoming.  Area  9 — Cameron,  Elk,  McKean,  and  Warren. 
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